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Erdoel...petrole... petrolio... oil 


« « . wherever oil is sought, whether by land 
or by sea, regardless of language spoken, you 
will hear the universally recognized words 
**Gardner-Denver.”’ Since the,turn of the pres- 
ent century this name has been the symbol for 
quality in petroleum field equipment. 

Ever since oil first came in at Spindletop, at 
Maracaibo, the Middle East; and in the Sahara, 


Gardner-Denver's reliable mud pumps have 
tallied an enviable record for dependable per- 
formance with sensible economy. Similar rec- 
ords have been tallied in the mining, construc- 
tion and industrial fields. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and “‘on-the-spot”’ service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENYWER 
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Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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FOR NEW 

WAREHOUSES AND STORAGE 
ACCOMMODATION AT 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 


ONE OF THE ATCOST 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Soot ete ee eee ee eee ee eer er ered ed eerees 


ATCOST'S architects design to suit individual requirements and 
undertake all formalities. 


ADVANCED construction techniques ensure remarkably low cost 
and occupation in shortest possible time. YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 


SELECTED sites are available throughout the country. Tunbridge Wells 3281 (5 lines) 
LEASES may be arranged, if preferred to owning freehold. 8S REGENT ST., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE. 
ILLUSTRATED brochure and full details sent on request. Leamington Spa 1087 (5 lines) 
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‘how ‘could 
L save... 


asks Mr. Green, 
“on cold-storage costs?” 
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Cevederweererees 


COLD STORES with the highest efficiencies have had particular atten- 

"tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 
and operational costs of cooling plant and permanently maintains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 
insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 
basis, offer over fifty years experience in solving any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


In a word — MEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED. WASHINGTON. CO. DURHAM + A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & WEWALL ORGANISATION 
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H. who whispers down a well 


About the goods he has to sell 
Never makes as many dollars 


As he who goes to Town und hollers. 


. 


If you want to learn to sell, 
then listen to the pedilar: 
a thousand years of salesmanship 
in his patter. ‘Shan't be round tomorrer: 
donkey's dead.’ 
He knows you'll want to know 


what's coming next. 


* Contrivances they used to call them 


in the old days. 
Now they're called gimmicks 


— same game, different name. 
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.«- No one understood the gimmick better f (gechvathen tude Anieratentsteelepsiend aphdipaeletlanane 
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Wap sess nd en Cetin be Geum 


than Thos. J. Barratt. 





His were effective to the point of genius. 
In a few years he changed Pears soap 
from a hairdresser's sideline 
into a top selling commodity. 
Because he knew how to sell; 


because he knew how to get people faliing. 


The growth of the railways opened up myriads of new markets for the Victorians. 
Production soared — but, then so did competition. Someone remarked, ‘It pays to advertise’. 
And by jingo! so it did. The problem then, though, was as it is now: 


how best to concentrate goods and advertising into the largest and richest market. 





What a lot of fun Mr. Barratt would have had with his television advertising. 
Who better than he to realize the truly enormous po’ ential 
such a medium has for even a manufacture» 
with the smallest outlay. What greater or richer marke! is there 
in the whole of Britain than the London ma ket? 
Over 8 million Londoners watch the weekday transmiss’ ons of 
Associated-Rediffusion. Where else could it possibl7 


pay better to advertise? 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


i 


London’s Television 


Television House. Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
also 6] Cornwail Street, B_ mingham 3. Tel: Centra! 3041 
also Peter House, Oxfcrd Street, Manchester 1. Tel. Cent: 
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Note it well z — 

IT’S THE MOST POWERFUL FACE 

IN BRITAIN! IT HAS SLAVES... 

RINGS BELLS . . . AND CONTROLS 

RECORDS BY THE THOUSAND 


Yi) two new Riegel Pulps 


' ; ' . ~ oO ~ Dae _ “y 
he 7 ~ hy ae ‘ - — . e . 
y ‘ and accurate contro! over a) 
. time throughout even the largest premises 
the mains are on or 


not. 
CREME CHORE SLEACHED SOrTWOCD unkimited number of ‘slave clocks—wat! duals— 
‘ most powerful 


i the comings and goings ye wy 5 of 
\ Saetee, 
»\ Farhous users include Rolls-Royce, British Oxygen, Kearley and 
; Tonge, Remington Rand, LCA. and Ford. 
Follow the Famous—synchronise with 


CONTROL 
PREHYDRATED te facilitate 
blending with other fibers = /ZAM |), SYSTEM 


OF UNIFIED VISUAL, AUDIBLE & RECORDED TIME. 


Blick Tirhe Recorders Led., 9% 100, Aldersgate St., London, E.C.1. MONarch 6236 


Throughout the free world, papermakers oad ; 

. use and like Riegel Pulps...paper-grade GLENFIELD 
pulps that provide the right balance of all 
important qualities...brightness, cleanli- Gates and Valves 
ness, strength, formability and proper r . . 
beating characteristics. To increase the for Irrigation Schemes 
versatility and economy of our pulps, we | 
have developed two new grades, Miracel 
and Hydravel. These retain all the fine 
characteristics of Albacel and Astracel... 


and in addition, have been prehydrated to 
facilitate blending with other fibers. 


From the wide range of Glenfield products 
can be supplied all the recognised forms 
of Gates for the barrages and every kind 
of valve for the pumping stations and 
distribution networks of 
ifrigation projects. 


260 Madison Ave, 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | \=« v's 


KILMARNOCK + SCOTLAND 
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looking ahead T 1s year we can look back on fifty years of looking ahead. In 


1010 the firet two dispersions* of colloidal graphite to be manu- 
factured in this country were introduced by the British unit of the Acheson Organisation. 
*Still extensively used in industry, these products are now supplemented by dispersions 
of graphite, molybdenum disulphide, PTFE, boron, glass, silver, mica, vermiculite and 
other solids. Today Acheson dispersions have a thousand and one uses in every branch of 
industry and benefit boffins and boiler-makers, shipwrights and 
spacemen, time and motor men, organ makers and means testers, YEARS 
kingpins and needle makers. The Acheson range is many things 


to many people in most industries. 


aN © a eSon t Oo Bi '@)] id S © Onldag -rilotdal graphite in od end” Aquadeg coetdai yraphe 


fm water. “Utidag’ end “ 4quadag” are registered (rede martes, 
LIMITED 
subrdsary of Acheron Indus tries ( Farepe) |sanited ) 


ALSO ACHESON COLLOIDS CO., PORT HURON MICHIGAN U-S.4. 
P.O. BOX 12 ‘ PRINCE ROCK :- PLYMOUTH -DEVONM 4 ACHESON COLLOIDEN N.V. SCHEEMDA (GR) NETHERLANDS 
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rever industry 
eds new plant 


LUMMUS 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY LIMITED 
Designers and Constructors for the Petroleum and Chemical 
‘industries anywhere in the world. 

80 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 4030. 
Engineering and Sales Offices in London, Paris, The Hague, 
Madrid, New York, Washington, D.C., Houston and Montreal 
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The surest tools to cut the investment costs of a new process plant are the tools 


of a design and enginecring organisation. These tools can save thousands of 
extra hours of field labour and make a saving of thousands by reducing the 
quantities of materials required. The advantage of thorough 

enginecring and design are always reflected in the 

operating record of a plant. Better engineering is the 

basis of the Kellogg organisation's world-wide 

reputation both as engineers and builders of 

complete process plants and as consultants on 

various special engineering projects. This better 

enginecring is the result of good engincers 

working in an atmosphere where sound engineering 

is the measure of success for both the individual 

and the organisation. To Kellogg's clients, 

better engineering means plants built at the 

lowest capital investment consistent with 

reasonable operating and maintenance costs. 

Kellogg International Corporation welcomes 

the opportunity to demonstrate how bettet 

enginecring cant benefit companies 


contemplating new process plants. 
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— ww 
KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET . CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W./ 
SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS ' THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION BUENOS AIRES COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
AIO DE JANEIRO COMPANIA KELLOGG OF VENEZUELA CARACAS 
Subsdieries of THE M. W. RELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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CRAVELLE 


WORLD'S MOST ECONOMICAL JETLINER 
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Designed by SUD AVIATION and now sold 
and serviced by DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
the medium-range Caravelle can land and take off 
at airfields which cannot accommodate long-range jets 


After exhaustiveinvestigation and testing, the Douglas 
Aircraft Company can recommend Sud Aviation’s 
Caravelle jetliner as the world’s finest medium-range 
airliner. 

This luxurious jetliner is manufactured and tested 
in accordance with the most modern techniques. It 
has proved in airline operation that it is outstanding 
in performance, economy, ease of maintenance and 
passenger acceptance. 


Its rear fuselage-mounted Rolls-Royce engines put 
the jet exhausts behind all passengers, resulting in 
aviation’s quietest cabin. Stability is excellent, vibra- 
tion nonexistent. ; 
Caravelle’s high rate of climb and high cruising 
speed make it ideal for routes from 200 to 1400 miles. 
It is an aircraft that fits the Douglas tradition... 
dependable, durable, and an airline profitmaker. 


Designed and built by SUD AVIATION 
Sold and serviced by DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
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Statement of Condition June 30| 1960 


ASSETS i 
Cash and due from banks 


U. 8. Government obligations 


$ 870,492,763 
State, municipal and public securit.cs 144,206,361 

12,008,605 
loans. ss sg att 2,160,631 ,427 
Customers’ acceptance liabilit, 53,916,491 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 2,750,000 


Other securities 


Investment in subsidiary companies 8,020,495 
Bank premises 


Other assets Fe 


25,596,649 
106,453,406 


$1,133,657 410 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $3,103,576,010 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 40,904,847 
Liability on acceptances 56,590,767 
Dividend payable July 15, 1960 
Other liabilities 

Capital— 7,510,000 shares — $25 par 
ee : 

Undivided profits 


7,540,000 
93,131.913 
$188,500,000 
236,500,000 
106,613,27: 


Total capital funds 531,613,27 
$4,133,657,410 


Aseets carried af $377,794.679 in the alewe stateme pledged to qualify 


fiduciary, powers, to secure public monies as required b 


td for other purposes 
‘ 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposd 1 srance Corporatun 


I neer porated with lunited labilds in the Slate New Dork | SA 


190 Broadway. New ) ork 15 
23 Wall Street, New ) ork 8 


LONDON PARIS 
33 Lombard St. bE. € 


HKESSLLS 


14, Place Vendome \renue des Arts 


739,581,213 
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Reviving Poffenheimer 


N this week’s economic debate speakers from both front benches achieved 
singular unity on one point, even among themselves : they agreed that the 
chief hindrance in the way of continuing to increase the British people’s 

standard of living at home is Britain’s failure to increase its sales abroad. The 
country has just passed through a brief phase when its internal economy has been 
expanding as swiftly as anybody’s in Europe ; industrial production here is now 
16 per cent higher than it was twenty months ago. It is important not to lose 
a sense of excitement about what Britain could achieve in the next few years if 
only this rate of progress could be kept up. All the interesting and impassioned 
political arguments about how the cake should be shared—whether more should 
go to old age pensioners, or to manufacturing investment, or to public expenditure, 
or to private consumption—could be met and to spare if only this pace in enlarging 
the total cake could be maintained. The main thing that looks like stopping us 
from maintaining it is that, while imports have naturally soared as production and 
living standards have risen, exports have not kept pace with them. 

This has been a persisting lesson right across the free world during the last 
decade ; almost invariably, those countries that have been able to expand their pro- 
duction most quickly have been those that have expanded their exports by even 
more. The figures are quite plain. If one takes 1951 as 100, Germany’s latest 
index for industrial production is 210 and for the volume of its exports 304 ; in 
Italy, the equivalent figures are 210 for production and 278 for exports ; in France 
174 for production and 185 for exports ; in the United States they are 136 for 
production and 133 for exports ; and in Britain only 132 for production and only 
127 for exports. 

The relatively poor performance of British exports has not been mainly due to 
the effect of inflation in pricing British goods out of world markets ; indeed, the 
12 per cent rise in Britain’s export prices since 1951 has been comparatively 
modest, much more modest than France’s. Nor, in the long term, is the main 
explanation to be found in the Chancellor's complaint this week that “ excessive 
home detnand has interfered with exports.” It may well be that the Government 
is right to restrict demand at the moment, partly because this will check consump- 
tion of imports and partly because there is some evidence that Britain’s export 
performance is even worse when the home market is booming than when it is 
restrained. The fact remains that the Germans have regularly increased their 
exports even when their domestic demand has been soaring. A main reason for 


our recent disappointments lies in the borderland between economics and national 


psychology: British manufacturers, representing in this the ethos of the British 
people, have not put so determined an effort into selling their goods abroad as 
European manufacturers have done, perhaps especially in times of domestic boom 
but to some extent in other times as well. 

Everybody who thinks for a moment knows that this is true. Indeed, the 
British nowadays have an old fogies’ habit of treating the sometimes brash, brassy 
and rather fanatical export drives of some of their main competitors as a superior 
sort of joke. One remembers Mr Graham Greene’s description in his last novel of 
a foreign traders’ dinner in Havana: “The Germans, formed a group apart, 
rather suitably against the west wall ; they carried the superiority of the deutsch- 
mark on their features like duelling scars: national honour which had survived 
Belsen depended now on a rate of exchange.” This is part-mockingly, part- 
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wholly-revealingly unfair. But it is also a 
recognisable caricature of something which every businessman 
knows is an important feature of current international trade. It 
also bears a family relationship to a caricature of the American 
businessman abroad which was common form until a few years 
ago, but then began to fade—most interestingly at just about 
the time when Ameriga started to fall out of top place in the 
“ expansion of production league.” 

In 1951 @ satirical article in The Economist invented a 
character called Mr John K. Poffenheimer of Adriatic Exports 
Inc. In those days mere mention of the name at once 
told everybody what Mr Poffenheimer was like. He was a go- 
getter, an orthodox and established worshipper of the Almighty 
. Dollar, the sort of chap that better-class Britons devoutly hoped 
prea steno. nthe Se a pate geen he was a 
man who was conventionally reviled (and secretly envied) by 
old-fashioned because he trod on their toes, invaded 
their markets, and wounded their all round the 


world. Some time in the middle of the last decade, one is 

beginning to suspect, Mr Poffenheimer went out of fashion 

in his own country. Perhaps his decline started at the moment 

when Adriatic Exports Inc. began to tone. down the brash 

advertising of its products, and employed a public relations 

wun ieamear ate a aie tee fen oe it was really 
high-minded 


a very firm. In these last few years there has 
seemed to be evidence in America of a n¢w spirit of ashamed- 
ness about commercialism, of which Professor Galbraith is 
the prophet and Arthur Miller was one of the first voices crying 
in the wilderness ; it is almost beginning to look as if the 
latter’s “ Death of a Salesman” heralded also the death of 
a more pulsating, more vulgar but also more dramatically- 
prospering way of American life. ‘ 


\ 

© say this may be a gross exaggeration ; it is too early to 
tell. The outsider may be misled by the enervating sophis- 
tication of the Eastern seaboard, and forgetful of the great 
draught of energy-giving vulgarity which springs from the 
huge continent behind. What is already certain, however, is 
that in Britain Poffenheimer died long ago. His counterpart 
did once exist here. The British Empire was founded by 
traders who were then followed by the flag. The actively 
thrusting younger sons of England, made acquisitive by the 
system of primogeniture, set out for Africa and Asia in order 
to sell cheap beads to the natives at high profits which were 
called the white man’s burden ; now we are more likely to send 
to them a development commission of successful establishment 
bankers headed by Sir Oliver Franks. Moreover, to the 
Victorian exporter who made Britain great, wogs (as customers) 
began at Calais ; nowadays our civilising influence is assumed 
to begin as early as Kansas City. A distinguished official pro- 
moter of Britain's national export drive was recently assailed 
by wholesalers in the mid-west of America because Britain was 
sending them modern pottery (rather nice stuff) instead of the 
“ traditional stuff we like * (which was quite horrible); when 
he inquired at home why British pottery manufacturers were 
not angling some styles towards this Philistine market, he was 
told that they would be ashamed to do so. Meanwhile the 
Italians increase their dollar sales by actually corrupting mid- 
western tastes, an achievement of which the British have never 

even dreamed. 


In the Commons on Monday Labour blamed the lagging of , 
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the export drive on lack of government planning. In fact, 
however, Britain’s lack of salesmanship abroad is a direct 
reflection of high-minded resentment of it at home, which two 
important groups in British political life—the aristocratic right 
of the Conservative party and the intellectual soft centre of the 
Labour party—have both been guilty of inculcating. Both 
have been dragged only kicking and screaming into the domes- 
tic consumer revolution of the last few years. To both of them 
advertising is already a dirty word, although it still takes up a 
much smaller proportion of national resources here than it 
does in America. While the fatal error of the British in the 
19408 was our attempt to drive forward to a welfare state 
before we could afford it, the great danger of the 1960s is 
our desire to luxuriate in the attitudes of an affluent society 
before we have achieved it. Moreover, this time, the attitudes 
of top company executives are just as dangerous as those of 
trade union reactionaries. The higher the social level, the more 
crippling the attitude. At the time of the ennoblement of the 
great families of, say, Guinness and Hudson many radicals 
rejoiced that the blue blood of old England was thus being so 
sensibly re-energised with healthy admixtures of beer and soap. 
Actually, one now suspects, it was the reverse that was then 
happening. The aristocratisation of the scions of the country’s 
board-rooms may have been a disastrous factor in de-vulgaris- 
ing and thus de-energising this nation’s commercial life. 

\ 


I T is very difficult to know what to do about this now that we 
face the alternatives of export or stagnate. It is easy to say 
what not to do about it. In the management of our internal 
affairs it might be a cosy and civilising thing if we could devise 
some system of rendering ever more fully unto the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission the things that are Mammon’s. In exports 
we simply cannot afford to do so. The need there is to 
mobilise the dynamic of an economic nationalism that nowa- 
days seems to the British rather comic, making our traders 
wear the strength of sterling like duelling scars on their faces. 
The objective must be to recapture the dynamic of a brash 
and brassy salesmanship that always seems to the British to be 
rather crude, making television jingles about British products 
ring in every market in the world. The policy must be to 
produce a new race of Poffenheimers—giving to them only 
the honours, the royal handshakes, the social kudos which a 
snobbish society can bestow. If the members of the Commons 
really want to understand the weight and nature of the forces 
against which Britain must fight in this revolution, they 
needed only to look on Monday at their neighbouring House. 
At the very same moment as this economic iffquest was pro- 
ceeding in the Commons, there took place in the Lords an 
hour-long debate in which there spoke a former Prime Minister 
of this country, a former senior cabinet minister in his Labour , 
government, a former Conservative Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, the present leader of the Liberal party in the 
Lords, a former Governor of five of our great overseas colonies, 
and a former chairman of one of our great joint stock banks. 
And for what had this galaxy of talent assembled on a Monday 
afternoon ? ‘They were engaged in indignantly pushing 
through, by 35 votes to 32, a motion to prevent certain vendors 
of ice cream from attracting customers by ing chimes 
from a bell on their vans. In this single cameo of a debate the 
main reason for our relative impoverishment was to be found. 
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“Intelligence” should be Intelligent 


The real danger in the RB-47’s Arctic flight is not to 
peace but to the Anglo-American alliance 


HE flight of the RB-47 has become an Anglo-American 

as much as a Russo-American affair. This was almost 

inevitable from the beginning. That Mr Khrushchev 

certainly counted on it in deciding on his diplomatic assault 

does not remove the sense of some uneasiness in this country 

about the use, or misuse, of the British bases at the disposal 
of the United States Air Force. 

This disquiet concerns the workings of the alliance. It 
does not, except among a familiar minority, call in question 
either the validity of the alliance or the extent of British 
obligations under it. The bulk of feeling in the country, and 
on both front benches in the Commons this week, has been 
plainly that the Atlantic alliance is indispensable and that, 
within the alliance, British bases ought to be available to the 
_ Americans for all military The British note to 
Moscow ought to leave Mr Khrushchev in no doubt at all 
of this. If aerial reconnaissance is the only way of getting the 
military intelligence essential to allied defence—intelligence 
of a kind which the Soviet Union can obtain by orthodox 
espionage in the far more “open” western world—then 
Britain must be prepared to countenance these activities and 
to accept the consequences. 

The British point is that such flights as that of the RB-47 
must be carried out within the common obligations of the 
alliance and for the common advantage of the allies. This 
means that the Government ought to be aware of, and approve, 
all the purposes for which British bases are being used, and 
ought to possess the demonstrable right of final sanction of 
activities—specifically the aerial surveillance of Soviet territory 
—that have directly political implications and require the use 
of political judgment. “Intelligence” should always be 
intelligent. This should not mean that all these activities 
ought to be made public, any more than conventional espionage 
activities are. Nor should it require British governmental 
sanction for each individual flight: there are practical limits 
to the exercise of such authority. But the existing system 
suggests that the tolerance allowed not just by the British, 
but by the American government itself, may be unduly liberal. 
If there is British uneasiness today about trusting to the 
apparently unwritten understanding between Mr Truman and 
Mr Attlee in 1951, it is chiefly because the effectiveness of 
American political control of the intelligence services has 
become increasingly to be doubted. 


HIS was the real damage caused by the U-2 incident. The 
"T indetible impression has been left that American govern- 
mental authority was not then exercised in a manner relevant 
to the diplomatic situation. Since the Senate inquiry, in its 
published evidence, has produced no overriding reason why 
a spy plane should have been sent over the Soviet Union 
on the eve of the summit conference, the judgment of the 
American government, as well as the credibility of its spokes- 


men, has appeared unreliable. The correct political decision 
last April was not to disrupt the détente ; but the spy plane 
was sent, and when it was shot down it was described as a 
weather survey plane. The obvious political decision after 
the summit was not to take risks—and certainly not to get 
caught ; instead, an RB-47—scarcely fitted for other duties 
than weather survey—was sent to a spot where it could be 
supposed, or at any rate alleged, to be a spy plane, and could 
be shot down. 

As it happens, the RB-47 seems to have been engaged on 
a mission that has been considered perfectly legal. If, indeed, 
it was concerned to test Soviet radar and other activities and 
dispositions from outside the twelve-mile limit, this is a 
practice that Soviet aircraft, submarines and trawlers have 
been frequently employed on along the British and American 
coasts. It may be that, had there been Anglo-American con- 
sultation at the highest level, the flight might still have been 
approved on good grounds. Talks do not solve everything. 
But there has been no real assurance yet that satisfactory con- 
sultations have taken place over past flights from British bases, 
or that the British voice will be effectively heard in the future. 
It is in this situation that blunders tend to be provocative, 
not so much in disrupting the peace—for the Russians will 
decide cold-bloodedly what are provocations and what are not 
—but in damaging the alliance. 

The purpose behind Mr Macmillan’s present representa- 
tions in Washington is certainly not to satisfy Mr Khrushchev 
but simply to ensure that there is no basic fault in Anglo- 
American relations that can be attacked in this way again. 
After certain of the misconstructions put on Mr Macmillan’s 
behaviour at the summit, it is perhaps necessary to make this 
abundantly clear now. There can be no illusions about Mr 
Khrushchev’s tactics. He has attempted to adhere, in the 
RB-47 incident, to his dextrous handling of the U-2, without 
so far being able to produce evidence that the RB-47 in fact 
transgressed into Soviet air space either deliberately or acci- 
dentally. His appeal to the overloaded Security Council 
deserves short shrift. It may be that the affair has been 
pressed into service to bolster the trial of the U-2 pilot, from 
whom new revelations may be hard to come by. It may even 
have been timed to influence the Democratic party convention 
and, possibly, Tuesday’s House of Commons discussion on spy 
planes generally. The current Soviet policy, as Mr Khrush- - 
chev told the Austrians, is to discredit the United States and 
reduce its alliances to ruin. The British interest in preventing 
this is entirely self-evident. 


Ritual at Los Angeles 
ee ee nee 271 how 


Senator Kennedy was chosen to be 
for the Presidency. 
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Congo Express Derailed 


cuales overnments must walk warily in the Congo crisis, which is likely to be 
» although United Nations aid 1s now béing given to help its hard pressed 


ined to restore order. Our own correspondent just back from the Congo describes 
the prevailing chaos in an article on the opposite page. 


HE Congo, only a week after being put up for member- 

ship of the United Nations, had fallen into such critical 

difficulties that the Secretary-General was impelled to 
summon the Security Council to an urgent night meeting. 
In the small hours of Thursday morning, the mei 
to his proposal to arrange for international military 
to enable the teetering Congo government to get by until its 
own mutinous troops are in hand again. Belgium undertook 
to withdraw its paratroops as soon as a UN force could move 
in. There remained the tricky problems of getting together 
suitable and adequate contingents to form one, and of directing 
its performance of a task that has no precedent. 

Anarchy in the new state not only raises knotty questions 
of world law ; it also creates—as the Soviet moves that the 
Security Council has rejected—a new position in the ecast- 
west struggle, now being switched so rapidly and perilously 
to Africa. In Africa itself, the derailment of the Congo express 
will have unhappy repercussions to the south and cast ; and 
Belgian operations have already threatened to trigger just as 
unhappy reactions to the west and north. Nor should the 
crisis be thought of as a brief one. On the contrary, the 
evidence suggests that no quick solutions exist. 

In the Congo, three factors seem to control developments ; 
all of them are unfortunately complicated by the underlying 
African anger against the Belgians, which may well become 
still more emotive and thus more hampering to practical 
statesmanship, as local power passes to worse elements. The 
first factor is the virtual impotence of the new legal govern- 
ment, nominally under M. Lumumba, whose personal 
authority is particularly feeble in the capital, Leopoldville, 
itself ; the ministers are frequently divided, issuing con- 
flicting statements in the name of the state. The second, 
and immediately catalysing, factor is the mutiny of the Force 
Publique, which is only nominally under a new African com- 
mander, which is already disintegrating into local armies, and 
which everywhere stands as a rival authority to the legal 
government. The third is the tendency—which only the most 
careful nourishing of the central government's authority over 
a longish period in peace and quiet could have offset—for the 
regions to break away. The first and most hurtful expression 
of this was M. Tsombe’s proclamation (since retracted and 
reiterated) that Katanga has seceded. If he can carry the 
province with him—he now controls it only with Belgian 
troops—then other local leaders (notably M. Kasavubu, whose 


strength in the lower Congo has steadily grown) will be tempted . 


to carve out their own kingdoms while the going is good. 

Even before the mutiny, it was plain that the inexperienced 
government was in'deep trouble and would have to seek 
international aid. It had been left by the Belgians with no 
money, and in the throes of a transport strike—a demand by 
thousands of workers on the river-rail network for more pay 
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than an almost bankrupt administration could afford. It was 
hamstrung by the fact that its Belgian servants were at once 
quite indispensable, thoroughly unpopular, and far too expen- 
sive. The one hope was to thin down the administration and 
to meet only very parsimoniously the expectations of the 
Congolese themselves which had, however, been wildly inflated 
by the raw politicians in the elections. 


The mutiny has swept away all chance of any orderly 
adaptation to these realities, but it has left the realities stand- 
ing. Outwardly, the Force Publique was the key to maintain- 
ing order and unity, to repressing tribalism and separatism. 
In fact, it was itself a powder magazine, instead of the model 
service which the Belgians boasted they were handing over to 
the Congolese government. With no central direction or set 
objectives, rumour’s prey and often turning to brigandage, 
the mutineers must be neutralised if anarchy is not to spread. 

It is this anarchy that has played into the hands of the 
separatists in Katanga province—white and black. It was all 
along obvious to the African politicians in that province that 
Katanga would have to make the biggest contribution to 
getting the Congo out of its economic difficulties ; this is a 
point that always falls on open African ears. When the crash 
came, it was still clearer to M. Tsombe that Katanga would be 
expected to pay for the broken windows. It is a coincidence, no 
doubt, that the only hope that the Belgian Société Générale has 
of recouping any of its losses in the Congo as a whole lies in 
the secession of a wealthy Katanga republic, which, disbur- 
dened of the other provinces and the public debt, could con- 
tinue to co-operate with the Union Miniére, whose shares 
soared when this prospect opened up. (A business note on 
page 301 examines this aspect.) 


wv then should be the approach of outside powers, 
both now and in the longer run? Obviously, Belgium 
is the most directly involved of them all: the Congo is 
its child; the infrastructure vital to its survival as an 
organised state is Belgian. Belgium's first natural concern is 
for the plight of its own nationals, and it decided, after weigh- 
ing the risks—and in the teeth of M. Lumumba’s growing 
protests—to exercise its right to rescue them, or some of them. 
The risk was, and is, that, however successfully the Belgian 
troops manage to assure the safety of Europeans in towns, 
those in remoter areas may now be in worse hazard still as 
Congolese ministers declare that there is “ a state of war " with 
Belgium, and Russia sets the anti-colonialist drum rumbling 
with its accusations. 

The Belgian government was wise to state that once the 
rescue operation had been carried out, the paratroops would 


y be withdrawn ; but will its intervention in Katanga, which 


has restored order to Elizabethville and other towns, leave the 
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new Congo intact ? On the contrary, it seems nearly certain 
that it will lead Katanga to pull out of the union of which 
legally it is part ; and such an outcome would suit the Société 
Générale too well to be acceptable to Africans anywhere or 
to be easily approved by Belgium’s European friends. It 
will smack ~ much of a business transaction: because the 
Congo as a whole has been unprofitable in recent years, it 
may be said, Belgium hastened independence forward, but 
at the twelfth hour hived off the only really profitable branch 
of the concern. But the Congo is not a business ; it is a 
great and grave international issue. Fortunately, there is 
reason to think that the Belgian government has long resented 
the pretensions of the Société Générale. 

Even before the UN decision, there was clearly no case for 
intervention by other individual powers. Mr Eisenhower 
rightly refused to respond to the appeal for an American force 
that some Congo ininisters made on Tuesday. There was a 
moment when suspicious people (under-rating his solid good 
sense) thought Sir Roy Welensky might seize the chance to 
send in his white “settler” troops; in fact the argument 
between him and Mr Macmillan has merely been whether 
Sir Roy,. in international and British constitutional law, had 
the right to use his troops if he needed to, not whether he 
should use them. But the way has now been opened up for 
United Nations action. Mr Hammerskjéld’s proposal for a 
UN force which would help the Congo government restore 
order and enable the Belgians to withdraw was based on the 
express wishes of the Congolese ministers. Such a force 
should contain no troops of any power that could be called 
“ colonialist ”; and the United Nations has done well to begin 
with a nucleus drawn from Ghana, Guinea, Mali and Tunisia 
—all African countries—and commanded by a Swede. 

What is true, however events turn, is that the Congo will 
need technicians, administrators, stopgap aid (especially food 
for the towns) and lines of credit. Unemployment is bound 
to grow, and distress with it ; the western nations must face 
the fact that if they do not offer, jointly and disinterestedly, 
to alleviate this, they will leave the door open for others to 

_come in, and in doing much less, reap far more. In this 
effort Belgium will be expected to play a very large part at 
a very heavy cost to the Belgian taxpayer. Of all the heavy 
indents that Africa is making on the West for aid, the Congo's 
now looks like being one of the heaviest. Here is a case where 
Britain's efforts cannot be confined to Commonwealth territory. 


Te repercussions in the rest of Africa, too, can be crucial. 
Voices have quickly been raised to cry that the Congo 
debacle commands the revision of other timetables for 
independence ; that the unreadiness of Africans for self- 
government has been bared. This is dangerous talk. This 
very week, no less than seven of the African republics of 
the French Community won France’s agreement to their 
independence without attracting any banner headlines in the 
British press. The Somali Republic became independent 
on the same day as the Congo, but has since kept out of the 
news. ‘The Congo is the melancholy exception; most 


thoughtful West Africans knew this perfectly well, and never 
ceased to condemn Belgian rashness. 

Nevertheless, some Europeans will surely seek now to draw 
a line between “ black ” and “ white ” Africa somewhere south 
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and east of the Congo. No such division would ever be 
accepted by Africans. It would poison black-white relations 
and probably spawn the myth that the Congo debacle was 
engineered for this very purpose. It would divide Africa 
into two spheres: the top two-thirds open to the influence 
and infiltration of the communist bloc, while in the southern 
third the West would find itself once again upholding 
unpopular minority regimes. This may appeal to some white 
settlers and more Afrikaners ; but it would give the Russians 
and the Chinese their biggest opportunity since the departing 
French wantonly smashed installations and tore up files in 
Guinea. The communist powers will have an easy enough 
run in the anarchic Congo withort matters being made worse. 

Innocent people have suffered, and died, in the derailment 
of the Congo express. At the same time, the Belgians have 
reaped in some measure as they sowed. The real problem 
now is to rescue from anarchy not just the 100,000 white 
people in the Congo, but also the 13,000,000 people who are 
black, and whose immediate future is dark indeed. 


Ordeal in “Leo”’ 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RETURNED 
FROM THE CONGO 





A“ observer who left Leopoldville on the morning of July 6th, 
and, hearing of the mutiny, cantrived to get back there on 
July oth, found the city changed out of recognition. This was not 
because the fears prompted by exaggerated Portuguese stories in 
Luanda were confirmed. On the contrary, there were no signs of 
violent disorder, few mutincers to be seen, no evidence of a sack; 
indeed, columns of Africans on bicycles were tranquilly returning to 
work even though no work awaited them. A crowd of strikers 
were shouting outside the monumental headquarters of the great 
transport organisation, Otraco, now paralysed; African drivers 
showed a certain extra truculence; the Belgian tricolour had finally 
disappeared. Yet even before one heard the kernel of unpleasant 
truth that lay under the sillier rumours, it was impossible to doubt 
that “ Leo” had been conquered by the African, had at last deci- 
sively changed hands and ceased to be a white man’s town. This 
was in the air; in the eyes and bearing of the Belgians, in a tense- 
ness in the hotel lobbies, in the wary emptiness of the streets, 
the almost complete absence of women and children. 

Five days after independence “ Leo” had seemed to your corres- 
pondent impervious to mere political change, dull, mercantile, 
business-as-usual; three days later, under a more severe curfew 
than had ever been fastened on the riotous cifé indigéne, its 
bourgeois complacency was in tatters, its morale gone. What the 
formal ceremonies of independence, even the fierce speech of M. 
Lumumba, had failed to do, the mutinous Force Publique had 
achieved. On July 8th the terror had reached a new height because 
the soldiers had cut off the river ferries and the airport. 

Within three days confidence in the authority of the new African 
government had vanished; indeed, the very idea of an African 
government with authority, so long dreaded by the whites, had 
become a dream of bygone stability. The only question was, what 
would the troops do next? Their leaderlessness and irrationali 
combined with the mechanical discipline that made their sudden 
ee town. 
They had not merely repudiated their officers with case; they had 
shown their teeth at the white man as such. They had singled 
out the Flemish for preliminary reprisals. 








refugees as, with their bundles and children, they stumbled on to 

to escape to Brazzaville. Then, a few hours later, they 

gunpoint. Later again, they left the 

of thought went on under 

i eyes of the soldiery. But 

European mind rose the fear of a completely 

destructive primitiveness, of a hunnish hate for an orderly suburban 
civilisation, of a return of the savage Africa of the film scenario. 

In Leopoldville itself, thus far, there had been no deaths and few 


and women “for arms "—but in few cases went further. It was 
rumoured that terrible things were happening in Thysville, and 
happen here. But the Force Publique in the capital 
to take advantage of the privileges which all history 
to hand. 
i future Congolese reactions, be 

‘ correspondent left for the second 
himself useful with a parrot in 

a conference tape-recorder) the position has gone on 
speed. It does seem, however, that two opposed 
i } : the sense that all 
be despoiled and kicked out, if not killed, and the 
a African property and should be 
of them as hostages, to be used 
jadeine armed. Others, however, had 
white men kept the electric Highs, fun- 
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ning and the food coming in. Fear and resentment are mixed 
with respect for white ability. 

The danger is that if things get still worse, if prices soar becaus: 
there is no work and no pay, if unemployment goes on rising, if 
food supplies run out (as they will if the Otraco strike goes on and 
no relief is sent), the white man will be punished for it. There was 
a burst of African fury at reports of a white attempt on M. 
Lumumba’s life, and even the disconcerted Russians found them- 
s¢lves at the receiving end over a wild rumour that they had 
brought in an aeroplane to bomb the Africans with. 

The African ministers, inexperienced, but at least being rapidly 
educated in the realities of power, repeatedly tried to restore their 
authority, haranguing the sullen, -uncomprehending soldiers at 
danger points. One of them, in the presence of your correspon- 
dent, expressed his shock at the scene at the jetties: “ Why are 
you all running away? There is no need, we will not hurt you, 
this is shameful.” But still the refugees’ cars bumped down to 
“ the beach,” often to be abandoned there. And, beside the uncer- 


‘tain attitude of the soldiers, some observers felt that new forces 


of disorder had to be reckoned with: arms are falling into the 
hands of uneducated fanatics and unmitigated thugs—the fanatics 
unreasoningly anti-white, the thugs simply out for loot and women. 
Unless the army can be taken over by intelligent leaders, it could 
beconie, if not in Leo, then elsewhere, a tool of this disastrous com- 
bination ; a combination which feeds on the discontent bred of 
economic dislocation, and which can terrorise African ministers and 
officials, with the word “ traitor.” 


An Independent Cyprus 


Whatever its imperfections, all parties 


to the Cyprus settlement have a strong interest 
in making it work 
\ 
S’ many new states are now queuing up for their places 


in the “ Statesman’s Yearbook’ and their seats at the 
United Nations that, provided they conduct themselves 


reasonably quietly, the world at large is liable to pay them , 


little attention. But the Republic of Cyprus, which is to be 
born on August 16th, will find many eyes closely observing 
its first steps—however lightly it treads. By comparison with 
some new states, it is well placed to make a good start on its 
career. Its racial set-up is comparatively simple ; it has no 
legacy of disputed frontier problems ; it will be endowed with 
a competent native administration ; and it will not be without 
financial resources. 


On the other hand, the new republic cannot easily or quickly 


shuffle off its unhappy legacy of frustrated aspiratityns, racial. 
For' many Greek Cypriots © 


distrust, and fratricidal violence. 
independence is not a longed-for goal at last achieved, but a 
clumsy and unwelcome compromise thrust on them by the 
British, Greek and Turkish governments. The dream of enosis 
has been categorically barred by a settlement which, although 
loyally accepted by the Greek Cypriots’ chosen leader, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, has already become a source of political 
controversy in the island. Few new states have had the 
conditions of their independence so explicitly and elaborately 
defined, or have been thrust so quickly into a rigid mould 
which they are debarred from changing. Fewer still have 
been forced to allow a former ruling power to retain a sovereign 


‘Cypriots’ susceptibilities nor disrupt their daily life. 


toehold on their territory, as well as other extensive rights. 

The documents that were initialled in Nicosia last week 
are designed to introduce and maintain this delicate relation- 
ship between the new republic and its former masters. 
Assuming that this relationship is necessary, the question now 
is whether this elaborate series of documents will fulfil its 
object of giving the British forces the facilities they think they 
need, without making the Cypriots feel that they are not truly 
masters in their own house. 

Mr Watkinson, the Minister of Defence, has said that the 
settlement gives Britain everything it needs from a military 
point of view. Certainly, although the original demands have 


\ been considevably scaled down, the British have been left, not 


only with the sovereign areas, but also with extensive facilities 
and rights throughout the island. Nor is there any restriction 
on the use to which they may put their Cypriot base. Cypriot 
troublemakers looking for brickbats to hurl at the archbishop 
could find a good deal of material in the agreements. . But 
although the British soldier and airman will remain pretty 
ubiquitous in the island, immense trouble has been taken to 
ensure that as far as possible they will neither offend the 
And the 
Government clearly intends that its sovereign rights in the 
base areas shall be as unobtrusive as possible. In normal times, 
the few Cypriots living inside the bases will be hard put to it 
to distinguish themselves from the rest of the inhabitants of 
the island. 

Anglo-Cypriot differences and Cypriot suspicions have now 
been overcome. But no forms of words, however carefully 
contrived, can make a successful partnership unless both sides’ 
are a to contribute plenty of good will. (One has only 
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to glance through the documents to see how easily either party 
could still upset the smooth working of the settlement.) In 
the same way, the constitution for the new republic (which 
is also published in the British white paper) goes to immense 
trouble to create a satisfactory Greek-Turkish partnership ; 
but here again, without a good deal of mutual tolerance, the 
ingenious labours of the constitutional lawyers will not avail. 
The strength of the Cyprus settlement lies in the fact that 
however much particular parts of it may annoy particular 
people, all those involved have a strong interest in making it 
work. (So, too, have the Greek and Turkish governments, 
which have guaranteed the settlement and in any case could 
hardly dissociate themselves from the island’s fate.) Both the 
Greek and the Turkish Cypriots will suffer if the development 
of the young republic is bedevilled by communal discord. 


The Cyprus Settlement 


OME of the most important points in the principal 
documents* establishing the Republic of Cyprus and 
defining its relations with Britain, Greece and Turkey are 
summarised below : — 

Draft Treaty of Establishment 

British military facilities will consist of :— 

A. Two sovereign base areas at Akrotiri and Dhekelia. 
Inside the Dhekelia area two villages and a power station 
will remain under Cypriot sovereignty. But the British have 
the right to ensure adequate power supplies if necessary. 

B(i). 25 scheduled sites to be used “ without restriction 
or interference”; 13 of these to be given back “as soon as 
practicable.” (ii). 1§ scheduled leave camps, groups of resi- 
dential buildings and other installations, access to which may 
be controlled by the British. Britain has the right to acquire 
additional small sites. 

The British authorities can exercise “complete control” 
within the sites; use roads, ports and other facilities freely; 
and enjoy the unobstructed use of port and harbour installa- 
tions. They may take steps to meet any deficiency in the port 
facilities. They may use Cypriot public utilities on agreed 
terms. 
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| The British military authorities, for their part, will have to 


realise that, however detailed the legal documents, they cannot 
hope to make effective use of either the sovereign base areas 
or their other facilities without Cypriot good will ; it will there- 
fore pay them hands down to gain that good will. Finally, the 
Greek Cypriots (the Turks are much readier to accept the 
British bases) must remember that, however much the British 
military presence may irk them, it will bring them great 
economic benefits, which in the immediate future, at least, 
may well be virtually indispensable. Thus, if the Cypriots of all 
races—and the British—can all remember how strong is their 
individual self-interest in making the settlement work, there 
is no reason why the infant republic should be denied the 
goodwill and mutual tolerance upon which alone it can 
thrive. 
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C. Training facilities. Ten training 
areas (see map) are allotted to the British 
forces. The treaty specifies the type of 
training to be carried out in each area, 
the number of days in the year during 
which they may be used, and the amount 
of notice (usually.ten days) to be given. 

The Cypriot authorities will make avail- 
able “localities” for tactical training. 

D. Nicosia Airfield. The British have 
the right to use Nicosia airfield as much 
as they judge necessary, including the 
exercise of amy mecessary operational 
control. Until a new civil air terminal is 
built, the Cypriot authorities will control 
the present terminal. They will take over 
control of air traffic as soon as they have 
qualified staff. 


Draft Treaty of Guarantee 


The Cyprus Republic “ undertakes not 
to participate, in whole or in part, in any 
political or economic union with any state 
whatsoever.” 


Ils. 6d. 


*HMSO. Cmnd 1093. 


Greece, Turkey and Britain guarantee 
the independence, territorial integrity and 
security of Cyprus “and also the state of 
affairs established by the Basic Articles 
of its Constitution.” 

Cyprus, Greece and Turkey “ undertake 
to respect the integrity of the areas 
retained under United Kingdom sover- 
eignty” and to guarantee “the use and 
enjoyment ” by Britain of its treaty rights. 


Statement on Cyprus and the Common- 
wealth 
Until its House of Representatives has 
decided whether to ask to join the 
Commonwealth, Cyprus will be treated 
under British law as an independent 
Commonwealth nation. 


British Declaration on Administration of 
Sovereign Areas 

Britain will not develop the sovereign 
base areas for other than military pur- 
poses. There will be no customs posts 
or other frontier barriers between the 


areas and the republic. Cypriots will have 
free access to and through them. Cypriots 
living in the areas will “as far as pos- 
sible” be judged by the laws of the 
republic. Civil proceedings between 
Cypriots and certain criminal proceedings 
will be judged in the republic’s courts. 
The republic will be invited to collect 
taxes due from Cypriots living in the 
areas and to provide them with the usual 
public services, including education. 


Future of Sovereign Base Areas 

A Note from the British Government 
states that it does not intend to relinquish 
sovereignty over the base areas, and 
“therefore the question of their cession 
does not arise.” A Cypriot Note states 
that Cyprus will not demand this relin- 
quishment of sovereignty, but if Britain 
should ever itself decide to relinquish it, 
“it is understood that such sovereignty or 
control shall be transferred to the republic 
of Cyprus.” A further British Note agrees 
with this Cypriot statement. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


One Down 


‘ 


co weck Mr Gaitskell’s retreat on the 
revision of Clause 4 was duly carried 
through to another humiliation. He has 
agreed that even his compromise addendum 
to the clause should be thrown overboard 
' by the party’s national executive. It is to 
be considered as a constitutional amend- 
ment not this year, next year, or even some 
time, but never; it is dismissed with an 


ironic encomium as “a valuable expression. 


of the aims of the Labour party in the 
second part of the twentieth century.” Five 
Cousinsite members of the executive voted 
even against this phrase, and it will still be 
open to zealots at the annual conference to 
move a motion inst Mr Gaitskell for 
having tried to the ark and the 
covenant if they want to be really beastly. 

Thus the result of all the fratricidal strife 
of the past eight months is to leave the 
Labour party’s statement of fundamentalist 
aims—but not the. Labour party or its 
leader—back where it started. The main 
political from 1960 will be that 
Mr Gaitskell has been forced to eat the 
humblest of humble pic—uniess this 
memory can be wiped out by the spectacle 
of a more dramatic battle on some other 
issue. 

It o— possible that toe ieee Up to 
this most pundits in the r y 
were prophesying that, although mee ge 
Clause Four was doomed, the con- 
ference in October would bly give 
general oval to Mr Gaitskell’s new 
defence policy. This forecast was based 
on the assumption that the Amalgamated 

ineering Union was not irrevocably 
committed to the unilateralist line by the 
peculiarly worded motion that was passed 
at its own union conference last month. 
Now, however, the AEU has itself tabled a 
motion for the Labour conference in direct 
opposition.to Mr Gaitskell’s new defence 
statement. This has been widely advertised 
as another blow eee Instead, 
« it may represent hi ity. If 
the party conference does reject his defence 
statement, the parliamentary party will 
have to make an agonising choice whether 
it really is going to continue to submit to 
policies that it ; would be disastrous 
to itself and the country, or whether it is 
Oe ee een 

¢; and it will have to make this choice 
on an ineluctable issue of national security, 
not on an issue—like Clause 4—which some 
MPs could say was raised only because Mr 
‘Gaitskell’s own rationalism led him into a 
foolish under-estimate of the force of other 
people’s idolatry. All Mr Gaitskell’s skill 
should now be used, not to seek further com- 
promises, but to‘rally forces for this battle 


on defence. But he will not have encouraged 
people to stand beside him in this next field 
by the manner of his withdrawal from this 
last one. 


ECONOMIC DEBATE 


Challenge and Valedictory 


HE main political interest in Monday's 

economic debate was that Mr Wilson 
and Mr Brown were both challenging for 
Labour’s vacant deputy-leadership, and that 
Mr Amory was issuing his valedictory as 
Chancellor. Mr Wilson made a witty, 
eclectic and heterodox speech, attacking the 
Government on any number of inconsistent 
grounds at once. The favourite ideas and 


dogmas of wildly differing schools of left 

wing—sometimes even of liberal—opinion 

were deftly gathered in, within limits were 

reasonably stated, and were then all woven 

together in a many-coloured quilt.. Nobody 

who reads — speech can doubt Mr 
1 


Wilson’s intelligence ; the trouble is that 
that intelligence does not seem to be 
directed towards advocating any coherent 
policy which Mr Wilson would like to see 

ut into effect, but merely towards attract- 
ing applause from any and every available 
claque)) Unhappily, Mr Brown fell behind 
in the competition ; as Mr Maudling tartly 
*put it, “neither in loudness nor in length 
did he compensate for the absence of good 
argument.” It remains extraordinary that 
Mr Brown, who is so conscientiously 
studious in his own field of defence, remains 
so determinedly superficial in his approach 
to both administratior\ and economics. To 
him, the economic problem is to be solved 
by more nationalisation so that “we can 
ensure the allegiance of the nation to the 
plan which we set down.” The descent in 
competence and quality of leadership from 
Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan to either of 
these two men is unfortunately still very 
steep. 

The more serious immediate question for 
the country is whether there will be a 
similar decline in competence when Mr 
Amory leaves the Exchequer. As it 
happens, ‘the Chancellor’s parting speech 
was not orie of his best. The attitude one 
would wish to see him bequeath to the 
Exchequer is that nobody can possibly tell 
whether the need by next October will be 
to reflate or deflate the economy. Instead, 
bruised perhaps by the internal struggle 
over his recent measures, Mr Amory was 
inclined to verge (though never quite 
trespass) on the dogmatic. “ Total demand 
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seems likely to be still very definitely on 
the increase’ ; “ the main enemy over the 
next decade—as it has been in the last—is 
likely to be inflation and not deflation ” ; 
if the choice is between “the risk that 
intervention might adversely affect produc- 
tion for some time” and the “ risk that 
demand would overspill,” he prefers every 
time to run the former risk. 

Mr Maudling dwelt on the “ factual 
implications” of joining the common 
market. It would involve: 


a common agricultural policy—which, by 
definition, means the end of a national 
agricultural policy, nationally controlled. 
There is also the acceptance of a common 
external tariff, which would mean the end 
‘of duty free entry for Commonwealth 
products. It+also means the acceptance of 
a common commercial, policy and common 
commercial negotiations with _ third 
countries, and that would mean the end 
of our present system of negotiations with 
Commonwealth countries. 


Which of these British interests, he asked 
(without pausing for a reply), would those 
who have criticised his policies be ready to 
give away? In the last resort, the answer. 
obviously and quite frankly, is all of them. 


EUROPE & 
A Response from Paris 


NE of the sentiments that has held the 

Government back from a serious 
attempt to join the European Economic 
Community is the feeling that it would not 
be welcome even if it tried. Monday’s 
resolution in Paris by the influential Action 
Committee for a United States of Europe, 
warmly inviting Britain and other western 
European countries to join, was therefore 
refreshing. The committee, in which M. 
Jean Monnet plays a key role, represents an 
important section of opinion in the com- 
munity and has considerable influence on the 
policies that emerge in Brussels. Here is a 
significant response to the evolution of 
British opinion in the past few months. 


M. Monnet’s committee also passed a 
resolution in favour of direct elections to 
the assembly of the community, a measure 
which Britain would presumably have to 
accept if it were adopted by the Six. What 
is striking is the moderate tone in which 
this proposal is being discussed in Paris in 
“ European ” circles. It is being emphasised 
that the proposed move (which was en- 
visaged in the Rome treaty) is in no sense 
a move towards a United States of Europe. 
The powers of the assembly would remain 
limited to those it has \oday—giving advice 
to the existing economic communities. The 
purpose of direct election would merely be 
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to provide democratic backing for these 
communities, so that they would not 
become, as one French politician has 
remarked, the “Duchy of Hallstein” or 
“ Kingdom of Hirsch.” 

The curious divergence between feder- 
alist ambitions and the French govern- 
ment’s back-pedalling, which has beset the 
community for some time, seems to be 
giving way to a kind of synthesis. French 
“ Europeans ” are coming to recognise that 
any carly steps towards new political 
arrangements will carry a gaullist, not a 
federalist, stamp. But they hope at least 
to consolidate the community as it stands, 
and perhaps to gain President de Gaulle’s 
acceptance of their election plan. 

This coming together of the two camps 
should make it easier for the British to see 
what sort of political creature they are being 
asked to join. It is even more encouraging 
to learn that M. Monnct’s committee is 
arguing that the British, if they join the 

economic community, cannot be expected 
to subscribe to ambitious future political 
aims which the existing members them- 
selves have not accepted. The signs arc, 
indeed, that the “ Europeans,” often the 
fiercest opponents of the looser groupings 
the British have proposed, may now provide 
the most vigorous advocates of full British 
membership of the three communities 
Rumour has it that General de Gaulle is 
by no means so sympathetic. Much may 
therefore depend on the political pressure 
the “ Europeans “ can bring to bear on him 


AUSTRIA 


Bear Hug for a Neutral 


7 was wth a sigh of relief that Vienna 
bade farewell last Saturday to its 
talkative guest from Moscow. Mr 
Khrushchev was invited to Austria before 
the summit meeting. The Austrian govern- 
ment did not bargain then for the boisterous 
rhetoric it heard from its guest in a new 
phase of the cold war. 

One source of embarrassment has been 
his use of Austria as a platform for attacks 
on western Germany, the United States 
and Italy. But much the most disconcert- 
ing aspect of Mr Khrushchev's talk has 
been his frequent sallies into the delicate 
field of defining Austrian neutrality. Joining 
the common market would apparently be a 
violation; so would the passage over 
Austrian territory of American rockets 
based in Italy. On July 4th he followed up 
a warning t any new Anschluss with 
the statement that Russia valued Austrian 
neutrality highly, and would intervene if 
anyone violated it. Asked at his farewell 
press conference to say whether Russia 
would intervene only with Austria’s 
approval, he was evasive. 

On Tuesday the Austrian government 
formally rejected the concept of neutrality 
he had appeared to put forward. A cabinet 
statement explained that it was Austria's 
duty to keep out of alliances and preserve 
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its neutrality by all means at its command. 
But it was also its “* unlimited and sovereign 
right” to decide whether neutrality had 
been violated and take counter-measures. 
When the state treaty was signed in 1955, 
Austria made it clear that it was willing to 
accept guarantces of its neutrality by all 
four occupying powers, but not by one 
alone. The Austrians are grateful for Mr 
Khrushchev’s continuing blessing on their 
neutrality, but they do not want to be 
smothered by too much Soviet solicitude 
for it. 

During his stay with them, Mr 
Khrushchev also flung a new ingredient 
into the bubbling east-west pot with the 
suggestion that Russia would sign a 
separate peace treaty with eastern Germany 
if the west German Bundestag held a 
session 'in Berlin in September. Such 
sessions have been held before. Bonn 
cannot claim that they fit in particularly 
well with the western conception that Berlin 
is an island with a special status guaranteed 
by the four powers. On the other hand, if 
the planned Bundestag session in Berlin is 
not beld after all, other cherished concep- 
tions—that the Federal Republic stands for 


_all Germany, and that Berlin is the true 


German 
instead. 
Mr Khrushchev's comments are not the 
only omens of renewed communist pressure 
in Germany. Western military missions have 
recently been subjected to ‘rsonal humilia- 
uions and obstructions by the east Germans. 


capital—would be weakened 


GERMANY 


Rebuttal and Revival 


ta strong words Mr Khrushchev used 
along the Danube have been matched 
beside the Rhine. On Monday Dr Adenauer 
sharply rebutted the Soviet leader's attacks 
on western Germany at a mass gatheri 
of east Prussian refugees in Diisse' 
Nato and the west, he said, must be 





strengthened ; Mr Khrushchev’s threats 
were not frightening, for the free world was 


stronger than the totalitarian cast. More 
oe was the vigorous way Dr 

seems to have endorsed the 
foe territorial claims. The German 
people should have the right of self- 
determination not only in eastern Germany 
but in the lands beyond, he declared, paint- 
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ing a gloomy picture of the transformation 
of a depopulated cast Prussia into a Russian 
military base. 

True, he did not formally depart from 
the federal government's familiar position 
that Germany's eastern frontiers can be 
finally settled only when a peace treaty is 
signed. And the refugecs themselves arc 
apparently even more conscious than in the 
Jeo that their hopes must depend on a 

riendly cigs rome gy Poland. All the 
same, the Chancellor's gratuitous blessing 
on refugee hopes does not help them to 

t used to the idea that they will not in 
act go back ; it assists the efforts some of 
them are making to resist the healing effects 
of time by stirring up new ambitions 
amongst the young. 

In western Germany, as elsewhere in the 
world, the failure at Paris has given a new 
lease of life to all those who favour an 
intransigent policy towards the opposing 
camp. The Social Democrats have declared 
their support for Nato more emphatically 
than ever before. Despite denials, talk of 
basing Polaris intermediate-range missiles 
in Germany is still in the air. Dr Adenauer 
now takes even less trouble than Mr 
Khrushchev to pay the customary lip- 
service to co-existence and jations. 
The tide of mutual verbal hostility which 
turned in Paris in May is in full flood. 


CUBA 


Figurative Rockets 


own a path obligingly cleared by the 

Cuban-American quarrel, Mr Khrush- 
chev has now sent his thunder rolling into 
the western hemisphere. But darkening 
skies should not obscure the fact that the 
Soviet Union has made the maximum 
amount of noise for the minimum commit- 
ment. Last Saturday, Mr Khrushchev told 
some Russian teachers, whom he happened 
to be addressing at the time, that if the 
United States used force against Cuba, the 
Soviet Union “ figuratively speaking ” was 
capable of firing rockets at America. This 
is a truism, not a promise of help. But it 
drew an answering clap of thunder from 
the summer White House at Rhode Island; 
the United States, according to Mr Eisen- 
hower, will never “ permit” international 
communism to dominate a government in 
the western hemisphere. 

These are stormy words ; the overwhelm- 
ing hope is that they should not be put to 
the test. But whatever happens from now 
on, the Russians have given an carnest of 
their political interest in Latin America. 
The Monroe Doctrine, formulated in 1823 
to ward off any revival of European 


use force against the United States in the 
defence of Cuba does not violate the letter 
of the doctrine (as would a threat to take 
over the island) but it comes near to violat-: 
ing its spirit. 
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out for Cuba by imports 
cana Ooviak oll for the moment there are 


too many unknown factors to work out this 


rent is still fixed at the 1903 rate of 2,000 
gold dollars ($3, See 
the fun. So far the Cubans have held back 


have they yet carried out Dr Castro's wild 
threat to expropriate the remaining Ameri- 
can property on the island, although they 


have taken the preliminary step of calling 
for inventories. A welcome towards 


~ 


the Cuban courts against the seizure of its 


The Cuban government has jumped over 
the heads of ‘the Organisation of American 
States to take its complaint against ithe 
United States’ “economic aggression ” to 
the Council. This is striking 
evidence of where Havana now feels it must 
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Panama, seems peculiarly 


lacking in 
subtiety. 


PILKINGTON COMMITTEE 


The New Democracy 


HE debate about how television broad- 


casting is to be organised in this 
country after the expiry of the present Tele- 


| vision Act in 1964 is a debate about the 


most important social force of our time. In 
any other age inywould have been regarded 
as fantastic that‘ the Government should 
dump the initial debate on this subject out 
of Parliament into an outside committee of 
inquiry ; even in the present age, when 
people have got used tc politicians running 
away from jevery controversial political 
issue, the establishment of the Pilkington 
commi.tee should be regarded as a bit thick 
on democracy. 


There are at least three questions of basic 
national policy that ought to; be decided by 
Parliament first. Does this country need 
more competition in television? Should 
the aim be to move eventually to complete 
freedom of the air on the same principles 


as freedom of the press, with each tele-' 


vision organisatidg being allowed to express 
its own political! Vi if it wishes ? Is it 
sensible to use advertisement revenue as a 
main source for financing television, but 
should this be supplemented for each 
organisation by some equivalent of news- 
papers’ circulation revenue? To each of 
these questions, for reasons that were. out- 
lined in an article on June 4th last, The 
Economist's own answer would be “ Yes.” 
Other people would answer “ No,” but these 
are questions on which MPs (like other 
intelligent people) should surely long since 
have made up own minds ; it is not 
suitable in a uations delegate them to 
a committee headed by an outside indus- 
trialist, even when (like Sir Harry Pilking- 
ton) he is a distinguished man of inquiring 
mind. The proper constitutional course 
would have been for Postmaster 
General to say what the Government’s own 
answers to the basic questions of principle 
would be ; for Parliament to debate them ; 
and for the Pilkington committee then to be 
given much closer terms of reference. 
Those terms of reference have been 
confined to recommendations! about the best 
technical ways of putting Parliament's views 
into effect. 

Instead, this extra-parliamentary com- 
mittee is to be with the task of 
making recommendations on the broadest 
possible issues of policy ; it is to become the 
forum in whi the initial battle is to be 
fought between the commercially-minded 
supporters of giving the what oo 
want and the establishment’s 
advocates of giving them what oer eune ought 
to want. Possibly the committee will split 
neatly up its middle ; in that case Parli 
ment will have returned to it the questions 
that it should have debated in the first 
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place. The danger, however, is that the 
majority of the committee will hammer out 
a compromise report by a process of 
fudging some of the really basic issues, and 
that Parliament’s task may then be limited 
to making further compromises by fudging 
more of them still. 


STRIKES 


Powerlessness 


LUM faces, lined up at the bus-stops in 

Monday's downpours, provided an 
eloquent commentary on the unofficial 
strike at the London Transport Exccutive’s 
power stations, which crippled the city’s 
underground and trolley-bus services for a 
day. By Tuesday, although the strikers 
were still out, power was being pumped 
into these services from somewhere, and 
the ordinary workers on the underground 
were wisely not regarding it as black. The 
strike has therefore been of negligible ° 
economic importance, although its social 
effect may be longer lasting. Among those 
Londoners who returned home late and 
soaked from their offices on Monday were 
many new recruits to the growing brigades 
of grumblers against the trade unions. 
Simultaneously, an unofficial strike of 
seamen was bringing some shipping services 
from northern ports to a halt—a much 
more serious matter economically, one 
which has held up some dollar exports, and 
which has also threatened to cause the maxi- 
mum of inconvenience to holidaymaking 
trippers to Ireland. These strikes are, unfor- 
tunately, exceptional in nothing except that 
they take place right in the public cye : a 
wildcat strike in, for example, a coal mine 
wins no enemies for the unions, as nobody 
notices when a few hundred tons of coal 
fail to be added tojthe stockpiles. 

In each of this week’s two strikes, the men 
stopped work under the leadership of an 
unofficial strike committee, shortly before 
their Mm representatives were due to 
meet ae lewhcaal to discuss their claims. 
Some of ‘the London Transport strikers 
seem to have been ignorant that such 
negotiations were about to take place, 
perhaps because their official leaders had 
not sufficiently publicised the fact to them 
or maybe use some of the u 
leaders who started the strike had taken 
care that they did not find out. The 
Merchant Navy men are directly defying 
the official leaders of the National Union of 
Seamen; indeed the complaint that the 
union’s leaders have no effective contact 
with their scattered membership is one of 
the things that the strike is about. One 
difficulty about such unofficial strikes is that 
is has become most profitable for unofficial 
leaders to call them just before official wage 

negotiations take place; the wage increases 
that would have followed from those nego- 
tiations in any event are then claimed to be 
a result of the militants’ action. Is it really 
impossible for union leaders to improve 
their communications with union members, 
before they are thus led by the nose ? 
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Men 
in 
conference 


Every working day of the week, year in, year 
out, Mullard engineers are sitting in 
conferences with designers of electronic 
equipment. Each of these engineers specialises 
in the use of electronic valves, tubes, 
semiconductors or magnetic components in 
one or more fields of application. Most of 
these conferences are held on customers’ 
premises. Some, however, take place in 
Mullard laboratories or factories where 
specific problems can be solved by experts 
on the spot. Whatever the subject of the 
conference — radar or radio, television or 
telemetry, communications of computing, 
diagnosis or defence — the Mullard 
representative speaks with the authority and 
backing of the biggest laboratories and 
factories of their kind in the British 
Commonwealth. This intimate collaboration 
between Mullard specialists and the users 
of Mullard products is yet another important 
contribution to today’s rapid progress in 
electronics. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUSES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS ANDO OTHER 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Mutiard Ltd 
Mullard House 
Torrington Place 
London W.C.1 
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NIGERIA 


The Right Commissioner 


T is good news that Mr Macmillan has 

decided to send Mr Antony Head, MP, 
to be the first British High Commissioner 
in Nigeria, and that Mr Head has agreed to 
go. It is important that this appointment 
should be given a fair wind in political com- 
ment from this side. One criticism'that may 
be expected is that Mr Head was (if briefly) 
the Defence Minister in charge at the time 
of Suez, and that this may be repugnant to 
Muslim Northern Nigerians. At the time 
of Suez, however, the Northerners were 
quite uninterested ; they have only recently 
become sensitive about western attitudes to 
the United Arab Republic—as the row over 
Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh’s agreement with 
the Israelis on finance revealed. Even now 
Nigerian feelings about Suez do not go very 
deep. Much more important is the fact that 
Mr Head, in these last few years, has 
become one of those liberal Tories whose 
imagination is genuinely seized with the 
grandeur of Africa’s and Asia’s emergence 
on to the world scene. 

For some time now he has made himself 
familiar with the problems of countries 
short of capital, with the same thoroughness 
that he has addressed to criticising Mr 
Macmillan’s government on defence pro- 
blems. His knowledge will certainly be 
useful to the Nigerian leaders. His appoint- 
ment is also a sign that the Commonwealth 
Relations Office is waking up to the need 
for imaginative appointments to the newly 
independent African countries. 

Perhaps it may not be altogether out of 
place to tender Mr Head himself one 
special thought at this stage. Nigeria has 
been up to now a world to itself ; but during 
his ambassadorship it will be opened up to 
the international cross-currents now sweep- 
ing Africa. Mr Head will therefore do well 
to make close contact with his opposite 
numbers in all the West African capitals— 
both ambassadors and high commissioners. 
So overstrained have Britain’s unhappy 
ambassadors been, so short of staff and 
facilities, that the close co-operation origin- 
ally planned by the Foreign Office has 
almost entirely failed to come about, to the 
detriment of British diplomacy in Africa. 
Mr Head is a strong enough and determined 
enough man to change this—and to over- 
ride nice distinctions between ambassadors 
and high commissioners if necessary. 


EUROPE 


Why Such Growth? 


ESTERN EUROPE continues to pro- 

duce some remarkable statistics of 
economic growth. In the first quarter of 
1960 industrial output in the six-nation 
European Community was 14 per cent 
higher than a year before. Trade within 
the community expanded by 37 per cent. 
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True, there are signs of a levelling off. But 
the long term trend makes it clear why the 
European Commission feels confident 
enough to set a target of at least an increase 
of 4-§ per cent a year in total output for 
the next few years. 

Why is this remarkable expansion taking 
place, when only the first steps have been 
taken toward creating the common market ? 
One explanation is that the rate of invest- 
ment in the three main economies of the 
Six remains much higher than in Britain. 
Another that has been put forward by 
several observers is that businessmen are 
anticipating the effects and opportunities 
they may get when tariffs fall. A far- 
reaching contribution to the discussion was 
made last week by Mr Alan Day in the 
conference of French and,British economists 
organised at the Institut Frangais. He 
pointed out that trade within the com- 
munity would be increased not just by the 
removal of customs barriers but by a great 
many other factors. 

Mr Day emphasised the fact that in 
19§7 trade in manufactures and construc- 
tion between the Six amounted to a mere 
§ per cent of their total output, and sug- 
gested that it could well rise fivefold in a 
decade, to some 2§ per cent of output, 
regardless of the growth of output itself. 
All this is guesswork, and not all the 
economists at last week’s conference agreed 
with Mr Day. But it is guesswork rendered 
plausible by what is already happening 
within the community. Would comparable 
figures for trade within the United States 
give a smaller result ? 

If Mr Day is right, the sort of calcula- 
tions that have been made in the past about 
the size of the British commercial interest 
in Europe look a little feeble. At present 
14 per cent of British exports go to the Six 
and about 10 per cent to the other members 
of the Seven. But what if these exports 
were to increase fivefold ? Even if Britain 
remains outside the European community, 
the strong growth of its exports to the Six 
that is taking place today could go on. But 
the growth will not compare with the expan- 
sion that is happening inside. 


SPAIN 


Treading Softly 


ger persistent but discreet efforts to 
win acceptance in the western world 
have been carried a stage further by this 
week's visit to London by Sefior Castiella, 
its foreign minister. The Spaniards have 
come a long way during the past year. Less 
than a year ago, after all, considerable em- 
barrassment was caused in London when 
Mr Eisenhower arranged to see Scefior 
Castiella here ; and since then the Spaniards 
have encountered further embarrassments as 
a result of Herr Strauss’s heavy-handed 
military plans. Yet their foreign minister, 
who has visited the United States and 
western Germany in the meantime, now 
finds himself received in London without 
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any undue hostility or fuss. Perhaps he has 
Mr Khrushchev to thank in part. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd has accepted an invitation for 
a return visit—though, as no date has been 
fixed for this, it may fall to his successor to 
take it up. 

Pains are being taken to point out that 
there is no imminent prospect of Spanish 
membership of either Nato or the European 
Free Trade Association. Some day Spain 
may come into a closer relationship with 
one or both of the European groupings ; 
but at present it has its hands full in adapt- 
ing its economy to membership of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. ; 

Outside the purely military field, Spain’s 
quietly evolving participation in western co- 
operation and integration should be wel- 
comed. There are many features of General 
Franco’s regime which are obnoxious. They 
will be more likely to disappear, however, 
if Spain is exposed to influences from out- 
side. 


EDUCATION 


Who Leaves School? 


HEN Sir Geoffrey Crowther’s Central 
Advisory Council for Education 
reported last year, it had drawn on the 
results of three special surveys, carried out 
between 1956 and 1958, which were 
designed to find out more about young 
— in education, work and leisure. 
tails of these surveys were published last 
week in the second volume of the Crowther 
report.* An important concern of the first 
survey was to find out how: many families 
felt deprived because their children had left 
school early. Some 40 per cent of the 
parents of grammar and technical school 
children who had left at the age of 15 said 


* HMSO, 258 pages, 8s. 6d 
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who is allowed day release by his employers 
has twice as large a chance of obtaining a 
higher National Certificate as the student 
who is not. { 


WELSH BROADCASTING 


The Monolingual 
Mrs Jones 


S EEN from London, Wales tends to appear 
slightly improbable. It has been par- 
ticularly hard to visualise the picture, con- 
jured by numerous champions in recent 
weeks, of Wales embattled, staggered and 
annoyed, its wishés flouted, its collective 
face spat in-—and all over the appointment 
of a Mrs Jones as the new Chairman to the 
Broadcasting Council for Wales. Next week 
the matter may even reach the stage of a 
censure motion on the Government moved 
by Welsh Labour MPs in the House of Com- 
mons. The trouble is that Mrs Jones is 
monolingual; she speaks English only. 

It is easy to laugh at this rous row, 
and at the archaisms of the Welsh language 
(though it has managed equivalents for 
“ radioactivity” and “existentialism,” 
among others). But the idea of regional 
culture should not be too lightly dismissed. 
Today when the entertainment kings can 
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REBELLION IN 


We have been silent hitherto concerning 
q the New Zealand rebellion, because the 
raaterials for jadging of the nature and 

full extent of the danger were not before us . 
It would be a great mistake . . . to suppose that 
the Governor of New Zealand has been induced 
by over-cagerness or eupidity of the settlers to 
embark m en unjustifiable struggle with the 
natives. On the contrary, the precautions taken 
te prevent any unjust encroachments on native 
rights have been so numerous and constant as to 
excite in the settlers a deep feeling of dimatisfac- 
’ tion with the Government. Unless the Governor 
had been prepared resolutely to refuse all native 
offers to sell land, however good the title shown 
and however hone«t the desire to sell, the present 
crisis could not have been avoided. It is obvious 
that such a resolve would have been to pass a 
sentonce of political death on the English settle- 
ments, which can thrive only by a regular en- 
largement of their present narrow limits. The 
only alternative, therefore, was to buy from 
those natives willing to sell, so far as they could 
make good titles to their property; an@ it has 
been while acting in the strictest way upon. this 
rule that the present collision has taken place 
. « « The legitimacy of the Waitara purchase is 
disputed by none; and, in reality, it is only 
the oceasion for educing a last stand against 
English influence. The very tribe who have 
most completely barred their own right to com- 


R 


NEW ZEALAND 


plain, —the Waikatos, who formally ceded in 
1842 their right inthis land to the Crown,— 
are ripe for rebellion. Everywhere South of 
Auckland “the detdrmination to shake off the 
British dominion hes been steadily gaining 
ground.”’ If the Governor had not taken his 
*tand when he did, he would have been forced 
to resist at greater disadvantage to himself, 
when the organisation of |the native tribes had 
been more firmly cemented . . . We earnestly 
hope that forces will be at once placed,—nay, 
already have been placed,—at the disposal of 
the New Zealand Government, which may 
enable it to overpower all opposition, and so 
to prevent the fierce and bloody struggle whieh | 
may otherwise ensue between settlers and 
natives. Already the treachery and bloodshed 
on the part of the natives has worked its natural 
result gn the settlers, and too many even of the 
better class among them begin to talk of the 
“niggers with that vindictive and vulgar con- 
tempt which characterises the feeling of the 
English in India towards the Hindoos, and the 
Americans towards their slaves. If this feeling 
works itself out in a struggle such as may be 
well feared where the native forces and English 
settlers are so nearly matched, there ‘must for a 
long time be an end to all humane relations 
between the English settlers and the aborigines 
of New, Zealand. 
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flood all Britain with Perry Como or Wagon 
Train, it is not entirely ridiculous that 28 
per cent of Welshmen can still —_ their 
own language (and 7 per cent of speak 
no other). The provision made for them is 
not ae 1958-59, although the 205 
hours b st in Welsh represented about 
half the Welsh Home Service's local output 
of spoken word programmes, they were a 
very small proportion of the 6,099 hours 
broadcast on Hg Home Service in Wales 
altogether (with a similar proportion on 
BBC television). It can hardly be argued 
that a knowledge of Welsh is vital to all that 
goes on. But what matters morc is a general 
sympathy with local peculiarities. Mrs 
Jones’s personal sympathy has not been 
questioned; but she is only the second 
occupant of her post, and it seems a pity 
that already Welshmen should be able to 
complain that they are afraid druids may 
not get a fair look-in. 


ITALY 


Centre to the Rescue 


IGNOR TAMBRONI’S government seems 

to be on its last legs, although at the 
time The Economist went to press it had 
not actually fallen. Two important de- 
velopments have changed the Italian 
parliamentary scene and made Signor 
Tambroni’s position virtually untenable. 
In the first place, the serious riots through- 
out the country last week, which were 


sparked off by the anti-fascist riots in 


Democrats have all along felt for a govern- 
ment of their own party that is dependent 
for its parliamentary majority on the 24 
votes of the neo-fascist MSI. 

The second development is that both the 
Social Democrats and the Liberals have 
announced that, as a temporary measure to 


_ tide the country over the present crisis, 


they are prepared to support a “ mono- 
colsie *  Chalation 


to the inevitable, the 

claim a great victory for themselves ; 
played an important role in 

rioting, and in the Chamber on 

Signor Togliatti threatened to order new 
riots if Signor Tambroni did i 
If, however, Italy emerges from 
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From you to anywhere. From Warrington or Wednesbury, Bolton or Burton-on-Trent. 
To Detroit or Dakar, Sydney or Stuttgart. 
From you to anywhere, Export Express Service takes care of your export goods. 
Collects them. Loads them on to special trains for each port, special wagons for each 
vessel. Rushes them overnight from factory to dock, watches over them all the way. 

' New equipment, new wagons, new locomotives, new handling methods, ensure that 
thousands of users regularly meet sailing dates in ports all round the coast. 
This very day—as every day--hundreds of tons of goods of all kinds will leave the 
factory and be alongside the ship tomorrow morning. The fastest export service. The 


surest export service. 
Talk to your Goods Agent or Station Master about how Export Express can get your 
goods from you to anywhere. All at no extra cost. 


PANY OF THE NEW LOOK OF TODAY’S 


vaxes.  JLOMDOM MIDLAND 
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Reading letters or reports or just memos, 
we're sure you're glad the typewriter was 
invented, to preserve your eyesight and to 
speed your business. But are you ignoring 
other office devices just as time and energy 
saving? Such as internal telephoncs? 
Push button for the smaller business, 
dialling phones for the larger organisations, 
combinations of both with or without 
loudspeakers—there is a system in the 
A.E.1. range to make your work run more 
smoothly. No installation outlay, no 
maintenance bills—A.E.]. rental scheme 
covers all that, and service depots are 
spread far and wide. Let us send you 
more information without committing 
you in any way. 


private telephone 
systems 


Telecommunications Division, 

Private Telephone Department, 

3 Avon Trading Estate, Avonmore Road, 

West Kensington, London. W.14. Tel: FULham 947! 
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with a more stable and wider-based, albeit 
temporary, government, the Communists 
will have less cause for jubilation—although 
until Italy’s underlying political, economic 
and social problems are more resolutely 
tackled, they will have plenty of further 
opportunities of making mischief, 


CHINA AND AFRICA 


Who is the Africans’ 
Friend? 


EKING is piling on the pressure in the 

Congo, as elsewhere in Africa. One of 
the most significant signs of Chinese interest 
in the Congo, as a means of establishing a 
foothold in central Afrija, has been the 
attention given to two left-wing Congolese 
politicians, M. Bengila of the African 
Solidarity party and M. Mutombo of the 
Congolese People’s party, who arrived in 
Peking in time for their country’s indepen- 
dence day celebrations. Both represent 
groups which have been intent on increas- 
ing their popular support and internal disci- 
pline while the state has been falling into 


‘ chaos. M. Bengila made his position clear 


when he declared at a celebratory banquet 
that “ Our economy is still in the hands of 
the colonialists. . . . The real fight begins 
today.” In the same manner, the Chinese 
have been giving hospitality to M. Assi 
Camille Adam, chairman of what they 
describe; as the national liberation com- 
mittee of the Ivory Coast. M. Adam is reso- 
lutely opposed to both American and French 
influence, and seems to be in training to 
confront M. Houphouet-Boigny in the role 
that Dr Moumié plays in attacking the pro- 
French and anti-communist government of 
M. Ahidjo in Cameroun. 

Peking has been congratulating itself on 
two diplomatic successes this month. On 
July sth it announced that it was the first 
communist capital to accept an ambassador 
from the Algerian rebel government. The 
import of this further overture to the rebels 
after their setback in the Melun talks will 
not be lost in Moscow, which still clings 
to its relations with General de Gaulle. On 
the same day the Chinese were able to report 
that diplomatic relations had been estab- 
lished with Ghana; Dr Nkrumah has also 
accepted an invitation to visit Peking in the 
unspecified future. The Ghanaians had 
long delayed this step, despite their inheri- 
tance of British recognition for the Peking 
government and their support for Chinese 
claims in the United Nations. 

A further aa has been given equal 
prominence by Chinese publicists: this is 
the unmasking of an American “ plot” in 
Zanzibar, where plans to build a satellite 
tracking station are claimed by the local 

i ist leader, Abdul Mohamed, to be 
an ingenious cover for a missile base. 
Peking is now leading the fight against 
“ imperialist” schemes to establish Ameri- 
can nuclear bomber bases elsewhere. in east 
and ¢entral Africa. This vigilance, no 
doubt, is intended to impress someone. 
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CIVIL SERVANTS 


Research or Contagion ? 


Po people in Britain are so well 
organised as civil servants to keep their 
pay up with the Joneses’. There are several 
dozen civil service unions or bargaining 
groups, varying from the specialised asso- 
ciations of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Taxes 
or First Division Civil Servants to the gi 

Civil Service Clerical Association and In- 
stitution of Professional Civil Servants. 
These unions often organise nearly 100 per 
cent of their respective grades. In addition, 
all civil servants now have a _ highly 
developed system of spreading awards from 
grade to grade in the form of the Civil 
Service Pay Research Unit. The unit, whose 
job is to determine a “ fair * wage for groups 
of civil servants by finding out what other 
people are paid, is perhaps the brightest 
jewel yet in the firmament of middle class 
bargaining ; within the civil service, it is 
Guillebaud writ large. This week the 
civil service unions have asked the Treasury 
to make it larger still; because the pay 
research system is slow-moving, they have 
asked that interim annual increases should 
be given to civil servants in line with 
annual increments in the Ministry of 
Labour's wage index for outside industries. 

The most recent award—backdated for 
two years—to 18,000 technical civil servants 
is only one by-product of the pay unit's 
activities. It has now wound its slow but 
steady way through all the main sections of 
the civil service, including the post office 
The recent bargaining successes of the 
postmen and post office engineers, 
combined with the obvious nefits 
of the Guillebaud report to the railwaymen, 
have now turned the eyes of several unions 
outside the civil service towards this system. 
White-collar workers in electrical supply 
have already benefited in this way ; while 
the London busmen now head the list of 
manual workers applying for researchers on 
the Guillebaud pattern. All this gives a 
new lease of life to that amorphous but 
ancient concept, the fair wage. 

Such investigations should be resisted. 
“ Fair” comparisons always go on in in- 
dustry whenever businessmen and unions 
bargain together, or indeed whenever em- 
ployers decide what wages and salaries they 
need to pay to attract and keep their staff. 
The important thing is not that “ fairness ” 
should be given even more weight but that 
economic considerations, such as ability to 
pay and the need to attract workers to ex- 
panding industries, should play a larger 
part than they now do. 


COMMO ALTH 


Naga in the Suburbs 


Ors famous as head-hunting territory, 
the Naga Hills are on India’s extreme 
north-east frontier, near the Burmese 
border. Indian correspondents visit the area 
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very rarely, foreigners alnost never ; it is 
an area of unrest, and from it have come 
occasional (unsubstantiated) reports of 
Indian military brutality. Now Mr A. Z. 
Phizo, president of the separatist Naga 
National Council, has come to England, - 
sponsored by the Rev. Michael Scott, to 
seek political asylum as a refugee from Mr 
Nehru. At the moment he is living in a 
London suburb, writing a manifesto of 
book-length. Mr Phizo docs not seem to 
have been granted a passport by the Indian 
authorities, and questions are therefore 
being asked about how he got into this 
country. 

There need be no mystery about this. It 
is not in fact necessary for a Commonwealth 
citizen to hold a passport to enter Britain; 
any adequate identification will do. Not all 
the Indians who have arrived here with 
forged passports have been sent back: some 
of those who had other documents were 
allowed in. Mr Nehru has disclaimed any 
desire to have Mr Phizo back; if the 
Indian government should be so ill-advised 
as to change its mind, it can ask for him 
under the Fugitive Offenders Act, a blanket 
Act which serves as a general extradition 
treaty for all Commonwealth members. It 
differs from an extradition Act in that cases 
go straight to the courts rather than to se 
Government first ; the Home 
final discretion, and no doubt devoutly 
(e.g., in the case of South African refugees) 
that he is never required to exercise it. 

Obviously Mr Phizo should be allowed to 
stay in London, writing his book. What else 
he can achieve here is less certain. He has 
demanded that this country ask the Indian 
government to set up an enquiry into events 
in the Naga Hills. There may be some 
sympathy with him about this ; but recent 
relations with South Africa have shown that 
Commonwealth countries are in no position 
to make formal representation—as distinct 
from ministerial s —about cach 
other's treatment its own nationals. 
After all, the authorities are likely to feel. 
nobody here wants Mr Nehru to start tell- 
ing - not to be beastly to the Scots or the 
Welsh. 


A Vinascial and Economic Analysis of 


@ FIVE MAJOR VEHICLE 
COMPONENT MANUFACTURERS 


» one article in the current insue of MOTOR 
BUSINESS. Other articles include 


@ THE OUTLOOK FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


@ THE ARGENTINE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


@ FURTHER NOTES ON THE SPANISH 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The regular graphical section includes charts 
analysing world vehicle export markets 


Further information from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22. Ryder Street, London. §.W.1 
Whitehall 0353, Ext. 2 
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ive ki s been the 
‘order of the day. From this self-criticism 
has come a number of developments and 
refinements of the Ministry of Education’s 


- cost techniques. 


If the techniques fail in the futur< this 
will mot be the fault of the professional 
concerned with building within 


leaders i 
many of the Government nor, 


nically specific 

for example, doctors, dentists, architects. 
Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, 
they cannot just roost in the trees of the 
university grounds, and where in towns from 
Chelmsford to Weymouth.or in the “ large 
conurbations,” will suitable and convenient 
housing be found for them?—Yours faith- 
fully, E. M. HuGH-JoNnes 
Umiversity College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele 

* 


Sir—Your second article on expanding uni- 
versities states that a “ university of 2,000 
students creates further employment for 
2,000 people—producing a total require- 
ment in ac tion services for 
4,000 . . . the equivalent to a sizeable 
industry.” 

A recent article in Town and Country 
Planning calculates a much larger figure. 
It is true that to the 2,000 students must be 
added another 2,000 wage earners, but they 
will, in turn, require accommodation and 
social services. Investigati at Oxford 
and Cambridge suggest each “ student 
place” is associated with 7 to 9 people liv- 

i towns. calculations 
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The University Grants Committee should 
have to get a of Trade Industrial 
y Certificate, like any manufac- 
turing concern, before it is allowed to allo- 
cate additional students in an already con- 
sted city area.—Yours faithfully, 
rmingham L. J. Capsury 


Sir—I would like to point out one omission 
otherwise excellent articles entitled 
Universities.” : 


Sm—Your table of British Universities last 
week apparently omits St David's, Lam- 
peter. I have no persona! connection with 
or interest in this institution, but it seems 
odd that the programme of university expan- 
sion should not find a place for Lampeter, 
which on the face of it has much to recom- 
mend it and, being already in existence, does 
not need time for traditions to grow and a 
sense of community to develop.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE PATTISON 
London, Es 


1 Turkey 
Sir—It appears that your objectivity has 
gone in writing your leading article on 
“ Turkey’s F Start.” You left out in 
this article all the different reasons which 
caused the overthrow of the Menderes 
regime by the Turkish Army. Also this 
article does not agree with the report from 
your special correspondent in Ankara. How 
:... “But was the situation 
yet so desperate that it really needed the 
desperate remedy of an army coup?” 
There is no doubt in the minds of all who 


coup by the army could save the country 
without bloodshed. It may be i 
that a great percentage of 

and most moral pec 
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More than 30% of Britain’s 
retail outlets 


More than 30% of Britain’s 
onal personal income 


More ITV-viewing 3 4 r , 
housewives and children Been 


More ITV-viewing 
teenagers 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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| Olsc-webbed, rolier bearing 
crankshaft and tunnei housing 
’ ' ;* ie ry fi 
~e ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce May bach* rail traction Since the evlinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 
diesel engines. Covering a power range froin 400 to 2,000 hp, ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 
these diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they ably reduced. Servicing also has been greatly simplified because 
oe can achieve major overhaul lives of 12,000 to 16,000 hours! much thought has been given to accessibility and the removal 
/ The proven basic design features of the whole range of components. And the engines are suitable for both hydraulic 
(straight 4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can and electric transmission, 
be turbo-charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The 
range operates up to 1 Gow rpm and combines the best pe rform- World-wide application. Maybach rail traction diesel 
ance and design qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines are in service all over the world and have built 
engines: light weight and compactness; excellent thermal up an unsurpassed record for reliable and economic opera- 
| efficiency; and extremely long life. tion. Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesels power the new 
i aciaeasih design features. The pistons are preasure-oil cooled. diesel hydraulic locomotives of British Railways Western 
This gives very efficient heat dissipation and reduces liner and Region and over 200 engines have alreadyypeen ordered by 


gas ring wear to a minimum. The roller bearing, dise-webbed British Railways alone. 


crankshaft is exceptidnally rigid within its tunnel housing, and 
in practice withdrawal is not normally necessary before 12,000 





For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


hours running. So low is big end bearing wear that in some 
cases the protective lead flash has been found to be intact when ; 
examumed after 15,000 hours running! * Under licence from Maybach-Motorenbau GmbH \ § 
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y selective in the 
types of work ae will undertake.—Yours 
faithfully. A. Rocer EpmMonps 
Winchester 


Systems for Coinage 


Sir—Universal adoption of the — 
system by the engineering world is 
thing ; the conversion of our currency to oe 
decimal system is a horse of a different 
colour. 

The British coinage is a matter for the 
people's convenience ; not the school- 
master’s or the logician’ s. Schoolmasters 
who teach a monetary system by’ decimals 
saddie their pupils with a blackboard for the 
rest of their lives. Has anyone ever seen a 
French waiter or shopkeeper add even 3 
consecutive sums like 1.35, §.70, 4-40 
together, without using paper and pencil ? 
But find me a British greengrocer who can- 
not add 3s. 11d., o}d., 4s. 2d., 1s. 84d., 
7d., etc., in his head. Why? Because 
the basic denominator he works with 
is the “illogical” 12 pennies to the 
shilling: a far simpler formula than the 
“ logical” 100 to the franc, lira, peseta, 
rouble or dollar. When adding pennies in 
his head, the Englishman, as opposed to the 
decimalist, has actually a far less arduous 
task before him. Every time his calculation 
reaches 12, he changes over to a fresh 


denomination—nam<ly, to s—while 
carr the remaining pennies, if any, 
f . Do would-be currency reformers 


find it so much casier a piece of mental 
arithmetic to add up to 100 instead of up 
to 12? If so, they are indeed a race apart. 
eye tera — The practical useful- 
ness of any system of measurement depends 
on its tenured fractional relationships. The 
factorial denominators of the deci system 
are 2, §, 10, 20, 25 and §0. As against 
this, the denominators of the pound sterling 
are 2, 3, 4 §, 6, 8, 10, = 'S, 16, 20, 
24» 30, 40, 48, 60, 80 and 1 
4 denominators of oe 
What 
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The Happy Warrior 


The Age of Roosevelt, Vol. MH: The 
Coming of the New Deal 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
einemann. 668 pages. 63s. 


© a degree that its inventors and pro- 
moters could never have anticipated, 
the phrase “ New Deal” crystallised the 
essence of the first Roosevelt administration. 
It was not a new game that was being 
played; basically, even the old rules were 
still accepted. There was, save among a 
very few hubristic intellectuals, little belief 
that Washington could settle every Ameri- 
can’s lot for him, re-shape his scheme of 
things entire. What did exist was a univer- 
sal conviction that too many people had 
drawn too many bad cards and that a little 
intelligence in the dealing could produce a 
fairer result all round. The unpredictable 
and the unlucky would remain, as ineradic- 
able elements, inherent in the nature of the 
game. They could not be beaten by any 
“ system ”; therefore it was no use shaping 
policy by any kind of ideological rule-book; 
on the contrary, the new dealers must be 
free to experiment, to try everything once, 
until the decent cards in the pack got 
decently shared around. 4 
Everything about this suited Franklin 
Roosevelt; the fixed points—the basic faith 
in the American people, in the American 


' system, in the ultimate decency of the uni- 


verse—and the fluid ones even more—the 
receptiveness to new ideas, the scope for 
creativity, the open house for energetic inno- 
vators, the opportunity afforded to him, the 
artist in government, to mix his paints and 
clutter his palette and, perhaps most of all, 
the constant challenge provided by the 


unexpected, the accidental, the suddenly 
crucial. 
It also admirably suits the pen of Profes- 


sor Schlesinger. More even the theme 

- his first volume (The Crisis of the Old 
Order), the excitement of the Hundred 
Days, the proliferation and balkanisation of 
the New agencies, the battles over 
labour, industry, finance, the TVA, the 
NRA are themes that bring out all his great 
gifts of narration and depiction. The 
supreme virtue of the first volume was its 
recapture of the ideological excitements of 
the twenties, the adventure story of ideas. 
Here the ideas are seen set to work, incar- 
nate in the personalities. of the New Deal 
(and its enemies) and in the institutions, 
tal or (like the Congress of 

ustrial ions) extra-govern- 
mental which 1 fostered. These are the 


RE CONG oh Senne Se Eee 
of events so as to make them readily com- 
prehensible, while retaining a sense of their 

inter 
cates: Saheagere Deda suites Sa 

lessor Schiesinger’s 

underneath the beguiling reada , there 
is the historian’s hard skeleton of cause and 


justice done to them in these pages 
volume one might have led us to expect. 
But it is Roosevelt himself, the central 
figure in the pediment, who evokes the 
author’s greatest skill, Heré he is, the 
Happy Warrior at his prime, in these first 
two years of the presidency, before the clan 
of victory has begun to pass, before the 
drudgery and the ses of the job 
have begun to take their toll, while the 
problems of America oe still, nae 
be solved in America, when the 
that has to be feared is fear on ae 
sor Schlesinger’s admiration for his hero 
finds its full expression in a masterly, 75- 
page analysis of the man and his methods 
which forms a fitting coda to this volume. 
admiration is unstinting, but the reader 


sions meant so much to us all. 


Diplomatic Wrangle 
The Saar Conflict 1945-1955 
By Jacques Freymond. 
Stevens. 423 pages. 505. 
HIS is the first volume in a new series 


a five prolonged diplomatic 
Franco-Moroccan, Trieste, 
Contes tad he Persian oil disputes 


are to follow. these are secondary 
international problems, but they are rela- 


4 analogous pressures, 
and thus to explain the structure of inter- 
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Fallen Favourite 


That Great Lucifer: A Portrait of Sir 
W alter Ralegh 

By Margaret Irwin. 

Chatto & Windus. 320 pages. 253. 


A" book by ye Irwin is worth 
consideration. is one is particularly 
interesting since it is her first attempt at a 
biographical study. Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
career has a novelist requires. A 
difficult man, but one of authentic genius, 
he rose by ability and wit at Elizabeth’s 
court, accomplished a brilliant voyage and 
wrote an equally brilliant account of it, and 
then threw away the queen’s favour by 
marrying for love. On Elizabeth’s death, 

made the great blunder of trusting 
to his reputation to win the favour of the 
king; the result was his trial, condemnation 
and thirteen years’ imprisonment. He was 
released only to undertake the disastrous 
expedition to Guiana, and its failure led to 
his execution at the insistence of the Spanish 
Ambassador 


With all this material, Miss Irwin’s book 
is dramatic and well worth reading, but it is 
also disappointing. It is perhaps that in 
attempting a “ portrait ”- does not go 
far enough. Ralegh is too complex and too 
important a character to be treated in this 
way. Her book remains essentially a recital 
walegh about anes interesting because 

is interesting, but nothing) significant 
is added to what is already known. text 
is studded with f ts of his verse, but 

i itical appraisal which would 
give them real point. One’ feels that in 
abandoning her usual form, Miss Irwin has 
made a mistake. What a novel she could 
have written. 


Society's Rebirth 


Political Messianism : The Romantic 
Phase 


By J. L. Talmon. 
Secker and Warburg. 607 pages. 40s. 


ROFESSOR TALMON, who occupies thé 

chair of modern history at the 
Hebrew University of J earned 
world wide fame on publication of his 
book “ Origins of Totalitarian Democracy ” 
in 19§2. it he analysed the interaction 
of political theory and practice in the French 
Revolution, and in the present volume he 
extends his researches into the first half of 
the nineteenth century, down to the revolu- 
tions of 1848. The early part of the book, 
and certainly the most brilliant and con- 
vincing, is an exhaustive dissection of the 
views of Saint Simon and his followers in 


of tradition and historic continuity in 1848. 
By political messianism Professor Talmon 
means that expectation of universal regen- 
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eration, of a complete change of socicty, 
which dominated so many men’s minds in 
the early nineteenth century. Like its 
eighteenth century predecessor it was based 
on a belief in the perfection of the indi- 
vidual and the consequent perfectibility 
of society. If men were not drawn swiftly 
enough to this vision, then they might legi- 
timately be driven. But nineteenth century 
messianism was less individualistic, more 
conscious, thanks to the industrial revolu- 
tion and Napoleonic wars, of the importance 
of collective forces in history. The year 
1848 saw the great rival forces of messian- 
ism and tradition in conflict, with victory 
going apparently to the settled order, but 
its triumph was only temporary. The forces 
of political messianism continued to flow 
beneath the surface of European life, to 
emerge as Nazism and Communism, once 
the traditional system had broken down. 
Professor Talmon emphasises the close con- 
nection between religious and political 
messianism, a connection that justifies the 
classification of Nazism and Communism as 
religious movements—contemporary species 
of Christian heresies. 

Like its predecessor, this book displays 
learning and insight in equal measure. 
Professor Talmon’s careful scholarship is 
matched by the breadth and sweep of his 
mind. He has, above all, the ability to 
select and generalise without distorting, 


_ which is the mark of the true historian. 


Poet as Educator 


Essays, Letters and Reviews by 
Matthew Arnold 

Collected and edited by Fraser Neiman. 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 413 pages. 72s. 


M—* ARNOLD’s present high stand- 

ing is due less to his achievements as 
a poet or as a critic of poets and poetry than 
to his earnest, intelligent concern for’ the 


preservation of civiliyed values. Because the 
survival of western civilisation is far more 
precarious. now than it was in Arnold's own 
day, his warnings and exhortations have 
noc lost their validity. “Culture and 
Anarchy,” for all its rather nagging rhetoric, 
‘s still a bock to er. 

Like his father, Arnold of Rugby, 
Matthew was essentially an educator ; but 
he operated in a much field and with 
far less immediate ical effect. His pro- 
fessional concern with education—he was 
an inspector of schools—was only part of 
the story. It did bring him into touch with 
real shortcomings and abuses, and it did 
encourage him to believe that good citizen- 
ship could best be fostered by a schooling 
that insisted on genuine literacy. But his 
solicitude was not merely for English school- 
children ; it was for all his fellow-country- 
men. In one of his “Irish Essays,” 
Matthew Arnold remarked, “ The humani- 

ing, the bringing into one harmonious and 
cooly besums ife, of the whole body of 
English society—that is what interests me.” 
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critical intelligence to bear upon life as 
well as upon literature. 


As We Saw It 
The British Economy 1920-1957 


By A. J. Youngson. 
Allen and Unwin. 272 pages. 28s. 


experience of 
recent history. Mr Youngson makes no 
claim to present a new int jon in 
this way, and his book is likely to be 


events. 

But it seems a pity that Mr Youngson 
has not taken the opportunity for a critical 
evaluation of those events. His main method 
is to draw on the commentators of the time 
(and primarily on The Economist) or on 
books published soon after the events he 
describes. This method of seeing what 
people thought at the time has an interest 
of its own, but has serious limitations as 
straightforward .economic history. Thus 
Professor Youngson repeats, without com- 
ment, criticism in a prewar book of the 1930 
Insurance Act for dropping the “ genuinely 


is left to infer that people drew the dole 
because they were lazy. In his treatment 


bear its limitations in mind. 
Unsettled Polity 


The Scottish Reformation, 1560 


By Gordon Donaldson. 
Cambridge University Press. 242 pages. 30s. 


presbyterian system. 
These two facts never quite seemed to fit 


of bishoprics 
its needs. The first stage ormation 


was a gradual and bloodless, not a revolu- 
tionary, affair, so far as church government 
was concerned. For half a generation un- 
reformed bishops and abbots remained in 
the enjoyment of their prelacies and of so 
of their endowments as the crown 
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AFRICA 


1960 


A Confidential 
Fortnightly Newsletter 


The only English language 
publication with inside in- 
formation on political and 
economic trends in the 
whole African Continent. 


By subscription only, 3 gns, 

or 12 dollars a year. Africa 

1960 will continue publication 
in 1961. 


33 RUTLAND GATE - LONDON - $.W.7 
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Statistical Summary 
of the Mineral 
Industry, 1952-1957 


tables contains comprehensive details of 
the production, exports and imports of 
all important commercial minerals and 
metals used throughout the world. 

27s. 6d. (post 10d.) 


United Kingdom Trade 
Mission to the 
United Arab Republic 


Report of the Mission which visited the 
Egyptian region of the U.A.R. early 
this year to explore the prospects of 
renewing trading contacts and increasing 
trade in both directions. 

3s. 64. (post 4d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any book seller 
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miller. 
University of California Press. London: 
Cambndge University Press (1959). 617 
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tices. They believe that, under the pressure 
of events, the party has shown some flexi- 
bility: “ Should it become even a little more 
Indian, it will be truly a force to be 
reckoned with.” 

Students of Indian politics will find here 
much useful information on the party's 
structure and organisation. There are bio- 
sketches of over fifty leading 
Indian Communists, showing, incidentally, 
that Communist leaders spring more fre- 

y from ashtra and 

than elsewhere in India; and an 
invaluable chapter on various “front” 
organisations is included. 


The North-East 
Tees-Side in Mid-Century 


By J. W. House and B. Fullerton. 
Macmillan. 454 pages. 36s. 


Nn the early fifties the Tees-side Indus- 

trial Deve t Board, the Tees-side 
and South West Durham Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the North Eastern Industrial 
Development Association decided to com- 
mission a survey of Tees-side.' Their _ 
pose was to gather together all the facts 
that could be useful in making industrial 
and economic decisions about the area, and 
they commissioned Mr J. W. House and 
Mr B. Fullerton of the De nt of 
Geography in the University of Durham to 
carry out this task. Both the sponsors and 
the authors are to be congratulated on what 
they have achieved. 

They start with describing the natural 
resources, the ph Lay gps setting, the economic 
geology and classification, and thence 
go on to a study of the human resources in 
a particularly valuable description and 
analysis of the population. This is followed 
by a thorough description of the industries, 
the public utilities, the trans facilities 
and finally the pattern of | government 
and housing in the area. The whole forms 
a most valuable reference book, and that 
the figures and facts are inevitably not 
exactly up to date is no criticism ard not 
a serious defect. It is always easy to follow 
up a series of existing figures and bring 
them up to date when this is needed for a 
specific purpose 

Inevitably, in four\/hundred and odd 


pages it is possible to fault the authors for | 


possible errors in emphasis, on which differ- 
ing views are inevitable, but the book stands 
up well to critical examination, except that 
the proof reading could have been better 
amd some petty errors should have been 
avoided. The important thing, however, is 
that the sponsors and the authors have be- 
tween them not only achieved something 
for the district they serve that is in keeping 
with the remarkable economic growth it has 
known in the last fifteen years, but have 
also given the rest of the country an example 
that could profitably be followed. 

It should also be pointed out that the sur- 
vey shows how unsatisfactory is the national 
organisation of the statistics required for 
similar regional studies. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, 
1959-60, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Her Majesty's nD Office. 492 
pages. £1 5s. 

A classified directory ‘of ail research pro- 
grammes now in hand at universities and hos-* 
pitals in Britain together with the |names of 
scientists responsible for them. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far EAst 
1959. United Nations. 178 pages. $3.00; 2Is. 


CANADIAN SHORT StorIES. Selected by Robert 
Weaver. The World’s Classics. Oxford 
University Press. 433 pages. 8s. 6d. 


History OF ENGLAND. By William McElwee. 
The Teach Yourself Books. English Universities 
Press. 196 pages. 6s, 

To compress oye hist@ry of England from the 
Roman Conquest to the accession of Elizabeth II 
into less than 200 pages might have been 
Se his Miiees ton propia Ge anh 

t wee has a the ta 
successfully. His book is easy to read, and its 
scope is wide enough to include a little social 
history and the transition from Empire to 
Commonwealth. There are five genealogical 
tables, seven maps and an index. 


Wo Owns Wom 1960. O. W. are and 
Company (Reports). 438 pages. 

This is an era of take-over bids, of industrial 

holding ies and of diversification in 
British industry. For the many in the world 
of finance who need to know the complex set-up 
of many companies in this country the two 
volumes of this directory published last year 
have proved invaluable. In this third edition 
the two volumes have been consolidated and a 
further 1,000 subsidiaries are listed making 
about 16,000 in all. The compilers have also 
added several new features. A list is given of 
United Kingdom companies with associated and 
subsidiary companies in the European Common 
Market and of United States companies with 
subsidiaries in this country. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN A PLURAL SOCIETY. 
Edited by D. Hobart Houghton, Oxford 
University Press. 416 pages. 60s. 

This book deals with the Border re of 
South Africa’s Cape Province. It y pre- 
sents detailed evidence for some familiar con- 
clusions. An economy based on the agriculture, 
trade, transport system and industry developed 
by the whites has been able to expand only 
relying increasingly on African la’ —at 
levels of skill. Thus if apartheid is fully put 
into practice its economic consequences would 
be to cut right across present lines of develop- 
ment ; already uncertainty about the future has 
started to festrict present expansion. 


GARDENING IN BriTaAIn. By Miles Hadfield. 
Hutchinson. 482 pages. 63s. 

This is a rather disappointing, though well 
documented, book on a surprisingly neglected 
subject—surprisingly because gardening is now 
the country’s leading hobby and a focus of 
growing interest among all social classes. Mr 
Hadfield, a well-known horticultural writer, 
traces styles of gardening in England from Eliza- 
bethan times until just before the last war—a 
strange time to end when one considers the 
enormous growth since then of public interest 
in amateur and professional gardening and public 
appreciation of it. His treatment also is frag- 
mentary, and he deals with too many gardens 
and gardeners in each of his periods to enable 
him to bring out the real inter-relation between 
gardening and architecture and gardening and 
social change. In short, this is a good reference 
book but not, as it might have been, a real con- 
tribution va the history of British social art. 


War Memoirs: Salvation 1944-1946. Docu- 
ments. By General de Gaulle. Translated by 
Joyce Murchie and Hamish Erskine, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 404 pages. 42s. 
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HIGHEST PRESSURE TURBINE 
BUILT IN BRITAIN 


now in operation 


Richardsons Westgarth are proud to be associated with yet another pioneering 
development in the engineering field. 
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The first British built turbine to operate on steam at 3000 Ib.’'sq.in. is now generat- 
ing power at the Steel Company of Wales Margam ‘B’ Power Station. 


Built by Richardsons Westgarth (Hartlepool) Ltd. to Brown-Boveri design, this 
‘topping’ turbine is designed to operate at 3000 Ib./sq.in. at 1060°F. and to exhaust 
at 650 Ib.’'sq.in. 


In addition to tedieaiinmnehan Richardsons Westgarth supply most of the 
main items for public electricity supply and industrial use, including Steam and 
Gas Turbines to Brown-Boveri design, Water Tube Boilers to Foster-Wheeler design, 
Economic Type Boilers, Feed Heaters, Condensers, Cooling Water Strainers and 
Vacuum Flash Sea-water Evaporators for industrial and domestic application, 


Nii 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Continuous mazrimum rating . 9500 kW 
Turbine speed ‘ 9500 r.p.m. 
Alternator rotor speed . 3000 ¥.p.m, 
Generator voltage . 10,500 11 500 
Power-factor ........... 0.7 lagging 
Steam pressure at turbine stop valve 3000 p.s.i.g. 
Steam temperature at turbine stop valve 1050°F. 
Steam pressure at erhaust outlet 650 Ib./sq.in. gauge. 
Steam temperature at exhaust outlet 670° F. 
Distance between turbine bearing centres 6ft. 6in. 
Weight of turbine rotor 1300 Ib. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD 
A member of the RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


HARTLEPOOL, CO. DUBHAM AND 58 VICTORIA 8ST., LONDON, 3.W.1 
59 MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER AND 75 BUCHANAN 8T., GLASGOW 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK ~ FOUNDED 1784 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1960 


OBGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks. ...... 
United States Government Securities . 
Municipal and Other Public Securities 


$210,944,681 
72,122,261 
14,074,356 
4,654,091 
282,420,752 
9,081,654 
9,610,765 
3,044,290 
$605,952, 850 


Loans and Discounts ... . 


Banking Houses and Equipment 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (270,000 Shares—$100 Par) 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits. ... . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1960 . 


Acceptances. ..... 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 
Other Liabilities 


$ 27,000,000 
20,000,090 
8,804,585 
3,914,594 
675,000 
527,911,932 
10,404,791 
5,991,428 
1,250,520 
$605,952, 850 


Securities carried at $23,204,138 have been pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


48: Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 
Freedomland Office - 2800 Baychester Avenue 


NEW YORK CLEA 
. 


ING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


TRUSTEES 
* 
ALBERT ( SIMMONDS, JR. 


DONALD M. ELLIMAN 
President 


a, Anes ASHFORTH 
, B. Ashforth, lac, 


JERVIS J. BABB 
New Yerk 


CHARLES M. BLISS 
Executive Vice President 


ALEXANDER CALDER, JR. 
l nion Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, JR. 
Choate Ronalds Reynolds & lister 


WILL cA M. CRUIKSHANK 
Crauthsbank Company 


ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Sallivan & Cromwell 


FLL WHITNEY DEBEVOISE 
Debevoise, Plimpton & McLean 


MAGRUDER DENT 
Joshua L. Baily & Ca. 


JOHN 4. oy NEY 


New Yor 


G FORGE C_ FRASER 
lexas Pacific Land Truss 


THEODORE G. MONTAGUE 
The Borden Company 


M. NIELSEN 
Lhe Bubcock & Wilcox Company 


4. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Metwat Life Assurance Company 
of America 
HENRY J. SCHULER 
New York 


WILL bAbe pupa os 
New Yo 


HOW ABD Cc. SMITH 
New York 


JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Lid. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
ew Yor 


FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlantic Matual lusurance Company 


STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 
Voorbees Walker Sinith Smith & Haines 


ROY BARTON WHITE 
Baltimore & Obre Railroad Company 


© MEMBER FLDIRAL RUSERVE SYSTEM 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
tems which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Ritual at 
Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, Wednesday night. 
N its way to the moment of truth when it nominated Senator 
Kennedy on Wednesday night, the Democratic convention 
moved in accordance with a ritual as stylised—and as irrele- 
vant to the main issue—as the ritual attending a bullfight. In 
the past week Senator Kennedy has approached the final kill with 
the calculated confidence of a matador who knows that, once the 
gate has closed behind his bull, he needs no more than a cold 
nerve and quick feet to accomplish the expected death in the 
afternoon. The ceremonial formalities in the Los Angeles Sports 
Arena and at the Biltmore Hotel, where the convention headquarters 
are situated, have done little or nothing to change the realities that 
were apparent even before the delegates came to California. In 
spite of the long and deeply moving demonstration which the con- 
vention made on behalf of Mr Adlai Stevenson on Wednesday, 
Senator Kennedy is the victor because he has triumphantly deployed 
the big battalions of votes which he has been assembling ever since 
the beginning of the year. 

The ritual has been, as usual, a mixture of the hilarious and 
the downright embarrassing. It is the unshakable conviction of 
nominating conventions that the peace of mind a delegate needs 
to pick a potential President can be achieved only by filling his 
ears with the blare of trombones, his eyes with the flounce of 
blonde curls and his mouth with a fat cigar. In the opening session 
on Monday, God’s name having been invoked by Cardinal McIntyre 
of Los Angeles and (rather more frequently) by Mr Paul Butler, 
the Democrats’ national chairman, “ The Star-spangled Banner ” 
was sung by an array of Hollywood celebrities whose marital com- 
plications would fill roughly as many pages as a party platform. 


The colours have been trooped by teen-aged girls in shakos, and . 


spontaneous demonstrators have been: pushed into line by sweat- 
ing organisers clutching stop-watches, But for once all this parody 
of pageantry has looked out of date, The arena in which it has 
taken place, unlike the halls in which past conventions have been 
held, is an antiseptic modern building filled with chromium, con- 
crete and pastel-coloured seats. In such a setting the traditional 
carnival of a convention is plainly revealed for what it is—an 
anachronistic survival from the nineteenth century. 

The last few days have been rich with symbolism. When Senator 
Kennedy arrived on Saturday he was greeted outside the Biltmore 
Hotel by a crowd of typical admirers—clean-faced if slightly un- 
imaginative young people from the suburbs—among whom there 
moved a group of fundamentalist Protestants calling for a God- 
fearing man (as distinct, presumably, from a Pope-loving one) in 
the White House. Two vast neon signs facing the hotel, one on 
a Baptist church and the other on the office of an insurance com- 
pany, neatly summarised the arguments: “Worship the Lord” 
stood next to “ The Equitable Life.” But the prize for the most 
chilling piece of symbolism must be awarded to the scene in the 
convention hall on Monday as young Senator Church of Idaho 
delivered the keynote speech. He called, with an earnestness that 
sounded uncommonly genuine, for a reawakening of America to 





face the growing power of the communist world ; but the delegates, 
snapping their neighbours with miniature cameras or powdering 
their own faces, stolidly refused to be awakened. 

If the observer concludes that most of what has gone on in 
Los Angeles is pure formality, he is quite right. This impression 
is reinforced by the work of the preparatory committees that met 
before the convention. The Rules Committee settled the one 
interesting question on its agenda—the order in which states which 
want to switch their votes between ballots should be recognised— 
by simply telling the convention’s chairman, Governor Collins of 
Florida, to make up his own rule when the moment arrived. 
The Credentials Committee showed the wisdom of Solomon in 
splitting the seven-man delegation from Puerto Rico between two 
rival factions, and the proposal that delegates from the South 
who supported the Republicans in 1956 should be expelled from 
the conference had been quietly dropped by Monday morning. 
Even the important Platform Committee, which drafts the proposals 
that will in theory be the Democrats’ policy for the next four years, 
seems to have made up its mind what to say before it came to 
Los Angeles. It has persuaded the convention to approve, among 
other things, a notably liberal programme for helping Negroes to 
win social equality. Its determination to do so was not shaken in 
the least by the expected protests of the South. 

This is not to say that the convention has been “ rigged,” as 
critics like Mr Harry Truman have implied. It is true that most 
of the convention officials chosen by Mr Paul Butler are sympathetic 
to Senator Kennedy. It is also true that some of Mr Kennedy’s 
rivals have not been given as many seats in the galleries for their 
supporters as they would have liked. But this does not’ amount 
to fixing the proceedings. If the feeling persists that this conven- 
tion has been governed by a logic which was ordained before it 
began, there are two causes. 

In the first place, all the ritual hullaballoo which attracts the 
public’s attention has had even less to do with the underlying 


shows cach time they take place. The mi 

“ Ladies for LBJ” whose uniforms have adorned the corridors of 
the Biltmore Hotel in support of Mr Johnson for the last week 
(and the band of nymphets, rooting for the Governor of New 
Jersey, who can only be called Lolitas for Meyner) have had 


In the second place, the development of modern 
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has removed the necessity for one of the functions which the 
convention used to perform. Because of air travel and television, 
a candicace cari make his claims known to the delegates before 
they leave their homes. This year the long process of bargaining 
and commitment was four-fifths completed before Mr Butler banged 
his gavel to open Monday's session. It is not simply that Senator 
Kennedy was able to show his vote-getting skill in the primary 
elections which a number of states hold so that voters can express 
their preferences. Even in states where there were no primaries 
the obvious popularity of Mr Kennedy's face on television screens 
and magazine covers gave delegates the hint. He came to Los 
Angeles holding a thicker wad of promissory notes than almost any 
other candidate except an incumbent President has held for a 
quarter of a century. The cashing of these promissory notes 
continued until midday on Monday in a succession of press con 
ferences at the Biltmore Hotel, where local potentates declored 
their support] for Senator Kennedy with the relaxed zest of Latin 
American republics declaring war on Germany in 1945. 

At this point there remained to the convention the one decision 
which justified its existence. Mr Kennedy was clearly the most 
electable candidate. The question was whether he would also 
make the best President for the conduct of foreign policy. The 
doubts that ‘already existed in spme people’s minds on this score 
were brought to the surface at the beginning of the week by the 
news that the Russians had shot down an American reconnaissance 
aircraft off their ¢oast and were threatening to help Dr Castro 
against any American intervention in Cuba. It cannot be said that 
Mr Kennedy helped his case at this point. Some delegates were 
plainly irritated by his confident, prediction on Monday that he 
had already tied down more than enough votes to win. He has 
also displayed, in interviews and television appearances, a boyish 
tenseness which hardly recommends him as a negotiator-in-chief. 

However, the convention decided shortly before eleven o'clock on 
Wednesday night—when Wyoming cast its conclusive vote near the 
end of the first ballot—that it thought the young Senator from 
Massachussets was fit for the Presidency. It was the need to make 
this decision, and this alone, which saved the convention from 
being a purely ritual act. The commitments made in the previous 
half-year had given Senator Kennedy very nearly, but not quite, an 
assured majority ; the margin that remained was enough to ensure 
that the decision would be hard contested. The events of the last 
few months had also defined the single issue over which the fing 
battle was f Thus the true purpose of the convention ha 
not yet quite vanished, although at times it seemed in danger 
of doing so under the accretion of irrelevant ceremonial. 


Quarantining Castro 


VENTS have once more overtaken the Eisenhower Administra- 

tion. For some time it has been planning to take the lead. 
in the joint attack upon Latin American poverty which Brazil has 
been urging for two years. 
his decision to do so will have a somewhat cynical reception 
among Latin Americans, coming as it did only in the wake of 
Mr Khrushchev’s saucy inroad into the Caribbean. They may be 
tempted to conclude that without Dr Fidel Castro and his Russian 
friends W on would still be turning a deaf car to complaints 
that it neglects \its neighbours and sends the bulk of its foreign 
aid funds and loans to allegedly more vulnerable areas further 
afield. Originally the intention was to unveil the Eisenhower plan 
at the Inter-American Conference in September. But it has been 
pushed prematurely on to the stage, blinking and shivering, before 
the men in the State Department had time to finish their 
work. ‘The new sense of urgency is due to the sober realisation 
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that the only sound way to make the rest of Latin America immune 
to the communist and Fidelist viruses is to improve its social, 
economic and political health. 

In his statement on Monday Mr Eisenhower spoke of the need 
for better utilisation of land, its wider distribution to peasant 
owners and the opening of new land to settlement ; of more owner- 
ship by people of their own small homes ; of a fairer division of 
income ; and of an even more rapid spread of democratic institu- 
In September the Latin 
American countries themselves will be able to put forward their 
own list of priorities—though only those who agree to co-operate 
with the United States, and to do their part, will benefit. Cuba 
and any other countries which have close economic and political 
relations with the Soviet Union will be excluded. 

Mr Eisenhower insisted, rightly, that this was no Marshall plan 
for Latin America. The problem is quite different ; there are no 
ravages of war to be repaired, and in Mr Eisenhower's view at 
least—though the next President may hot agree—private capital 
must still do the lion’s share of raising the standard of living. The 
Administration seems, however, at last to have accepted the view 
that it must support the reforms in health, housing, and education 
which pay no monetary dividends. How big a programme the 
Administration is thinking of may be clearer when Mr Eisenhower 
sends his message to Congress after it returns to Washington in 
August. All he said this week was that somewhat more money 
would be required from Congress, although the new Inter-American 
Bank and other lending institutions should play an important part. 
But Congress is likely to be too busy with domestic matters to 
add much, before it disperses, to the pittance for Latin America 
‘about $100 million, nearly half of which is for military assistance) 
that is provided in this year’s foreign aid appropriation. Mr 
Eisenhower has laid the corner-stone, but it will be up to his 
successor to build upon it. 


Outlook Unsettled 


EMOCRATS who are looking this convention week for statistics 
D with which to embarrass the Administration have a happy 
windfall in the unemployment figures released by the Department 


of Labour. At the June count the number of people looking for 
jobs had grown by nearly a million in the course of a month, even 
though the numbers at work had moved up simultaneously to a 
record 68.6 million. Thus, after allowing for seasonal factors, 
the proportion of the labour force which was unemployed jumped 
sharply from 4.9 per cent in May to §.5 per cent—a figure that 
compares with one of 5.1 per cent a year ago. Coming after the 
encouraging drop in unemployment between April and May, these 
figures were disappointing ; they also deserve some qualification. 
June is a somewhat wild month for unemployment readings, since 
it coincides with the influx into the labour market of large numbers 
of youthful job-seekers from the schools and colleges. The extent 
to which this movement is reflected in the June figures depends, 
in any year, on how the calendar falls. More important, the 
“ seasonal adjustment” that is made to offset this factor does not 
allow for the increasing numbers now leaving school. 

With most economists clinging to a “high plateau” interpreta- 
tion of the economy, straws in the wind are being closely inspected. 
Mr Eisenhower told his news conference last week that the economy, 
at first reckoning, did slightly better in the second quarter of 
1960 than in the first ; the gross national product, calculated on 
an annual basis, moved up from $500 billion to $503 billion. The 
President regarded this as encouraging, but many were disappointed 
that the quarter-to-quarter gain had dropped so sharply. In terms 
of cars produced the motor industry has reported its best half-year 
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GMAEMAEA company 


Ever since Budd developed the first all- 

steel automobile body in 1912, major 

manufacturers have counted on Budd 

to tool and produce car and truck body 
components .. . chassis frames . . . wheels . . . hubs and 
brake drums . . . of highest quality. And, in that time, 
Budd’s specialized engineering, metallurgical and fabri- 
cating skills have contributed many ideas, techniques and 
tools that help the automotive industry perform its mir- 
acles of mass production. Today, Budd ranks high among 
the 200 largest industrial concerns in the world, with sales 
in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32, U.S.A. 
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since 1955 but the conveyor belts are slowing down this month 
to lighten the load of 1960 cars (over a million of them) still 
on dealers’ hands. 

Meanwhile, the American consumer, who has so far this year 
proved himself a stalwart recession-fighter, is causing some anxicty. 
Sales in department stores were fractionally high<r in June, but 
they were still well below their April level, and it is by no means 
certain that the June figure for total retail sales will show an 
improvement on May. Moreover, consumers—according to the 
latest quarterly poll by the University of Michigan—are feeling 
less inclined than they were in February to make large purchases 
of durable goods, and they are rather more inclined to believe that 
a recession (similar in severity to the one in 19§8) is in the offing 
While consumers may do better than their present mood suggests, 
these findings have encouraged the view that the economy must 
now look to a turn-about in steel production and to the rebuilding 
of stocks for its much-needed shot in the arm. 


Going Slow on Defence 


ust after the collapse of the summit conference it seemed 

possible that Congress might react by adding as much as $1.5 
billion to the defence budget even though, Mr Eisenhower, to safe- 
guard this year’s surplus in the national accounts, might spend 
none of it. Governor Rockefeller, the critic of the President's 
defence policies on the Republicans’ own hearth, has been calling 
for an even greater increase ; so has Senator Kennedy. In view 
of such pressures, and the fact that this is an election year, Congress 
has been moderate in adding only $661 million to the $39.3 billion 
which the President requested in January. Moreover, the Adminis- 
tration may be weakening a bit in its resolve not to touch a penny 
of the excess. Mr Gates, the Secretary of Defence, who is never 
very comfortable when reined in by the careful spenders of the 
Budget Bureau, said last week that some of the money, at least, 
will be spent to bring new weapons into being more rapidly. In 
any case, the next President will have the last word. 

The final sum was a compromise between the sum voted by the 
House (which in the sunny days before the summit had given the 
President almost exactly the amount he asked for) and the $1.1 
billion added by the less parsimonious and more alarmed Senate 
in the darker days which followed. In the tug-of-war between 
the two Houses the Administration carried off the biggest prize: 
the new conventionally-powered aircraft carrier which it has been 
trying to win for two years. The House had turned it down, but 
the Senate came to the rescue, largely on the ground that a new 
carrier would be a useful mobile base for dealing with limited wars. 
The same fear that the Administration has not provided adequately 
for far-flung emergencies lay behind the additional $200 million for 
more transport aircraft and the increase of $162 million in money 
to speed up the re-equipment of the Army. Congress also doubled, 
to $170 million, the sum asked to prepare for keeping bombers 
continuously in the air if the Administration should decide that 
this, is necessary. 

The biggest rebuff to the President as a military expert was 
the $265 million appropriated for the B-70 supersonic bomber, 
which Mr Eisenhower thought merited only $75 million this year. 
This would have been enough only to build two or three prototypes. 
Now the Air Force has, if the Administration approves, nearly all 
it wanted for this high-altitude, high-speed and long-range successor 
to the B-52. Three arguments won the day for the B-7o: that 
manned aircraft are more flexible than missiles, that it has com- 
mercial possibilities, and that it has the altitude and range to 
carry out intelli missions from bases in the United States— 
if satellites have not taken over this job by 1963. which is the 
earliest that the B-70 could come into operation. 
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Washington’s Mixed Schools 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


I Washington, DC, the school year which has just ended is the 
sixth since the colour bar was removed, at one stroke, from 
all its schools. Spurred on by President Eisenhower, the capital 
moved at once to carry out the ruling of the Supreme Court in May, 
1954, that racial segregation in the tax-supported schools is un- 
constitutional. Since the city is a voteless area governed by con- 
gressional committees its residents were not consulted. Instead, in 
a situation without parallel in other American communities, the 
educational authorities had to assume the whole responsibility. 

Before 1954 there were separate school systems for the two races, 
joined only in the person of the superintendent. As early as 1952, 
the school board began to prepare parents, other citizens and its 
own staff for the coming of a single system for the area's 114,000 
children. But the changing population of the District of Columbia 
has made the problem more difficult. Negroes, mostly from low- 
income areas in the South, have been coming into Washington in 
great numbers since 1930. Today Negroes make up more than 
half of the total population and the proportion of them in the 
schools, which amounted to only 38.3 per cent in 1940, rose to 50.7 
per cent in 1950 and to 74.1 per cent by 1958. This is due partly to 
the higher birthrate among Negroes, but also to the postwar exodus 
of white families with school-age children to the nearby suburbs in 
Virginia and Maryland. This year’s census showed that the popula- 
tion of the District of Columbia had fallen in a decade from 802,178 
to 747,932 while that of the whole metropolitan area of Washington 
was growing from 1,464,000 to just under 2 million. 

The school that a child goes to is determined by where he lives 
and, when the number of Negroes in a residential area reaches 
what is known as the “ tipping point,” white residents depart with 
arush. Thus, in spite of a real effort to eradicate segregation by 
colour, about 20 of the District’s 170 schools are now all-Negro 
and about § are all-white. In most of them at least 70 per cent 
of the pupils are of one race, which makes the children who 
are in the minority—whether they are white or Negro—feel left out. 
Sixty-two per cent of the teachers are now Negro and they are 
often less well qualified than white teachers. 

The persistence, in practice, of racial segregation, even where 
this runs counter to public policy, is not confined to Washington. 
In New York City about 1.3 million people, mostly white, moved 


and Negroes, the southern segregationists, including 
Congress serving on the committees for the District of Columbia, 
felt that their warnings had been justified. In 1953, when only the 
white children were examined, those in the sixth grade did better 
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Today every major test shows that pupils in Washington's schools 
are much closer a national standard. The improvement is 
due mainly to the adoption, in April 1956, of an experimental 
“ four-track ” system which is now in use in all four of the high 
school years, and is being tried out in the elementary schools. 
The four tracks—known as basic, general, college preparatory 
and honours—group children according to their intelligence, 
achievement, drive and health. Changes from one to another are 
permitted if a child’s work warrants it. The honours course 1s 
_intended to give the gifted child an opportunity to use all his 
ability, and it, has been both strikingly \successful and extremely 
popular—almost too popular—with middle-class parents. ‘Dr 
Hansen, the-Superintendent of Schools, feels that it is “ unfortunate 
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to use the honours curriculum as a status symbol.” The basic track 
for retarded pupils also has important aims. It is intended to give 
them as much education as they can absorb, and to provide them 
with the satisfaction of accomplishment which they could not hope 
to experience among a group capable of more rapid progress. By 
holding their interest, this may discourage the early school leaving 
which often leads to unemployment and juvenile delinquency. 
A great deal of publicity has also been given, particularly in the 
states south of Washington, to the problems of behaviour in the 
Disttict of Columbia's schools. Governor Almond of Virginia, in 
1is segregationist phase, once spoke of “ the livid stench of sadism, 
sex immorality and juvenile pregnancy infesting the mixed schools 
of the District of Columbia.” 


Recently Dr Hansen published a 
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Rescuing New Haven 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT 


~— to the graduation ceremonies at Yale University last month 
still found blocks of buildings between the railway station and the 
college lying flat, but the omnipresent rubble was less menacing than 
it had been. Bright new signs read “ Pardon our dust while we build 
a new New Haven” while shiny new buildings indicate that there is 
more to the slogan than mere hope. The path of urban rescue and 
renewal has at no point been easy, for New Haven is ancient, illus- 
trious, set in its ways, no longer growing. Its population, almost static, 
is divided between gown and town, with little friendliness between 
them. Gown does brilliant academic and scientific work, town labours 
in factories, repairs automobiles, runs the railway, handles small shops, 
includes a sprinkling of factory owners, professional’ men, and long- 
lived elders whose civic attitudes date from the turn of the century. 

Once dignified and important, during the last twenty years the town 
was fast losing its reason for being. Factories set down in Civil War 
days were obsolete, inefficient and threatening to move south for cheaper 
labour. The railway, which had its headquarters there, was facing 
massive new competition from the Con- 


OAK STREET D> 
CHURCH STREET 


CO 


necticut Turnpike being built . beside it. 
Planned in 1638, around nine green 
squares, New Haveh’s shape rendered its 
business centre particularly vulnerable to 
strangulation by motor traffic. In‘ the 
centre of the town vehicles which could 
neither move nor park were driving busi- 
ness out to more spacious sections. Fine 
neighbourhoods were deteriorating, schools 
were out of date, tax revenues falling. 
Sporadic efforts to save New Haven 
from its own inertia took practical form 
only after Congress passed the Housing 
Act of ‘1949 and Mr Richard Lee, born in 
a slum district, got the voters to elect him 
Mayor in 1953. Since then the energetic 
Mr Lee has gathered around him the best 
brains of town and college to help him to 
solve New Haven’s complex ills. He and 
his development groups are attacking these 
with a combination of weapons which 
already show results. Traffic planning, 
government aid for slum clearance and 
schools, state aid for highways and indus- 
tridl facilities, local bond issues, a com- 
plete plan for improvement without too 
much pain, were combined with a high 
degree of political skill on all levels. Pri- 
vate capital began to co-operate. In some 
areas people and businesses clogging the 
new ways had to be moved—3 per cent of 


the population has already been re-housed, 
600 small businesses have been relocated. 

The first rewards of this effort to save 
New Haven as a city became visible when 
after a particularly bad district had been 
remade it began to yield four times as 
much in taxes as when it was a town 
scandal. The sins of the Oak Street slum 
are now buried beneath a fast four-lane 
entrance road, with office buildings and 
flats rising beside it. Private investment 
there now totals $18,600,000 with about 
$10 million more to come. Church Street, 
on the south edge of the town’s central 
green, is being given a new inlet and 
outlet to railway and toll road with a new 
hotel and a revamped shopping region to 
follow. Wooster Square, with its old but 
handsome’ houses, is having its pride 
stirred with a new school, a community 
centre and jobs in light industry at its 
back door. Plans for the Long Wharf 
industrial area include the spectacular 
removal of a factory, whose locks and 
bolts secure most of New England, to a 
n¢w site where workers can turn out the 
same production with half as much floor 
space. “Middle ground” neighbour- 
hoods, housing 49 per cent of the popula- 
tion in single family wooden houses, are 
being repaired and refurbished. 


The gross costs of the first four projects, 
including buying and clearing the land, 
relocating residents, making certain new 
capital improvements, was budgeted at 
$64,508,959, of which a third was spent 
by September, 1959. The money comes 
from federal grants of $27 million, state 
and local contributions of $17 million and 
$20 million from the sale of cleared lands. 
The target date for the four major projects 
now under way is 1965; if they are as 
successful as is hoped these projects will 
generate others. 

All this takes financial and _ political 
juggling of a high order. New Haven 
aims to set the pace for the whole country 
in rescuing cities from decay and making 
them once more valuable centres for com- 
merce and the professions. It is too early 
to know whether it can balance the dead 
weight of a static population with the pull 
into the city of essential services centred 
there, whether efficient new factories, 
offices and living quarters will employ all 
the city’s working population, or leave a 
heavy load of the lesser skilled to be sup- 
ported, whether New Haven would stay 
awake if Mr Lee moved on to wider fields 
or fall back into the inertia that would 
allow the city’s sprawling suvarbs to sap 
its life. 
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You flo tru ? 


Old English proverb: “ All fluids flow”’. 


Fact. Mild ale, milk of human kindness, meths, myths, 
moths, maths, mulligatawny .. . all flow, all anyhow. 
Beer downhill, damp uphill, ink everywhere. Sea sideways in lumps. 


At home, no problem. Turn hot tap, get cold water.) 

But in British beehive of industry, buzz buzz clickety click, 

flow-control fundamental. Can’t pump chemicals Anglo-Saxon drainpipes . . 
can’t pour phenolphthalein chipped teapot ... 

can't put new wine old buckets ... Laughing stock. 


So. Modern industrial practice thinwall piping systems in (e.g.) chemical 

(e.g.) petro-chemical installations. How neat, light, precise, how thin wall, 
smooth bore, non corrosive! Everyone pleased. Fluids flow fast, no knock glug. 
All enchanted. But how turn corner? All ask. 


How? Thin-wall elbows, bends, wiggles, forks, junctions... 
Who? Wilmot Breeden. . 


Wilmot Breeden first manufacturers in U.K. to undertake large-scale production 
thin-wall elbows, other etcetera fittings. TRUFLO range (Tru-true flow-flo . . ,.) 
Stainless steels, nickel, Monel*, Inconel*, Corronel 210* and aluminium. 
Wilmot “‘every-British-car-roads-today"’ Breeden! Sing. Shout. Investigate. 


| . *Registered trade names of 
oO re e en Henry Wiggin & Company Ltd. 
(Serious enquiries about Truflo fittings 


will be seriously answered from 
Goodman Street, Birm{ngham 1.) 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne. 
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report which shows that, while some problems of discipline and 
behaviour have indeed worsened in the past five years, others 
have cased. But in very few instances has cither had anything to 
do with mixed attendance at the city’s schools. 

There has been only one verified mixed marriage, although there 
are rumours of two others. In each race, however, pregnancies 
_ among girls under the compulsory attendance age of 16 have risen, 
- from 7.6 to 12.7 a thousand among white girls, and from 11.9 
to 16.9 among Negro girls. But the number of cases of venereal 
disease has fallen somewhat. Morcover, although cases of juvenile 
delinquency have declined only very slightly among white children, 
they have decreased markedly among the non-white ones. Vandal- 
ism, however, has risen. 

In the first flush of racial desegregatiot, social functions were 
curtailed in some schools, but they have been revived to a consider- 
able extent. Each senior class held a dance in 1958-59 which both 
races attended, although there was no mixed dancing; glee clubs, 
dramatic societies, and school bands have been continued. There 


Indeed, after six years of integration the number of school incidents 
attributable to racial friction is remarkably small. In view of the 


benefit positively from being taught under the same roof. 


Metals in Mind 


EMBERS of Congress left Washington last week with two 

separate measures in the works to aid domestic producers 
of lead and zinc who have been seeking increased protection for 
the last five years. The first of these measures would subsidise 
small producers—those mining less than 2,000 tons of either metal 
a year—by the amount that the market price fell short of 17 cents 
a pound for lead and 14} cents for zinc; at present lead is fetching 
13 cents a pound and zinc 12 cents. The second and more com- 
prehensive measure proposes instead an approximate doubling of 
the present import duties on both metals and permits a further 
increase if and when prices fall below stated levels. 

Producers of lead and zinc have made much of their troubles. 
The import quotas imposed by President Eisenhower in the 
summer of 1958 (after the House had killed a five-year programme 
of price supports for non-ferrous metals) have proved unpopular 
all round. Producers consider the quotas too generous to offer any 
real protection to the industry. If they have to choose between 
evils, domestic smelters would opt for higher tariffs rather than 
restriction by quotas. A report from the Tariff Commission, issued 
at the end of March, confirmed that the patient is ill and that 
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Fair Results 


CCORDING to the final tally, some 308,000 people visited last 
month’s British Exhibition in New York—e figure that 


to be reached if the cost to the organisers of this exceedingly 
expensive two-week spectacle was to be met in full. The deficit 
is, of course, an internal problem for the organising company 
(British Overseas Fairs Ltd) and its parent, the Federation of 
British Industries. By outsiders it must be voted moncy well lost. 
For the British Exhibition—as New York's taxi drivers were all too 
willing to testify—was a great popular success. 

The organisers are emphasising the fact that the Exhibition 
attracted an unusually “good class” of visitor: the crowd that 
milled round the Coliseum showed either serious business inten- 
tions or a willingness to throw itself whole-heartedly into the many 
sideshows contrived for its diversion. In any immediate reckoning 
in pounds, shillings and pence, only the motor industry—with all 
its exhibits readily saleable in the American market—and firms 
selling in the very successful ‘grocery shop are likely to show a 
profit. For most of the other exhibitors, dividends from this 
investment consist largely of prestige, publicity and some valuable 
education in how to do business with the Americans. But a grati- 
fying number have stayed on to follow up trade inquiries 

The most frequent criticism of the exhibition was the generally 
poor display put on by manufacturers of consumer goods who did 
scant justice to the imaginative decor—the “ London Arcade "— 


Italy and not Scotland as the source of these imported goods. Even 
so, the Council of Industrial Design's stand received over a thou- 
sand written (as opposed to verbal) inquiries, with a strange trio of 
products attracting the most interest: a tea trolley with a built-in 
silver canteen, a wall shelf unit, and a piano. 
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TALON a To LT 
—when Carol and the gang 


have a television party 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when Carol Marsden gets into jeans, and has 
her friends round for coffee, jazz and television. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when she does most of her television viewing— 
either with visiting friends or with the family. There’s so much on ABC 
at weekends. Besides traditional and modern jazz, there are exciting 
serials, and programmes featuring her favourite singing stars. Carol also 
likes to see young people of her own age discussing their views and 
opinions in their own programme. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when Carol makes most of her buying decisions. 
She’s got her first job, as a secretary in Bolton, and for the first time has 
money of her own. Television keeps her up to date with clothes, cos- 
metics, and all the things she likes to spend it on. At the weekend, she 
can chat to Mum about the latest things she’s seen and set her heart on. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME to reach Carol and the rest of the Marsden 
family—and four million homes like theirs in the Nerth and Midlands. 
That’s half the ITV homes in England and Wales, and more than half 
the buying power. The Marsdens have more money now than ever 
before ; they can afford more things for themselves and their home. So if 
you sell what they want, tell them about it—through ABC Television. 


/ 
THE WEEKEND IS-THE TIME! 


ABC WEEKEND TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS NETWORK 


ABC TELEVISION LIMITED, ONE HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 


A Member of the Auociated British Picture Corporation 
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Who puts the 
muscle 
behind the 
big heave-ho? 


<<. EZ 
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An Oldham battery put that up there. And powering a fork-lift truck is no 
easy life for a battery. All that stopping, starting, tilting, stacking. But it’s ‘ 


just the kind of assignment for which Oldham are always finding ever-more- 
efficient answers. 


Constant research 


Power Seal plates, vitreous felt retainer mats, Fibrak separators, ‘X’ metal 
alloy grids—all these are Oldham ‘firsts’ in the field of battery research. In 


practical terms, they mean much longer battery life and even greater 
efficiency. 


Now-—the greatest advance of all! 

Oldham’'s latest product represents the greatest advance ofall: the Pg double- 
sleeve multi-tube battery for industrial traction and buses. Outstanding 
Pg benefits are longer life, greater capacity, reduced weight and low 
self-discharge. The result is a battery which, size for size, will power a 
heavier payload or make possible an extended operating time. The Pg can 
make an important contribution to lowering operating costs. If this is your 
problem, better make a note: discuss Pg with an Oldham engineer. * 


Oldham here, there, everywhere 

The Oldham story is one of successful development for many diverse pur- 
poses. Where the going is toughest, where battery failure is unthinkable— 
there you'll find Oldham. In buses, heavy trucks, aircraft ...down mines, on 
farms, not least in your own car . . . Oldham batteries mean longer life, and 


always that famous ‘power to spare’ performance that’s built into every 
Oldham battery. 


LDHA 


\ 
ALWAYS MAKING BATTERIES BETTER 


Industrial Traction Batteries - Portable Mines Lighting - Emergency Lighting Equipment 
Stationary Battery Installations - Motor Transport Starter Batteries 


OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON - MANCHESTER - TELEPHONE DENTON 2431 
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Not far from 
Moscow 


horizon: this way, to a Moscow whose nightmare spires have 

barely sunk out of sight; that way, out into the vastness of the 
Russian plain. The little wayside station seems, in this leafy season, 
to be set in the middle of a wood. Only here and there among the 
trees can one glimpse what looks like a rather ramshackle shed. 
But walk to the end of the platform, duck under the automatichesky 
schlagbaum (trains, on this main line, are frequent, and road traffic 
is negligible, so the barrier is usually down) and stroll down the 
dirt road, aow powdery with the dust that, when rain comes, will 
turn into gluey mud ; and a revelation follows. The station lies 
in the centre of a populous community—one of the dachnye 
pasyolki that are Moscow’s nearest (if remote) equivalent to 
Surbiton or Weybridge. 

In winter snow, the little wooden houses stand out clearly among 
the bare trees ; but in summer, when “ Dachaland” is most alive, 
it is almost invisible from any distance. Each little plot is stoutly 
fenced off and densely overgrown, trees and shrubberies combining 
to shield the dachnik from his neighbours’ eyes. And that is mainly 
what he is here for. 

Russians do not share the Anglo-Saxon passion for gardening. 
The dachnik may, as a condition of his tenure, have to plant fruit 
trees or bushes, but once planted they are apt to run as wild as 
everything else. Undergrowth is given its head (any Russian man- 
sion in whose grounds one can actually see between the trees is 
credited with “a park in the English manner ”’). The trees, bushes, 
and high palisades create the final privacy for which the soul yearns 
after the hideous overcrowding and watchful pressures of urban 
Moscow. There is a peace here that passes the understanding 
of, and therefore alarms, the Party, which insists that leisure must 
be as collective as work. 


S HIMMERING in the midsummer heat, the rails stretch to the flat" 


“The Americans are the only real communists,” said a Russian , 


who had once seen the neighbourly open gardens of their suburbs, 
as he ruefully contemplated the defence works of Dachaland. Mr 
Khrushchev himself has given blunt warning that communism 
cannot be achieved through dachas. Dacha life is indeed shock- 
ingly anti-Soviet, but it is fast growing. Physical overcrowding 
in the city is not the only stimulus. Privileged bureaucrats, with 
spacious flats in Moscow’s upper-class blocks, still head for the 
woods in summer, and stretch out their weekends from Friday 
evening until after lunch on Monday, if they rank high enough to 
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Soviet Midsummer—I 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





get away with it. (These fortunates. at least, have surely succeeded 
in “catching up with and surpassing the most advanced western 
countries.”) There are other dachniki who have somchow con- 
trived to find jobs in Moscow without getting permission to live 
there. A residence permit for the surrounding area being casier to 
obtain, they can get by if they find a room in a dacha near a station 
with good electric train services to town. 

A dacha can be a lucrative investment. Technically, there is 
no outright buying and selling, but Russians have experience of 
getting round technicalities. Modest little wooden houses bought 
or built only a few years ago may change hands at three times 
their original cost, yielding a profit of many thousands of roubles. 
An owner may even live on the rent paid by summer tenants, 
spending his own summer in an outhouse or an upper room, or 
virtually camping out on a balcony. If things go well, he can 
enlarge the house (and thus accommodate either a growing family 
or more tenants) at a relatively low cost, and with little difficulty 
nowadays in obtaining building materials ; the tradition of building 
almost entirely in wood makes this an easy matter in a well 
timbered region. 

Socially, dachas are status symbols, like chauffeurs, housemaids 
and foreign gramophone records. They range down from the park- 
girt mansions of the real Top People, through the upper-bracket 
level of the senior Organisation Men (whose organisations provide 
a so-t of cantonment, iron-fenced and with guarded gates, within 
which a score of houses may be quite spaciously dispersed) to the 
commoner communities of small wooden buildings eround the 
railway stations. But even the humblest confer status, and these 
also confer a relaxed informality. 

One can cycle in pyjamas down a quiet, dusty lane which, 
although stirringly named Sacco and Vanzetti Street, is quite free 
of exhortatory placards about fulfilling the seven year plan, and 
encounter only a plump lady who has simply lain down on the 
ground to sleep out the hot afternoon. One can exercise a dog, 
and ignore the half-hearted appeals on the clubhouse noticeboard 
for more participation in group activities. With luck, one need 
scarcely see the neighbours; only a faint murmer through the 
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foliage suggests that they, too, are idly talking away a long summer 


sachtine The horrified venturers 
to the interior have found that religious funerals are “ very 
common,” religious weddings newly “fashionable,” and christen- 
ings once more overwhelmingly prevalent. 

This discovery would not have taken the bold explorers by 
surprise if they had ever strolled round a little blue-domed village 
church less than ten miles from the Kremlin, on which,a recent 
- visitor stumbled one hot Sunday morning. In the graveyard a 
tiny plot catered for loyally secular Party members ; around them 
spread rank upon rank of curlicued wrought-iron crosses, many 
freshly silver-painted, a good number standing over obviously 
new graves, some of which were ‘being visited by large family 
parties. Beside the church a line of women cupped their hands 
to receive a ritual dole of coloured grain. The last of a dying 
generation? Just behind them, a score of young fathers and 
mothers, muscular, sunburnt collective-farm types, were 
unashamedly queuing up for the christening of the infants that 
lay in their arms, swaddied to boiling point in the midday sun. 

The steady flood of anti-religious propaganda—in schools and 
Pioneer camps, broadcasts and popular almanacks, pamphlets and 


satirical acts on open-air stages—seems, in fact, to start running 
into the sand at the very gates of the city that pumps it out. 
Unconsciously, the communist authorities may themselves be 
helping to revive interest in Russia's older faith even among urban 
Muscovites. Especially in summer, the healthy pleasure of 
“tourism” is now actively encouraged—touristi in this sense 
being\\primarily hikers and campers. For their benefit nice little 
illustrated guidebooks (not to mention picture postcards) are now 
published ; and these dwell on the attractions of the old monasteries 
and churches in the countryside. 
‘Thus, while the foreign visitor is channelled to Moscow’s Under- 
and new university, and the country mouse up in town 
heads for the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum and the permanent economic 
exhibition, the town mouse is now actually urged to stretch his 
limbs in the direction of ancient Zagorsk or Zvenigorod,\or at 
least of Kolomenskoye, only cight miles down river from the 
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Kremlin, whose extraordinary group of churches dates from the 
early sixteenth century, before the reign of Ivan the Terrible. 
Parties of red-scarved Pioneer children chug down to Kolo- 
menskoye by river-boat, climb the green bluff, and pack into the 
ancient church of the Ascension to gaze, open-mouthed, up at its 
soaring spired roof. Their guides tell them that, while the 
Christian faith is outdated and all wrong, this is part of a national 
heritage of which they must be proud. To the guides it is, no 
doubt, all as plain as a Party pikestaff ; but do the children some- 
times get a bit mixed up? 
(To bé concluded 


All Quiet on the Arab Front 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ESTERN Correspondents in Yhe Arab world are beginning to 

feel unwanted. The keenest of us can hardly complain, 
because we have had a good innings in the past few years. If 
it has not been Arab versus Jew, it has been Arab versus Imperialist 
or Arab versus Arab. But the first half of 1960 has seen quict 
reigning in the Middle East. Much has occurred that is of interest 
but nothing to compare, in a newsworthy sense, with Sharpeville, 
Ankara, Leopoldville, Tokyo, Havana—not to mention summitry 
and all that. The more cynical among us say: “ Trust the Arabs, 
we shall not be idle long.” But the fact remains that, although none 
of the basic problems of the area has been solved, yesterday was 
eventful and today is not. Why ? 

The solution of the Arab-Israeli problem is as far off as ever, but 
caution has been imposed on both parties to the dispute. The 
Israelis, embittered at the time of Suez by having the fruits 
of military victory snatched from them by political defeat, now 
realise the strength of world opinion against aggression, even when 
the aggressor can point to provocation. The Arabs on their side 
have learnt that arms purchases alone do not guarantee military 
superiority; and that it will be a long time before they 
can throw down a_ military challenge to Israel with 
reasonable prospect of success. Both sides are standing 
firm on their respective positions. The Arabs are 
tightening their economic boycott of Israel and have maintained 
their refusal to allow Israeli shipping and cargoes through the 
Suez Canal. The Israelis are relying on a dynamic policy stopping 
short of war, with the object of keeping world attention focused 
on their grievances. The incidents involving the Inge Toft and 
the Cleopatra showed these policies in action. 

Although Israel failed to get satisfaction in either case, the 
Arabs are still on the alert for further Israeli probings. They 
now fear that Mr Ben-Gurion intends to use the Eichmann case 
to the limit in order to implicate the Arabs in the shadier aspects 
of Nazi war crime. Tension has also been heightened by the 
reported French offer to Israel of forty Mirage interceptor-fighters. 
The Arabs are apparently convinced that ihe Soviet Union will 
improve on the offer with MIG 19s, or something better. But the 
mere fact of the arms race increases nervousness, and it is widely 
thought among the Arabs that the real objective of the Israeli arms 
quest is ground-to-air missiles. 

The lull in the relations between the Arab states and the western 
powers is due primarily to the fact that the Arab leaders are 
beginning to realise that “western imperialism” has beaten a 
definitive retreat. The Algerian problem is now in the melting 
pot, and the British still maintain their holds on the periphery of 
the Arabian peninsula. But, since the Anglo-American withdrawal 
from Jordan and Lebanon in the autumn of 1958, there has been 
no sign that either the British or American governments have 
tried to exercise any significant influence on the development of 
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Salute to the Royal Society 


Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, O.M., President of the Royal Society in its 
tercentenary year, is a worthy successor to a line of distinguished 
predecessors, among the greatest of whom were Christopher Wren, 
Isaac Newton, Joseph Lister and Ernest Rutherford. Although the 
originality of his researches at Oxford—where some of the original 
group of philosophers held many of their meetings before the Society 
was formally constituted—have gained him an international reputation as 
a scientist, he has a wealth of other interests. He is a gifted linguist, an 
all-round scholar, a competent painter in oils and a connoisseur of 
Chinese porcelain. Such breadth of interest is very appropriate in the 
ichief representative of this illustrious Society, for modern science is by 
no means synonymous with narrow specialisation. The President is here 
portrayed against the Society's fine portrait of the great Sir Joseph 
Banks, who held office from 1778 to 1820. 

While the Royal Society can look back with justifiable pride on three 
centuries of scientific achievement, it has no need to rest its reputation 
on the glories of its past. Today it is as vigorous as ever it has been, not 
only playing a leading role in British science but exerting an influence on 
scientific affairs throughout the world. Fellowship—which now totals a 


litthe over six hundred—is conferred only after the most searching 
assessment, and is the greatest distinction British science can offer. 
The Society represents an unrivalled store of scientific knowledge, 
which is always freely available in the national interest. 

Much of the Society's most important work — for example publishing 
the results of research, administering parliamentary grants-in-aid, 
and in maintaining relations with scientists in other ‘countries — is 
from its very nature unspectacular. But it is also closely concerned 
with the recent developments that have so powerfully stimulated 
the imagination of the public. As a contribution to the !nternational 
Geophysical Year the Society established a base at Halley Bay in 
the Antarctic, thus maintaining its tradition of scientific exploration 
in the remote parts of the world. in the exploration of space, in which 
it has been taking an active interest since 1955, it is concerned with 
co-ordinating British scientific research in the universities and govern- 
ment establishments. 

The Royal Society is heir to a great tradition but its future, in what 
will clearly be a period of unparalleled progress in science, promises 
to be no less splendid than its past. 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary 
Year, and as a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British Industry. 





Electronics from 
take-off to touch-down 


Electronics are making an immense contribution to the 
safety of air travel, particularly in areas of high traffic- 
density and in bad weather conditions. The Aeroplane 

, and Astronautics this Friday will provide an ogee 
up-to-date picture of aero-electronic developments id!’ 
navigational aids and air traffic control. Here is an\ 
appraisal of progress in this international field and a 
survey of equipment in use or in process of production. 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics is one of fourteen 
opinion-shaping journals published by Temple Press 
Limited. Each of these publications is a leader in its 
field — and not only in the home market. Every year 2} 
million copies circulate in 133 countries throughout the 
world. The specialized journals of Temple Press are 
authoritative and informative. It pays to advertise in them. 


Over 150 books and directories are published in associa- 
tion with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 


AEE oP. 
and 
. ASTRONAUTICS 


Every Fripay 4/G 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
mm Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 
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Self-winding ... 


‘AUTOROTOR' 


The slightest movement of your arm and silently 
and surely your Cyma-AUTOROTOR rewinds 
itself—storing power for the night-time too! (if 
cannot overwind). With first-degree quality and 
accuracy protected by the world-famous Cyma- 
fiex SHOCK ABSORBER, this Cyma-Autorotor 
—ANTI-MAGNETIC of course—in the ULTRA- 
FLAT ali-steel ‘Navystar’' WATERPROOF case 
1s available from the best Jewellers for £32.10.0 


(also with DATE for £36.10.0). Models in Gold 
from £49.10.0. 


The self-winding watch 
with the “magic heart” 


THERE ARE 90 OTHER CYMA MODELS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
at prices from 15 guineas to £200. 


For the 
individualist... 


Price: 6/2d 
the ounce 


. in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 


‘Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely satistying, 


delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be found in this time-tried 
blend never fails, for in its friendly Virginian, subtly touched 
with choicest cigar leaf, resides nigh on half a century 

of tobacco-making tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 


Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 


1960 
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any independent Arab state. In the case of the Lebanese elections, 
the British and American embassies not only fell over backwards 
to avoid intervention, but were also at pains to make it appear 
that they had done so. These facts are sinking into the Arab con- 
sciousness, despite repeated rumours of foreign plots in Iraq and 
despite the continued suspicion of British motives that obstructs 
the exchange of ambassadors between Cairo and London. 

Bitter inter-Arab disputes continue, but in a lower key. The 
underlying cause is that the expansive dynamism of Cairo has 
reached an uneasy equilibrium with the resistant forces 
—a motley crew that includes Hashemite Jordan, anti-Hashemite 
Iraq and isolationist Saudi Arabia. It still seems unlikely that there 
will ever be a real rapprochement between President Nasser and 
General Qasim. They could scarcely unite, or even federate. 
But talk is beginning, in Nassegét circles at least, of the possibility 
of co-existence. The Jordasitans, deep in their own quarrel with 
Cairo, have tried to stir up trouble by producing an Iraqi officer 
who claims that the UAR had tried to use him in a plot to overthrow 
the Iraqi government on July 14th. This has been fervently 
denied by the UAR and there are indeed signs that President Nasser 
is prepared to forgo attempts to overthrow General Qasim, in the 
hope that he will be eliminated in due course by political 
manceuvres inside Iraq. Straws in the wind were the outburst of 
solidarity during the Cleopatra affair, and the sensible decision to 
hold the next meeting of the Arab League in Beirut which enabled 
the Iragi government to accept its invitation without loss of face. 


ENERAL QASIM on his side has done much to blunt the barbs 

of Nasserist prepaganda by increasingly strong measures 
against the main communist movement in Iraq. Its official news- 
paper has been banned in seven governorates, and another pro- 
communist daily has been suspended altogether. Art least one 
newspaper is now taking a line that is indistinguishable from the 
main lines of Cairé propaganda. It is doing this with the permission 
of the Iraqi government, even though one of its recent editorials 
included a personal attack on Dr Feisal Samir, the pro-communist 
minister of national guidance in Baghdad. 

Between the UAR and Jordan, there is another stabilising factor. 
There is no love lost between President Nasser and King Hussein ; 
the slanging match set off by President Nasser on his return from 
Greece and Jugoslavia is in full swing. But President Nasser is 
deterred from pursuing his feud with the King too far by the fear 
of Israeli intervention. If serious Nasserist disorders broke out 
in Jordan, the Jews would have both a strong temptation to occupy 
the West Bank and an excuse for doing so. President Nasser could 
never think of buying the absorption of the Hashemite Kingdom 
at a price that included the loss of the West Bank to the Jews. 

This equilibrium is inherently unstable. A tilt in any direction 
would probably exaggerate, rather than correct, itself. As things 
stand at the moment, it is probable that the break, if it comes, 
will begin in Irag. The Communists and the National-Democrats, 
the two political forces that did most to build up General Qasim, are 
both split into pro-Qasim and anti-Qasim factions. The situation 
is fuzzier even than it was before. Above all, there is much un- 
certainty about General Qasim’s real objectives, an uncertainty 
that must surely pervade the mind of the general himself. 

If General Qasim went, in which direction could the Iraqis 
turn? They have tried to stand alone under Nuri es-Said, in the 
framework of alliance with the West. They have tried to stand 
alone under General Qasim, on a basis of neutralism. It seems 
that they have three more choices. They could try the Qasim 
experiment again, in modified form and under different leaders. 
They could seek tighter links wit), the communist block through 
the establishment of a pro-comm nist regime. Or they could look 
to Cairo. Last year, it seemei that the Cairo orientation was 
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the least likely choice should General Qasim go. On the eve of 
the second anniversary of the Iraqi revolution, one is not so sure. 


Lebanon’s Two Minds 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


1 is tempting for an outsider to regard Lebanese politics as a 

parochial affair, and the temptation is strengthened by the diffi- 
culty of sorting out the innumerable perfsonal and family issues 
that determine electoral combinations and antagonisms. But the 
general elections that were concluded on July 3rd have wider 
implications that should not be ignored, especially by the West. 

The elections were the freest and fairest that have ever been 
held in Lebanon. The voting was secret, there were few incidents, 
and, despite the allegations of several unsuccessful candidates, 
there were very few authenticated cases of official interference 
with voting freedom. Votes were bought on a considerable scale, 
but presumably these purchases more or less cancelled each other 
out. Broadly speaking, the new chamber is a pretty accurate 
reflection of national feeling. 

The elections were the first nation-wide test of Lebanese public 
opinion since the disturbances of 1958, and the results inevitably 
reflect some of the tensions generated by that struggle. One of 
the most important issues then was the intervention of the American 
Sixth Fleet at the request of President Chamoun and his govern- 
ment. Although the Americans, having got here, behaved with 
commendable restraint, their presence on Lebanese soil was bitterly 
resented by the opposing “ national revolutionaries.” The recent 
vote, therefore, was in a sense a vote for or against the principle 
of foreign intervention. 

The results suggest strongly that no future Lebanese govern- 
ment will ever solicit foreign military intervention to maintain 
itself in power. Most of the more colourful leaders who opposed 
President Chamoun—and intervention—were returned with con- 
vincing majorities. They include Saeb Salam and Adnan Hakim 
in Beirut, the former prime minister, Rashid Karami, in Tripoli, 
Kamal Jumblatt in the Druze country, Maaruf Saad and Ahmed 
Assad in the south. By contrast, the Chamounists, though by 
no means swept away, made an uneven showing. Mr Chamoun 
himself was elected and heads the National Liberals. But although 
he stood in a constituency of his own choosing and benefited by 
a large female vote, he came third in a list of five. Mr Sami Solh, 
the prime minister who stood staunchly by Mr Chamoun through- 
out the troubles despite attempts on his life, was beaten so badly 
that he forfeited his deposit and is now a spent force in Lebanese 
politics. Dr Charles Malik, Mr Chamoun’s foreign minister, was 
perhaps wise to ignore the elections and to continue his academic 
labours abroad. ; 


F the forces that supported Mr Chamoun during the troubles, 

only the Phalangists, led by Mr Pierre Gemayel, can match 
the electoral victories won by the former “ national revolutionaries.” 
It is now Mr Gemayel, rather than ex-President Chamoun, who . 
must provide the balance to Sacb Salam, Rashid Karami and their 
friends, a balance without which Lebanon risks being torn apart 
again. But the Phalangists have little cause to be grateful for the 
part played by the Americans in 1958. It was Mr Gemayel 
himself who, in the critical days of October, 1958, called his men 
to the barricades and forced Mr Rashid Karami to form a com- 
promise government under the slogan: “ neither victors nor van- 
quished.” His record in office since he joined the second Karami 
government, late in 1958, suggests that he can defend the interests 
of his followers without losing sight of the long-term needs of the 
country—and without foreign military assistance. 
Internally, the victory of the “ national revolutionaries” on the 
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one hand and of the Phalangists on the other, suggests a movement 

towards extremes, which could contain the germs of future trouble. 

But there are several correctives to this gloomy view. In the first 

place, middie-of-the-road parties, such as the National Bloc, led 

the Edde family, and the Destour, led by ex-president Sheikh 

Bishara el-Khoury, are still represented in the chamber of deputies 

likely to provide some sort of ballast. Then there are 

large number of independents, who, in fact, outnumber 

i i affiliation. Therefore, although a trend 
polarisation exists, it is not yet decisive. 

In the second place, it is arguable that it is better to recognise 

Lebanese society rather than pretend that they 

not exist. When strong representatives of the leading factions 

stand face to face in the chamber, the necessity for compromise 

almost inescapable. At the very least, the temptation to 

party grievances into the street is greatly weakened. When 

Mr Chamoun arranged the 1957 elections he aimed at a chamber 
of yes-men. He got it, but he got a packet of trouble as well. 

Negotiations are now going on for formation of a new 
government to succeed the present caretaker administration, formed 
in May to supervise the clections. Lebanese constitutional con- 
vention, with an eye to safeguarding the rights of all communities 
in the country, imposes a system of checks and balances. The 

is @ Maronite, the prime minister a Sunni, and the 
speaker of the chamber a Shiah. The various communities have 
* also to be fairly represented in the government and, indeed, in 
all government services. In these circumstances, cabinet-making 
is bound to be an intricate business. 

On the face of it, there seems to be no valid reason why Presi- 
dent Chehab should not call on Mr Rashid Karami to form yet 
another government. Since the end of the disturbances he has 
failed to solve various serious problems, including that of dis- 
arming the civilian population. But there is no evidence to suggest 
that another prime minister would have done better. At ‘least 
Mr Karami has successfully kept together two compromise govern- 
ments for a respectable length of time, despite the bitter memories 
of 1958. He has done so while preserving a light touch, which 
has enabled the resilient Lebanese to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. But Lebanese politics are too complicated to 
permit reliable prophecy and it could be sevetal months before the 
new government is formed. 


Sirima and the Three Bears 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


HE past year has shown that politics in Ceylon is no respecter 

of persons or theory. It has refused to fit into any. familiar 
Asian-African pattern. Just when the caretaker prime minister, 
Mr Dahanayake, after the chaotic events that followed Mr Bandara- 
naike’s assassination, had seemed by his autocratic abuse of the 
constitution to foreshadow another collapse of democracy in Asia, 
the Ceylonese turned up in their millions in March and defiantly 
affirmed their faith in parliamentary institutions with a record 75 
per cent poll. Unfortunately, however, their votes failed to give any 
party a decisive mandate to govern. 

A week before the new elections, on July 20th, the country seems 
in so capricious a mood that it may pull something really stunning 
out of the bag. By getting the first woman prime minister in 
history, it may provide a posthumous attestation to Bernard Shaw's 

ted remark that all other races look mass-produced when 
the Ceylonese, after creating whom, God broke the 
we can have a woman as our queen, why not a woman 
prime minister?” The cry is being heard all over the 
villages, and the peasant women are sympathetically responding 
© the Freedom party’s cheer leaders. But although Mrs Sirima 
Bandaranaike could certainly trounce the present premier, Mr 


to 
“If 
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Senanayake, and his United National party at the polls, if the 
women of Ceylon decided to make an issue of sex, in fact her 
chances depend not on feminine whim but on the hard arithmetic 
of local politics. 

Opinion in Ceylon is so divided that no party can hope to win 
an absolute majority in a house of 1§7. This is now even more 
true, since the new delimitation of electorates introduced this year 
has had the effect of accentuating the influence of parochial 
interests and of such institutions as caste which still command 
local loyalties. Moreover, the Tamils in the northern and eastern 
Provinces control as many as twenty-one seats and the Federal 
party, which is \unchallenged in these areas, is not prepared to 
support any Sinhalese party which will not concede its four basic 
demands. These demands, which include language rights, regional 
autonomy and an end to the colonisation of Tamil areas, are too 
heavy a price for any Sinhalese party to consider paying in return 
for parliamentary support. 

Thus only a coalition can hope to win a majority. The Freedom 
party has made an electoral alliance with the Trotskyists and the 
Communists, who, having suffered a severe setback in March, are 
now prepared to be the Freedom party's junior partner. On the 
other hand, Mr Senanayake’s United National party is fighting 
alone. If figures are of any value, Mr Senanayake faces an uphill 
task. Ever since 1956 the Freedom party and its electoral allies 
have won many more votes than the UNP. Mrs Bandaranaike, 
therefore, has everything in her favour, including vital statistics. 


R SENANAYAKE started his campaign with a bold charge 
M against the Freedom party. The Opposition parties, which 
defeated the government decisively in April, signed a joint resolu- 
tion protesting at the decision of the governor-general, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke, to accept Mr Senanayake’s request for a dissolution. 
The signatures included that of the Federalist leader, Mr Chelvana- 
yakam, The prime \minister argued that this obviously meant that 
the Freedom party had agreed to the Federalist demands, and his 
campaign was at first directed against a so-called “secret pact ™ 
between the Freedom party and the Federalists. Although Mrs 
Bandaranaike naturally denied the whole story, the Opposition’s 
tactical error may allow Mr Senanayake to get a few more seats 
than the fifty he won in March. 

The prime minister's other front is anti-Marxist. The Trotskyists 
and Communists, he argues, are trying to use Mrs Bandaranaike 
as a stepping-stone to power. The anti-Marxist campaign has been 
stepped up by the press and even a “ private dinner ” at the Soviet 
embassy to two Trotskyist leaders has been used as evidente of a 
diabolic Marxist plot hatched by Moscow. Although the men who 
came to dinner denied that there had been any political discussion. 
the incident has been adroitly used by the government to frighten 


middle-class opinion. For the rural peasants, to whom the Russians 


are as remote as the Eskimos, such propaganda may be meaningless, 
although the name of the Soviet ambassador, Yakovlev, translated 
into Sinhalese means “devil” and therefore fits nicely into the 
macabre melodrama of the UNP’s propaganda. 

The Senanayake government has made many popular gestures 
like reducing the price of rice. It has given the impression of 
being the only party which can offer Ceylon a stable government. 
But will these gestures, described by the Opposition as,“ election 
goondus,” or stunts, break down the widespread prejudice against 
the UNP as a rich man’s party which is both western-orientated 
and alienated from the people? For all his mistakes, Mr 
Bandaranaike was able to identify his party ‘with the common 
people. Mr Senanayake is right when he says that the 
Freedom party, leaderless, ideologically confused and inexperienced, 
will be an easy prey for its clever and coldly calculating Marxist 
allies. But will the people believe his tale of Sirima and the 
Three Bears—the Trotskyists, the Communists and the Great 
Russian Papa Bear? 
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Olympic Rome 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


B' July 31st, so the minister of public works, Signor Togni, has 
solemnly assured Parliament, all public works in any way 
connected with the Olympic Games will be completed. It is a 
formidable pledge, for the list includes the new international air- 
port at Fiumicino, which has been under construction for six years, 
and the “ reclaiming” of Rome’s many shanty towns, or at least 
of those “ near the Olympic centres and their connecting routes.” 
(The specification is Signor Togni’s.) The city is spending £4.5 
million on pulling down the shacks and settling the inhabitants in 
decent new homes. This is apart from the £18 million earmarked 
for popular housing in the rapidly expanding south-west suburbs 
(Eur, Magliano, Fiumicino). 

It is a moot point whether the shanty towns would have dis- 
appeared without the stimulus of the Olympic Games, since 
southern immigration has recently brought new life to them. The 
will to clear them came when it was decided to pull down the 
shacks in the disused Flaminia race-course in order to build the 
“Olympic Village” (costing £4 million), which will house the 
six thousand athletes with their organisers and attendants during 
the Games. The “ village” consists of over a thousand new flats 
which will afterwards be assigned to state employees, an event 
many Romans consider the most exciting contest of the Olympic 
season. The airport, whose cost is officially estimated at {£20 


million, would certainly have been finished some day, but only 
the Olympic target has produced the final spurt and the promise 
that traffic will be diverted from Ciampino to Fiumicino on 
August roth. 

Other big items on Signor Togni’s list are the completion of an 
outer road network for {2.5 million ; this includes the new Via 
dei Laghi to the hill towns and Lake Albano, where the rowing 





and canoeing contests will be held. And an inner network ({5.5 
million) comprising the new Via Olimpia which joins the two 
northern Olympic centres of the Foro Italico and the Flaminia 
stadium to the southern Olympic zone at Eur. A section of this 
road cuts through the grounds of the beautiful Villa Pamphili 
behind the Janiculum, which may lead to the opening of this park 
to the public. Another important link of the inner network is 
the impressive double viaduct, Corso Francia, which spans the 
Olympic Village and joins the Via Flaminia to Mount Parioli. 

All these public works are in addition to the actual sports instal- 
lations, for which the National Olympic Committee (CONT) is 
directly responsible. The committee is spending about {11.5 
million on new sports plant. Two billion lire ({1.2 million) is 
being spent on the great Olympic stadium in the Foro Italico, 
which seats 100,000 spectators and will be used for the opening 
ceremony. Another two billion lire cover the cost of the splendid 
new sports palace at Eur! built by Pier Luigi Nervi and Marcello 
Piacentini. This building, in which Nervi’s concrete ribbing sug- 
gests the ropes of a gigantic tent, is perhaps the most beautiful 
and spectacular of Rome’s Olympic structures. The new Velo- 
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drome, also at Eur, built by Ligini, Ortensi and Ricci (with the 
Pollaboration of Herbert and Clemens Schurmann, who are build- 
ing a track of doussié wood from Cameroun) is a work of 
great beauty and technical originality. Its cost is also approxi- 
mately two billion lire. The little sports palace, by Viteilozzi 
and Nervi, the Flaminia stadium, by Pier Luigi and Antonio Nervi, 
and the swimming stadium at the Foro Italico, complete the city’s 
Olympic equipment and bring this almost up to the standards of 
imperial Rome. Two ancient structures, the Baths of Caracalla 
and the Basilica of Maxentius, are in fact being used for the modern 
Games ;| and the Flaminia sports centre, which includes the new 
stadium, the little sports palace and the Olympic village, stand 
very near the presumed site of Rome's first public circus in the 
Prata Flaminia, built in 221 Bc. 

The advent in Rome of the seventeenth Olympic Games of our 
modern era is giving shape and impulse to the town’s rapid but 
hitherto disorderly development. Its mark on the topography of 
the Eternal City is likely to be as indelible as any left by the great 





building emperors from Augustus to Domitian and Septimius 
Severus, and down to the final splendour of Maxentius and Con- 
stantine. Perhaps no single event since the great fire of 64 AD, 
which allowed Nero to draft his urban development plan, has made 
such an impact on the city. It would be idle to deny that this 
modern development, conceived in the grandiose style—its detrac- 
tors would say in the rhetorical spirit—of ancient Rome, bears the 
impress of a dictator’s imagination and will. Mussolini laid the 
foundations of Olympic Rome when he built his great Foro Italico, 
with its stadigm and swimming pools, and threw up the congress 
palace and the other main buildings which form the nucleus of 
the Exhibition City at Eur. It was he who planned to cut the 
Via Cristoforo Colombo, the great highway which runs from the 
Baths of Caracalla to Eur and thence to the sea. For years the 
empty shell of his projected city, built for a “ Universal Exhibition ” 
which was to have been held in 1942, stood as mute and ghostly 
as the ruins of imperial Rome. Life began to trickle in its direc- 
tion after the war, gathering momentum when it was planned to 
hold the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome. Now some new build- 
ing is put on the stocks every day and land values have gone up 
a hundredfold. 

Many people, among them Signor Giulio Onesti, the president 
of CONI, hope that the lavish expenditure on Olympic installations 
will create a new feeling for sport in Italy. At present most Italians 
think of sport in terms which are nearer to the Roman conception 
of the circus than to the Greek ideal of physical and religious 
discipline. The Olympic committee hopes, however, through the 
stimulus of the Games, to draw attention to the plight of amateur 
sport in Italy and its neglect in schools and universities. “ It 
would have been more rational,” says Signor Onesti, “to build 
solid foundations for sport in the country before aiming at the 
great target of the Olympic Games. But given the bankruptcy 
of Italian sport after the war, we preferted to take another way.” 
One hopes that Signor Onesti and his collaborators have judged 
the national psychology correctly, and that the expenditure of 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


UsTRIA has been through an anxious week. There was no 
fear that the Russian guests would fail to be entertained: 
few small countries can put on a greater show than can Austria 
and all the changes were rung: Mr Khrushchev presumably 
expected little in the way of public acclamation ; he paid no particu- 
lar attention to the small groups of communists who rushed from 
one vantage point to another in buses, and his little jokes persisted 
to the end. But the issues have been clear to everyone. 
It is possible to hold very conflicting views on the volume of trade 
that can be carried on with Russia and the rest of central Europe, 
in what form, without prejudice to Austria’s independence, 


in the modern world. For the most part they were 

il during or after the first world war. They believe 

of the past, but also of its 

status, Austria has a respon- 

ties which lie to the east, and particularly 

politicians are trying to maintain a degree of inde- 

pendence, from which Aystria’s alignment with the western world 
release it. 

Professor Heer’s opinions (he is a historian) are shared by the 
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political journalists on the staff of Die Furche, who were arguing 

the common market-EFTA controversy that Austria 
should find a way of standing apart from the Six on account 
of théir non-democratic tendencies. It was Die Furche which, 
some months ago, strongly emphasised the present authoritarian 
character of countries within the common market, as opposed to 
those in the free trade association. There is a deep and, as 
endless discussions show, irreconcilable difference of opinion on 
this issue—united Europe versus east-west mission—which 
divides intellectuals who vote for the same party and are, many of 
them, devout Catholics. Without exception, they have joined one 


. another in deploring Britain’s aloofness from Europe, and there is 


little doubt that if Britain were to join the community even at this 
late date, this would more than anything else reassure those who 
tend to look too much towards the east. 

But what are the realities of the economic situation ? Between 
1955, when the state treaty was signed, and 1959, Austrian imports 
from Russia were multiplied by seyen. In 1959 they were worth 
768.3 million schillings. The export figure in 1959 was 874.3 
million schillings. These figures do not include Austria’s repara- 
tions payments to Russia, which will lapse in 1961, and which the 
Russians have just agreed will then be merged into a general trade 
agreement. Ndr do they include trade with the other European 
communist countries. Herr Raab maintains that it is absurd to 
believe that Austria’s trade with Russia, which up to now has 
formed no more than 3 per cent. of the country’s total import-export 
trade, could not be considerably increased without endangering 
Austria’s independence. 


HE Arbeiter und Angestellten Bund arranges the figures a little 
differently. Russia lies, it points out, fifth on the list of Austria’s 
customers. If reparations deliveries are included in the normal 
trade balance, Russia moves up to third place, and will then be 
receiving nearly half as much as Austria’s exports to the free trade 
association. Industries which trade with Russia and the other 
communist countries and wish to do more, are not crypto- 
communist. Trade with the communists is very beguiling. There 
is none of the keen competition which is normal, and increasing, in 
the West ; it almost runs itself ; there are no very considerable 
fluctuations in price ; and long term agreements and punctual pay- 
ments make it possible to plan ahead. And of course, as Mr 
Khrushchev remarked as soon as he set foot on Austrian soil, he 
could buy up the place and not notice it. So he could, but he 
would pay, not in convertible currency, but in goods. If he paid 
in dollars, Austria would use them to buy from the United States. 
“Which,” he said “is really more than you can expect of me.” 
There is, however, a limit to the quantity of Russian imports 
that Austria can absorb, quite apart from any political implications. 
Dr Maix, vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce, suggested 
to the Soviet trade delegates that Austria should act as agent 
for Russia—that is, would become a clearing house for Russia’s trade 


. with other countries. This is hardly likely to find favour with 


the coalition government. 

Another question of general interest concerns the “ LD ” oxygen 
injection process of making steel, which was invented in the VOEST 
works at Linz, formerly the Hermann Goering works. This 
process, which has been taken up under licence by a number of 
countries in the west, interested the Russian party more, probably, 
than anything else they were shown: not because it considerably 
reduces the cost of production, but because it cuts down to one 
tenth the length of time it takes to produce steel. They have 
no intention of agreeing to a licence to manufacture in Russia, 
because of the supervision involved, but have held out for full 
rights to use the process, in return for a cash payment. Whether, 
once such an invention becomes generally known, it can be in- 
definitely withheld from Russia is another matter. 
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The Elect 


wo things particularly impress any outsider contemplat- 
ing the Royal Society, of London, the longest-estab- 
lished and most illustrious of the world’s various 
national academies, which next week celebrates the tercen- 
tenary of its foundation at Gresham College in the City. The 
first is that unlike some foreign selections of “ immortals,” the 
Royal Society confines its fellowship strictly to men of science, 
interpreting the purpose set down in its first Royal Charter of 
1662, “ the promotion of natural knowledge,” as lying wholly 
within the limits of the natural sciences. The second is the 
amount of care, time and expert trouble that the society devotes 
to the continuing process of self-regeneration—which in a 
sense, indeed, may be counted as its central purpose. 

It did not always define its qualifications for membership so 
strictly. John Evelyn was among those nominated for member- 
ship at its first formal meeting in November, 1660, and he 
helped Sir Robert Moray in interesting King Charles II in the 
society ; Dryden, Gibbon, Warren Hastings, and Lord Byron 
appear among the signatures in the society’s crimson velvet- 
bound Charter Book ; Samuel Pepys was the President of the 
Royal Society who gave its imprimatur to Newton’s Principia. 
Sir William Petty, father of the social sciences in Britain, was 
one of the first twelve founding Fellows ; more than a century 
and a-half later, Darwin and Russel Wallace, in a paper to the 
Linnean Society announcing their simultaneous formulation of 
the principle of natural selection, both referred to the work of 
the Reverend Dr Malthus, another Fellow of the Society. 
Today, the Royal Society includes statis- 
ticians ; would it elect an economist ? 
Probably not ; apart from the fact that 
some of its Fellows regard economic 
science as barely emerging from the stage 
of alchemy, the elaborate revision of the 
Royal Society’s Statues in 1847, which 
originated the very careful process of 
election that leads any candidate to the 
coveted letters FRS today, set its bounds 
rather firmly around the physical and 
biological sciences. 

Within those bounds, the process of 
election involves great pains not to 
exclude any worthy candidate whose 
scientific work may cut across the fontiérs 
of the established disciplines. The 
society elects 25 new Fellows and up to 


of the Royal Society. 


THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


of Science 





This first efficient compound 
microscope ever made came 
from the hands of Robert 
Hooke, FRS, first curator 


four new Foreign Members a year. Of the 25, twenty are 
“ straight candidates "—i.e. within the society's established 
sections ; five places may be kept for “ border-line ” or general 
candidates, the former being scientists whose work cuts across 
different disciplines and the latter persons who have rendered 
great service to science by leadership or inspiration ; one place, 
under a special statute, may go to persons who have rendered 
conspicuous service to the cause of science or whose election 
might be of great benefit to the society. Nowadays, up to 300 
nominations will be “ suspended in the meeting room ”; their 
qualifications will be considered in the first place by the sec- 
tional committees, which after detailed investigation of their 
published work will put forward selections, with one or two 
“ reserves” to. the Council of 21 Fellows. Special arrange- 
ments are made to examine the qualifications of “ border-li 
candidates and put forward a selection to the council. The 
council makes its final selection ; with characteristic caution, 
puts the list on one side for a month ; and then finally decides 
on a list for submission to the final election by all the Fellows 
of the society. Any nomination remains “ suspended,” for 
annual reconsideration, for five years. A third of the members 
of each sectional committee is replaced by different people 
every year ; ten of the 21 members of the council are replaced 
each year, and five of those newly elected must not have served 
on the council before. Any scientist whose name is put 
forward, therefore, can be sure of fair consideration, by con- 
stantly-renewed juries of his peers, during the five years ; and 
if not elected during that time, he can 
be renominated. 

Fellowship of the Royal Society repre- 
sents, in Britain, almost the sine qua non 
of recognition for outstanding ability in 
the academic scientist ; just as. academic 
science remains as strongly as ever the 
most likely choice of any scientific career 
for the student of really first-class ability. 
In Britain, as indeed in the United States 
and Russia, the attraction of the academic 
world for the best minds is if anything 
increasing. In material terms, the pro- 
fessorships upon which such people can 
count, plus in many fields incomes from 
consultancy, probably pay as well as or 
better than any except a few top 
administrative posts in industrial research 






smaller and more remote from general 
ambitions than the British society. 


MORE general criticism—and the subject of genuine con- 

cern inside the society and its council—is the fact that the 
vast expansion of science in Britain over say the last 25 years 
has taken place outside the academic field of which the Royal 
Society is the acknowledged pinnacle. One informed guess, 
recently, suggested that the resources and qualified manpower, 
now devoted to scientific research and development in Britain 
were eight or nine times as much as in 1939. This does not 


For this expansion has taken place mainly inthe alternative, 
overlapping empires of military-governmental and industrial 
science ; and this raises two kinds of problem for the socicty. 
To some extent it can take care of the first: its eiection of 
general candidates, with some relaxation of its normal insist- 
ence on the origina! contribution in published work, may 


enable it to recognise the administrators of science 
who have come to the top of the hierarchies of research in the 
Government or in great companies. But first-class original 
contributions are no doubt being made lower down within 
those hierarchies ; and they are less easy to know about, let 
alone examine. Military security or industrial secrecy does not 
allow such work to issue in the published form of comparable 
academic work ; one can cite an outstanding physicist now at 
Harwell, for example, who has probably never published a 
single generally-available paper. One distinguished recent 
addition to the fellowship was elected in the “ general ” cate- 
gory ; yet his unpublished work during the war in the evolu- 
tion of high-octane fuels might well, at the time, have brought 
him election in “ the straight line.” Some critics of tha society’s 
position on this question would complain, furthermore, that its 
allocation of selection to the established disciplines may ignore 
the fact that vastly more progress is being made in’ some than 
others, so that work which merits election misses it in certain 
disciplines, while less important contributions gain it in others. 
These difficulties are interlocked ; the society is very conscious 
of them ; they remain, nevertheless, not easy to remove, .while 
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retaining the traditional criteria of manifest excellence. 
_ This is not simply a question of the Royal Society's rela- 


taking responsibility for the scientific programme of the 
National Physical Laboratory to liaison with scientific 
academies abroad and to considerable influence with the gov- 
ernment in almost all scientific appointments of major distinc- 
tion or influence. It§ international responsibilities, formally, 
gave it the task of organising Britain’s contribution to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. At home, it administers Parliamen- 
tary grants in aid of about £130,000 a year to assist individual 
pieces of research and also learned publications (though here 
its influence has been rather towards making such journals self- 
supporting than continuing to subsidise them); for these grants 
it is responsible to the Treasury (not the Minister for Science), 
and it is jealous of the relations of trust that it has built up 
with Great George Street over the years in its careful adminis- 
tration of these funds. It is responsible for advising the 
Government upon the present limited programme of sending 
British instruments into space on American missiles ; but its 
considerable interest in this work has characteristically stayed 
far short of the crude propaganda emanating from elsewhere. 


E Royal Society is constantly concerned, that is to say, 

with what is possibly the most important question of our 
time: how much research, and in which fields ? In the field of 
selective support of basic research, at least, it might indeed be 
given wider responsibilities. There is a case for some con- 
tinuing Governmental support for academic research on a 
wider scale than at present, possibly administered under some 
such quinquennial grant system as is handled by the University | 
Grants Committee ; and on any committee given the task of | 
meting this! out—not the organisation of departments to over- 
see and check the spending of money—the Royal Society 
would of necessity be strongly 

ee a eee 

and development over the years, the calm, searching impar- 
tiality that the Royal Society contribute needs to be supported 
by the closest possible relations with the expanding empires 
of workaday science ; and its support, perhaps, needs lending 
to the enhancement within British society of the status of the 
technologist. Proposals for a Royal Society of Technologists, 
as a substitute, seem a rather dubious second-best ; where 
would technology's frontiers be set, and how clearly could the — 
individual contribution be traced ? The Royal Society has 
never in its history been divorced from technology, nor is it 
now ; one can readily pick say 50-60 Fellows from its rolls 
who are today in commanding positions in governmental or 
industrial research (though not all were when they were 
elected). Its council is already actively concerned, in adjusting 
the emphasis of its leadership in a scientific sphere in which 
some fields of application are being tilled far more extensively 
than others, in reaffirming the traditions set down nearly three 
hundred years ago in its first charter—“ to further promoting 
by the authority of experiments the sciences of natural know- 
ledge and of useful arts.” 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Impact of Russian Oil 


oil, in recent weeks, have collided with the business of 

the few major companies accustomed to dominate inter- 
national trade in petroleum, rather than the actual weight of 
the impact itself, that have worried all and incensed some of 
these companies. The volume of Russian exports is not yet 
massive: roughly 24 million tons of crude and products last 
year, of which only 17-18 million tons came beyond the Soviet 
block, representing no more than 2-3 per cent of the oil enter- 
ing the free world’s international trade. This year, perhaps 20 
* million tons of Russian oil may be sold outside Communist 
countries. For Soviet crude to have captured, say, 30 per 
cent of a Cuban market taking in all about 3} million tons of 
Venezuelan crude a year, or some unspecified proportion of 
an Indian market consuming about 6 million tons of oil 
products a year, ought not on the face of it greatly to have 
agitated companies which handle the bulk of a business 
measured in hundreds of millions of tons. 


What has agitated these companies, and agitated them 
understandably, to the extent of refusing co-operation to the 
governments of two countries in| which they refine and dis- 
tribute oil, and of standing adamant in one though they knew 
this would mean sequestration, is the form in which this 
Russian competition has impinged on them. It has come as 
the concomitant of actual or potential government-to-govern- 
ment deals, either by direct barter or under quotas hegotiated 
in bilateral trade agreements covering periods of years. The 
agents pressing or forcing the entry of Russian oil into estab- 
lished markets, without the substantial jnvestment in market- 
ing and probably refining facilities which nowadays would be 
the normal price of entry, are not Russian salesmen ; they 
are the governments of the countries concerned. And they are 
pressing for the handling of this competing oil through the 
facilities in which the major companies have over the years 
been prepared to invest, in order to develop as well as to 
secure those countri¢s’ internal markets. 


The fairly heavy investment in marketing facilities and 
promotion required to obtain entry into any developed market 
for oil products has traditionally served, for oil companies 
that have paid the cost of establishing themselves, as some 
defence against “ distress selling.” Today, the Russians are 
by no means the only suppliers selling at discounted prices 
nor necessarily the ones bidding prices down farthest. Nor 
are they the only intruders relying on government pressure 
to lever way into certain markets, or to obtain processing and 
distribution through facilities established by the major com- 
panies. 

Commercially, however, Russian oil is more formidable than 
oil from any independent “ distress seller”: it represents a 
substantial competitor based upon an absolutely protected 
internal market of its own, with no firmly established sphere of 
marketing operations outside the Soviet block where the wes- 
tern companies could fetaliate in price-cutting. The Russians 
are prepared to match any cuts in prices that they feel they 
need to match, and are potentially able to put a sufficient 


I T has been the circumstances in which exports of Russian 


quantity of crude and products on to world markets to be a 
significant factor—though only one—in pressing world oil 
prices down. Some optimists in the oil industry think Russia 
might settle for some deal on the lines of the one it has made 
with de Beers about diamonds: but where is the international 


| monopoly for it.to deal with ? And Russian commercial com- 


petition is controlled by a regime that is utterly inimical to 
the West, and prepared at any time to subordinate commercial 
to political ends. 

Hitherto, the major international oil companies have 
tended not to regard Russian exports as wholly or 
primarily political, except to the extent that long-run economic 
competitio’ with the West must have political overtones. 
When Russian oil is sold to the under-developed nations of 
Latin America, Asia or Africa, it is certainly used to further 
Russia’s political influence, over and above paying for the 
imports of certain foodstuffs and raw materials that the Soviet 
block needs. But sales to the industrialised nations of, for 
example, Western Europe have seemed logical in straight- 
forward economic terms—given the peculiar logic of the Soviet 
economy. Dramatic explanations of Russian exports in terms 
of dumping to disrupt the Western oil market are conceivable, 
but so far not necessarily plausible. 


UMPING, indeed, has perhaps no more real meaning in 
_) terme of the Soviet econcany than, t0 tobe 2 sulesble ane- 
logy, “ the cost of fuel oil ” has in the oil industry anywhere. In 
oil refining, all the things one makes out of a barrel of crude 
are joint products, and each will be sold at whatever price 
it can get in its particular market to maximise the net return 
on a barrel of crude. In the Soviet economy, in a sense, all 
products are joint, and any will be sold abroad at whatever 
price may seem to the Gosplanners to “ maximise the net 
retusn” on the whole Soviet industrial effort. In concrete 
terms, Russia needs capital equipment and other goods from 
the West, to supplement its own output and development in 
industry. Whatever it can produce for export, and sell, at a 
lower cost in resources than would be involved in developing 
substitutes for such equipment will be worth paying for those 
imports. Whatever relation the Prices involved in such trans- 


producing areas, production could in the medium run be 





bring 
supplies from the Black Sea, Russian exports are perhaps today 
enjoying as favourable terms as they can ever expect. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey's threat to blacklist tanker 
vperators whose ships carry Russian oil to Cuba focused 

upon the weakest link in the expansion of Russian 
oil imports. On the other hand, its statement, calculated not 
to win friends, seems unlikely in the present state of the tanker 
market to influence many people either. Of recent years 
Russian chartering has been the main support of the spot 
market ; most of the contracts under which these ships are 
fixed include ‘among the alternative destinations Caribbean 
ports. And there are nearly four million tons of tankers still 
laid up for lack of business throughout the world, with little 
prospect of immediate custom from the majors. 

Western guesses vary about the volume to which exports 
of Russian oil are liable to rise. In the West they seem likely 
to be limited by. the amount available for export at any given 
time, by the cost of freight, and by the willingness of con- 
sumer nations to buy oil at cut prices; in the undetdeveloped 
and uncommitted nations, perhaps only by the political inflp- 
ence they might gain ; the consuming capacity of such markets 
is limited but developing quite fast. This is cheap oil, 
but not the only cheap oil available ; in western Europe, more- 
over, some governments’ appetite for cheap oil and readiness 
to see the majors squeezed is tempered by the need to protect 
. their own coal industries from even deeper price-cutting than 
they face from other oil. 


tr necessary art for the major oil companies is to deal 
with most kinds of government in most kinds of circum- 
stances, without even appearing to claim extra-territorial rights, 
but also without compromising the logic of their internationally 
integrated operations. 

In Cuba the refineries have been seized by an anti-business 
government—along with much other American enterprise on 
less specific grounds; the American, British and Dutch govern- 
ments have protested, and Shell is bringing suit to challenge 
the constitutionality of the Castro government's decision to 
“intervene "; some Soviet oil is arriving. In India the three 
groups concerned—Shell, Stanvac and Caltex—have refused 
the government's request to refine Russian oil (there are two 
state refineries under construction, but these will not be ready 
until 1962 and are designed to process crude from Assam). 
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The two cases are similar mainly in that these are countries 
particularly short of foreign exchange: one attraction of 
Russian offers has been the fact that payment will be accepted 
in non-transferable currency. 

The major companies are meeting Russian oil in many other 
markets around the world; only in Finland are they actually 
accepting products refined from Russian oil for distribution 
through their own facilities (the refinery belongs to the 
state, and the half-share of Finland's crude requirements 
which Shell and Gulf have the right to supply has gradually 
been ‘reduced). In the early postwar years the majors had tc 
offer special arrangements about foreign exchange to many 
countries affected by dollar shortage, including Britain; today 
they have to accept non-transferable currency almost nowhere 
outside Indonesia. Since the companies have refused to refine 
Soviet crude, the Indian Government may import Soviet pro- 
ducts and squeeze the established refineries’ throughput in 
one way or another. The companies might consider some 
emollient gesture on credit terms, or perhaps of loans to par- 
ticular Indian projects, even if they cannot specifically limit 
the foreign exchange element in their operations; this would 
be eased if India looked as warmly on the investment of 
“ counterpart funds ” inside its borders as, for example, Britain 
did. 

The other main attraction, which cannot be burked, was 
that of price: Cuba says it was paying much higher prices 
than Russia quoted, and so is India. Developed countries 
with independent refineries are not; and product prices are 
being shaded in most countries to which independent sellers 
have any real access. In the present state of the world oil 
market, the majors’ profits are made almost entirely at the 
production stage. In countries not exposed to this kind of 
competition—even poor ones—cuts in product prices would 
merely exert even more pressure to break the posted prices 
of crude. That break may come, for many reasons; if it does, it 
will only mean different troubles with another set of govern- 
ments, Russian competition is not by any means the only 
element exerting direct downward pressure on oil prices. The 
world surplus is exacerbated most of all by America’s restric- 
tions on imports: then there are independent suppliers and 
the new government companies of one kind and another to 
be reckoned with. The strength of the majors, in seeking to 
hold “ orderly ” price levels for oil through the sixties, derives 
primarily from the fact that, in every sense, they are in the 
oil business to stay. So, they have to assume for the time 
being, is Russia. ' 


‘ INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


PROFITS 
The analysis of profits reported in the second quarter is discussed on 
page 302. e detailed figures appear on pages 320 and 32). 
COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 315 and 318 on 
Delta Metal Associated British Picture Courage Barclay and Simonds 
Greene King House of Fraser Truman Hanbury and Buxton 
Nechanga Ruston and Hornsby 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on pages 316 and 317 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 318 = 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 3/9 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


CHANCELLOR'S VALEDICTORY 


The Role of Public Investment 


A MORE flamboyant man than Mr Heath- 
coat Amory would have closed his 
speech on the economy last Monday in a 
resounding account of two years’ achieve- 
ment: big increases in production, invest- 
ment, consumption and saving; continued 
high employment; sterling convertible and 
above par; a stable cost of living. These 
indeed he mentioned. But the Chancellor's 
caution stayed with him to the end; exports 
are not good enough to provide a satisfac- 
tory external surplus; and the inflationary 
threat to costs and prices is again abroad. 
No one in this country is entitled to com- 
plain of a Chancellor whose policies have 
been aimed at these two weaknesses in the 
British economy. And there was nothing in 
his speech that lent any support for the 
idea that his actions on June 23rd had been 
taken in disregard of the turndown in hire 
purchase, or (if it is true) in output as a 
whole. Since the Budget, Mr Amory holds, 
the signs of strain had developed slightly 
further than he had expected: 


Some critics are saying that it was 
unnecessary to have done anything because 
demand would soon have begun to moder- 
ate without any further intervention by the 
Government. I would say there that, at 
present at any rate, the evidence for such 
a view seems quite insufficient. Total 
demand seems likely to be still very 
definitely on the increase 


So, the Chancellor held, he made an honest 
choice between the risk of being too soon 
and of being too late—which is a rare thing 
for this or any other post-war Government. 
“It is,” as he said, “ infinitely more impor- 
tant to have stable employment and stable 
prices than to have a stable Bank rate.” Yet 
he could not conceal a certain defensiveness 
about the one element in the package of 
June 23rd that so obviously contraverted 
his principle of frequent and prompt con- 
trolling action over the economy—the hold- 
ing of public investment in 1961-62 at the 
present level. It is levelling off, anyway— 
as might have been surmised. (The latest 
estimate for 1960-61 is £1,730 million, 
which looks bigger than the Economic 
Survey's forecast of £1,675 million, though 
most of the change is in the figuring and 
not in the substance.) And next year’s 
standstill ? That had to be decided 
now so that local authorities . and 
public industries could make their plans. 
This and the other measures, Mr Amory 
expects, will not have more than “a mar- 
ginal effect” on industrial. investment in 
fixed capital, but a greater effect on con- 
sumer expenditure and stockholding. But 


are not “ marginal effects * the whole object 
of the Chancellor’s exercise ? And is not 
even a marginal check to investment dis- 
agreeable ? 


IN THE MARKETS 


A New Short 


S last January, the Government has 
followed the increase in Bank rate 
with an issue of a short dated stock. This 
is £300 million 5! per cent Treasury Bonds 
1962 at 99, to give a running yield of 
£5 11s. pet cent and a gross redemption 
yield of £5 19s. 3d. per cent. Since Bank 
rate was put up to 6 per cent on June 23rd 
purchases of short dated stocks have been 
quite heavy and though the tap of 4} per 
cent Conversion 1964 has not run dry, the 
authorities were getting short of the near 
dated stocks. The appeal of the new stock is 
directed to the money market, which has 
been competing with a big overseas demand 
to secure high-yielding Treasury bills. As 
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the discount houses have been paying at 
times §4-5§4 for day-to-day money since the 
increase in Bank rate, running yields on the 
existing short-dated bonds (with 4} per cent 
Conversion 1962 offering £4 12s. per cent 
were not attractive. The running yield on the 
new bond is designed so to be, and the 
authorities have been taking big switches 
from 4} per cent Conversion 1962 into the 
new stock ; the money market has some of 
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the 1962 stock but little of the first stock 
that is due for redemption, 2} per cent 
Funding 1956-61. 

The new issue came when the gilt-edged 
market was nervous about the international 
situation and it brought prices of short 
dated bonds down quite sharply on Wednes- 
day. On Thursday prices hardened a little. 
After the heavy turnover in the two weeks 
following the increase in Bank rate the 
market seemed due for a pause. Lower tap 
prices for the § per cent Conversion 1971 
and the § per cent Treasury 1986-89 have 
made a marked appeal to holders of 5} per 
cent Conversion 1974 and §4 per cent 
Funding 1982-84; but in assisting such 
switches the authorities have not had to alter 
the tap prices further. Their present aim 
must surely be to establish a firm base in all 
sectors of the gilt-edged market. 


The Weight of Other 
Issues 


QUITIES, too, have been unsettled by the 
international situation, which has also 
been reflected in the decline on Wall Street, 
and though prices rallied a little on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, The Economist indicator 
fell 2 points to 353.9. The first considera- 
tion in the equity market, where there is 
no great wish to sell but no strong incentive 
to buy, is the course of interest rates and 
the Government’s credit policy. On that 
count investors have for the moment to wait 
and see, though the firmer foundation that 
has lately been established for medium term 
gilt edged stocks ought to be a favourable 
pointer. The second consideration is the 
weight of new issues and to that investors 
may have to give more immediate thought. 
Rights issues of ordinary shares are always 
with the market and the latest one from 
Delta Metal, raising £3 million, is discussed 
in Company Affairs on page 3 15: The issue 
by Spillers to shareholders £8 million 
6 per cent debenture stock 1978-83 at 98) 
will open next week. 
Two other sizeable issues have appeared 
to challenge it. London County Freehold 
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February, the Bank of England report has 


this to say : 
extent which could not be justified by the 


large a weight of selling would have meant 
tesisting the trend of the market to an 


To support current prices against 80 
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same period the discount market sold 
In discussing the change in tactics in 
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nits rate in Jan 
This state of affairs coupled with the per- 


sistent tendency of public expenditure to 
increase again brings into prominence the 
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TRANSACTIONS IN GILT-EDGED 
investors sold {119 million ; the discount . 


banks sold £229 million of stock, overseas 
official holders sold £33 million and other 
market bought {36 million of stock. In the 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of The : 
higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The : 


and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined ¢ 


Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are hundred branches in twenty-five territories 


interested in trade with these expanding extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(locerporaied by Royal Charter, 1453) 


HEAD OFFICE: 48 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, Lohdon branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W 1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool « Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) The Trano British Bank (Incorporated in [ran) 
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He doesn't know we exist 


The keen owner of a car has night driving in mind. The 
garage mechanic slips a spot lamp from the box and fits 
it in no time at all. He doesn’t think about the packaging 
—why should he? But the protective qualities of ‘“‘Thames 
Board” have helped to keep the lamp in good condition. 
Leading manufacturers and boxmakers, however, know 
that “Thames Board” supplies the answer to a large 
variety and diversity of packaging problems. This is why 
more cartons and cardboard boxes are made from ‘‘Thames 
Board” than from any other British board. 


Good packaging starts with 


He does 


This expert package de- 
signer knows that he 
will get exactly what he 
wants from ‘Thames 

' Board’, Thames Board 
Mills have all the expert- 
ise and knowledge to 
solve his difficulties, and 
the research department 
is always pioneering new 
ways to help him. 
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THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., PURFLEET, ESSEX & WARRINGTON, LANCS 


Also the sole manufacturers of ‘* Fiberite’’ Packing Cases 
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general desirability of maintaining orderly 
market conditions. Nor could it be justi- 
fied by broader considerations of policy ; 
for in the light of developments in the 
economy as a whole, and bearing in mind 
the longer run need to attract purchases 
of stock by ‘non bank’ investors, a some- 
what higher level of gilt edged yields 
would now seem appropriate. While con- 
tinving to maintain a market by purchases 
of stock, the Bank therefore allowed the 
pressure of gilt edged sales to be reflected 
in a fall in market prices. 


by the banks and to a lesser extent by the 
public, gilt-edged yields were forced up 
practically without pause in the first half 
of this year. But this did not radically alter 
the size of the reverse between yields 
on gilt-edged and on industrial equities, for 
equity prices too have fallen 6 per cent from 
their peak at the beginning of the year and 
dividends have incr by roughly a 
quarter. 


Sterling Under Pressure 
SS este anus iota ter ae 


foreign exchange market. In small part this 
the previ- 
ous week’s massive movement of funds into 
sterling as bear positions were covered. The 
main influence this week, however, has been 
the increased tension in the international 
situation, Sterling as the most widely used 
currency in international trade was bound 
to feel the main impact of recent political 
events. It lost ground slightly against 
the dollar, falling from $2.80/§ to $2.80}}. 
before recovering to $2.80/2. It would have 
fallen further had it not been for official sup- 
port by the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
The dollar itself has been weak against Con- 
tinental currencies and has been held at its 
lower support point in Paris and Frankfurt 
and is near that point in Zurich. Asa 
result sterling has been particularly weak in 
these Continental centres. Official inter- 
vention has in the main beeh effected by 
sales of dollars, operations which must bear 
part of the responsibility for the weakening 
of the dollar against continental currencies. 


The jan franc has not been particularly 
affected by events in the Congo except in a 
slight jation in the rate for capi 
f 








BUSINESS NOTES 
come evidence of the determination of the 
German authorities to give more assistance 
to the underdeveloped areas of the world 
and also to use their massive balance of pay- 
ments surplus for a better purpose than an 
accumulation of more gold and currency 
reserves. 


STEEL 


Close to Capacity 


A’ et, the Iron and Steel Board can 
dann no effect upon demand for 
steel from the cuts that are being made in 
output of many kinds of durable consumer 
goods and certain makes of cars ; nor does 
it expect these to have “ any early effect ” 
a steel production. These industries, 

er all, have been among the heaviest 
importers of products such as steel sheet; 
if their demand should moderate signifi- 
cantly, it has first to come down towards 
the capacity of the British strip mills. The 
ae 
other kinds of steel as well; but so far any 
check in its ordering, which would have to 
be reflected back through intermediate sup- 
pliers, seems not to have reached the steel 
su 


ESTIMATES OF STEEL SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND, 1959-1960 


(muithon ingot tons) 


1959 1960 
(estimate) 

Production .... shWadae 20-2 24-3 
imports and reusable see! os ‘7 
WE has owe cin snce 21-0 26.0 
Home usage. 79 2-4 
GGOPEE soc 00. s e+ te 37 44 
Stock increase 0 6° 12 
Total demand .. 21-0 26-0 


* Stock reduction. 
Source: lron and Steel Board 


Sieel production last month reached 
466,000 ingot tons a week; making allow- 
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virtually their full calculated capacity. Thi 
is not only due to the recovery i 
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confident, indeed, that the same 
export can be maintained for the rest 
year, which would give an annual 
some 3,150,000 tons of finished steel 
less than 2,700,000 tons last year. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


301 


figure for nine months, and re-< were 
£14 million down at {10.3 milli Im- 
ports fell by little more than £5 million to 


were affected. 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
Recorded Valves: {£ million per month 


E ' Imports | Re-exports 
‘yy cif fob 


WS ana hard 277-5 332-5 10-9 
1959 Ind quarter 231-8 327-8 10-7 
3rd -; 5 327.9 99 

4th quarter. 300-8 60-7 “7 

1960 ist quarter. 6 8 3749 W7 
2nd quarter. ™.9 382.5 1-2 

1960 january ..... 316-3 367 0 12-0 
February 75:8 344-4 9-4 

a ainsi 308 | 393-6 13-8 
Aprit....... 307-3 373. $ 4-5 

SOE. scene 317-5 389-7 1-8 
a eee 7735-0 384 4 10-3 
january-june 303.4 378.7 us 
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Booming Profits 


i 


of British 
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The groups that had the biggest statistical 
weight in this sample were: (i) food and con- 
fectionery, where profits, largely reflecting 
Unilever’s results, rose by 17} per cent ; (ii) 
chemicals and paint, including Imperial 
Chemical Industries, where profits ros¢ my 

‘as much as 324 per cent; and (iii) miscel- 
‘laneous manufacturing, where profits were 
‘184 per cent higher. Two other groups bulk 


' 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 
( 


Reports Published 
April to 
June, 1960 


878 Companies | 


large statistically—engineecring and oil— 
but since these brought only tiny increases 
in profits of 1} per cent and one third of one 
per cent respectively they had practically no 


influence on the quarter’s total result. | 


HOUGH the groups mentioned loomed 
particularly large in the sample, they 
were not the ones to report the biggest 
advances in profits. These were achieved by 
the plantation companies (with the rubber 
companies reporting an increase of 91 per 
cent and the tea companies one of 42} per 
cent) and by the textile companies. All the 
latter, following a period of depressed trade, 
have done exceptionally well: profits of the 
cotton group were nearly §o per cent higher, 
those of the silk and rayqn companies, which 
include the Courtaulds figures, were 474 per 
cent up, “other textile” companies 43 per 
cent up and wool companies as much as 584 
per cent up. Another group where the 
advance was strong was “motor, cycles and 
aircraft” where profits rose by 48} per cent, 
reflecting largely the recovery in Vauxhall’s 
earnings. Only shipping and shipbuilding 
reported declines in profits—down by 12} 
per cent and 22 per cent respectively. 
Elsewhere, advances in profits were bigger 
among the industries serving consumers than 
among the capital goods producers: for ex- 
ample, while profits of the clothing and foot- 
wear group were 24} per cent higher and 


those of the shops and stores 15} per cent’ 


higher, those of the iron and steel companies 


were only 2} per cent higher and those of | 


the electrical manufacturers 7 
higher. 

Only in the instances of the shipping and 
shipbuilding companies has there been a 
marked reduction in the dividend cover and 
only in the case of the textile companies, 


per cent 


Reports Published 
july, 1959 to 
june, 1960 


2,342 Companies 


653,884 | 
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where boom replaced recession, has there 
been a marked increase in that cover. For 
instance, the cover on the shipbuilding divi- 
dends has come down from nearly 3 times 
to just over 14 times while the cover for wool 
dividends has gone up from 14 times to 2} 
times. Elsewhere, the general trend has been 
for the earnings cover to fall slightly because 
dividends are higher. 

The majority of the industrial groups have 
earned a better net return on the net assets 
attributable to ordinary shareholders ; for 
all the 878 companies this return has, in fact, 
risen from 7.6 to 8.5 per cent. The biggest 
improvement in these returns on capital em- 
ployed has occurred naturally enough where 
the advance in profits has been particularly 
marked. Thus, in the “ motors, aircraft and 
cycles” group, where the results of Vauxhall 
have played an important role, the net return 
has improved ‘from 5.8 to 11.2 per cent. In 
the textile companies it is up from 2.5 to 
6.4 per cent in cotton, from 4.5 to 7.3 per 
cent in silk and rayon, from §.§ to 11.9 per 
cent in wool and 2.8 to 6.7 per cent in other 
textiles. 


Where profits have fallen, so has the rate 
of return: in shipbuilding it came down from 
6.2 to 4.4 per cent and in shipping from 3.5 
to 2.2 per cent. Neither of these groups is 
earning an adequate return on the capital it 
employs. In the capital goods industries the 
return on capital employed, unlike that of 
the consumer goods industries, has hardly 
improved: in engineering, for example, it 
remained unchanged at 9 per cent and in 
iron and steel it actually fell from 6.9 to 6.3 
per cent. Not surprisingly, it also fell in the 
oil group where the return came down from 
7.4 t0 7.1 per cent. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, these results strongly confirm the im- 
pression that profits have been and are 
buoyant. Burt it would be headstrong to 
assume an advance of an equal magnitude 
in a yas time. 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published April to june, 1960 (£°000) 


878 Companies 


Previous Latest 
Year Year 


Fixed Assets 
Land, property 


674,014 and plant 4.616862 5.078.678 


Previous Latest 
Year Year 


464,535 471,038 
1,881,495 2,117,038 


2,999,914 3,262,090 


less depreciation . 1 444,603 


3,472,289 3,450,317 
2,283,444 2,512,089 i 
141,228 : 
2,008 Capital reserves 
76,833 Revenue res. and 


——— carry forward. 
2,732,158 

—_——— Total Capital, 
$22,742 Reserves and 
755,442 Surplus .. ; 


148,778 
Outside interests 
65.645 im subsidiaries... 


18,187 

52,774 Current Liabilities 
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Bank overdrafts 


a ae a and 
. jus : 
1.629.613 
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62,295 
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243,522 
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tocks ... . 
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Other marketabie 

investments 


37,002 
29.799 1,794,125 
1,262,142 

112,655 


124,568 
563,654 


2,857,144 
8270,15 


1,874,838 
1,479,119 
132.534 


184,927 
640.303 


~4a28i72 
9,157,835 


34.298 
31,718 
71,428 
35,494 
186,992 
429,39) 
290,689 
536.698 
625,278 


(tors 
Other current | 


Future taxation. | 
Other provisions | 
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the free world’s copper and tin, besides 
about five per cent of its zinc and uranium, 
half of its cobalt and three-quarters of all 
industrial diamonds. 


Investors in copper had ae more 
attention to talk of surplus deliberate 
restriction of output. Nchanga mine, 
in the Anglo American Corporation stable, 
offered an extreme example of this view : 
after reporting near-record profits in the 
year ended last March its shares yielded 
124 per cent. Early this week copper shares 
rallied, on the view that a prolonged 
stoppage in the Katanga mines would wipe 
out any surplus and lead to a shortage of 
metal. And even if the troubles spread 
across the border to the Rhodesian mines, 
experience shows that their earnings can 
weather a strike remarkably well, provided 
that stocks of copper are not exhausted. 
But the rally proved to be short lived. 


MINE OUTPUT OF THE CONGO 
1959 


Per cent of 
long tons free world 
ME eck cbiiwdede 276,000 9 
ee 114,000 4% 
iad Geek su ark be ia 10,300 Bi5 
Ges < bn ocewue i 8,400 53 
a 2,000 4% 
Industrial diamonds. . . 16 mn. carats 73 


On the Brussels bourse Union Miniére 
and Socéité Générale shares rallied slightly 
at the beginning of the week only to fall 
back again as the news grew more serious. 
Tanganyika Concessions, which like Société 
Générale has a stake in Union Miniére, 
recovered a little ground on balance closing 
on Thursday at 33s. 9d. to yield over 
II per cent. 2 


BIDS AND DEALS 


BUSINESS NOTES 


AUGUST THYSSEN-HUETTE 


A London Quotation 


ARD on the heels of the quotation of 

ICI on the Paris Bourse came the 
news of London dealings in August 
Thyssen-Huette A.G., the biggest steel 
producer in western Germany. ‘his is the 
first German company to obtain a full 
London quotation and the first London 
quotation for the shares of any Continental 
company since the war. There may be 
others: shares in L. M. Ericsson, the 
Swedish tclephone group, were placed 
in this country two months ago and 
a London quotation may not be long 
delayed. 


The issued share capital of August 
Thyssen-Huette is DM.444 million of 
which DM.310 million shares are already 
quoted in Paris and Switzerland as well as 
in Germany. London dealings are expected 
to start next week in the shares of 
DM.100 and in the DM.10 deposit certifi- 
cates which are being issued by the West- 
minster Bank. These certificates, which are 
not subject to stamp duty, are likely 
to prove more handy to the ordinary in- 
vestor, for the DM.100 shares at DM.361 
in Dusseldorf reach the “ heavy” price of 
£31, while the certificates will be priced 
around 63s. At these prices, the shares 
yield about 2} per cent on a forecast divi- 
dend of not less than 10 per cent—a return 
in line with that of other European steel 


From Beer to Whales 


HE names of Northern Breweries and 

Mr E. P. Taylor have figured in a 
number of mergers in recent months, and 
this week this company with a strong 
Canadian interest has provided the only 
uncomplicated bid among the various 
moves noted below : 


1. Northern Breweries is offering 19 §s. 
shares for 10 5s. shares in Webbs (Aber- 
beeg), which owns 98 public houses in 
South Wales. Preference shareholders in 
Webbs are also offered exchanges into 
preference stock of Northern. With 
Northern at 12s. the bid is worth 22s. 10}d. 
against the price of 20s. for Webbs before 
the offer. is is Northern’s first move 
into the southern half of the country. 

2. Winget, the manufacturers of cement 
mixers and other contracting equipment, 
is to use some of the surplus capacity of 
the Gloucester Railway i and 
Wagon to meet the increasing demand for 
its products. Gloucester, which is affected 
by the British Transport ission’s 
decision to place more work with its own 
workshops, is also to subscribe at par for 
£300,000 of 6 per cent convertible loan 
stock in Winget. That company will raise 
a further £200,000 by a one-for-two rights 
issue at 25s. per £1 share. The proceeds 
from the issues will enable Winget to pay 
off a bank overdraft of £345,000. Winget 


is also making a one-for-three scrip issue 
and splitting the £1 shares into 5s. shares 
so that at 76s. 3d. the shares on an esti- 
mated ex all basis yield 5.1 per cent on 
the forecast dividend of 12) per cent. For 
Gloucester there is the prospect of a one 
sixth holding in Winget if it exercises the 
conversion rights attached to the loan 
stock. This right can first be exercised 
next year at a price equivalent to 12s. 6d. 
per share. 


. No further decisive moves have been 


n~ 


On the other side of the world Pye’s Aus- 
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companies but a full point below the yield 
on leading British steel shares. 

This is, however, a minimum dividend 
forecast, for the directors say that the 
strong recovery in the demand for steel 
products in the second half of 1959 has 
been well maintained in the current year. 
At the moment the company has an annual 
capacity of 4 million tons but it plans to 
increase this by 25 per cent over the next 
two or three years. Since the war August 
Thyssen-Huette has spent DM.1,220 
million (above £100 million) and is strongly 
placed to meet'the growth in demand. A 
move earlier this year by it to merge with 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr. from which it was 
separated after the war, was turned down 
by the European Steel and Coal Com- 
munity. 

For the long-term investor looking for 
stake in the common market, the shares 
have their attractions but this may not 

rhaps be the most une time to buy. 
Within the last week Bundesbank has 
expressed serious concern about the level 
of German equity prices which rose by 
over 30 per cent in the first half of this year. 
The British investor has also to contend 
with tax complexities. Dividends are 
subject to a 25 per cent German capital 
yields tax of which two-fifths can be 
reclaimed ; while it will be possible to 
claim some double tax relief, the actual 
amount reclaimable is difficult to gauge 
since there are separate German rates for 
distributed and non-distributed profits 


tralian associate, Electronic Industries, has 
sold’ its controlling interest in the Mel- 
bourne television station for £A3} million. 
Pye acquired a large holding in Electronic 
Industries last August. 

4. Hector Whaling has reached a conditional 
agreement for the sale of most of its 
ae fleet to Kyokuyo Hogei Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha, the Japanese company which 
four years ago bought a factory ship and 
1§ catchers from Mr Onassis for about 

illi In recent years Antarctic 


purchase. Hector Whaling has stated 
the conclusion of the sale would enable 
it to continue to build up its shipping 
interests, now consisting of two new 
tankers of 25,000 and 18,800 tons dw., 
and seven catchers and towing vessels. 
Delivery of a bulk carrier is expected next 
poy, ant te cempay San ages te 
two further vessels. Since the pre- 
ee a ae ie See 
shares have made a net’ gain of 3d., closing 
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MOTORS 


- Facing Contraction 


Co of the fall in demand that 
the motor industry will have to face 
this autumn are likely to vary from one 
company to another; but they will generally 
the itive position of 

larger i weaken that of the 
smaller. Forecasts est that home sales 
cars in the second of this may 
about 10 per cent lower than were 

alf, when they were running at 

$50,000 to 900,000 ; but 

uid at present that it is 

forecast, and the fall 

eater than this. Export 


building abroad will probably end ; 
actual de-stocking occurs, this 
largely offset by increases in the 
low stocks in at home. So the 
in' output is likely to correspond to the 
in sales—say at least 10 per cent. 
biggest effect of the fall in demand 
itions in the home market will be 
cars will be available for imme- 
diate delivery—by September for most 
models, and perhaps by the end of the year 
for those in shortest supply. Choice will 
then depend solely on appeal to the buyer, 
not on deliveries ; and those makers whose 
cars have been most freely available in the 
past may find their share of the market 
falling. Importers will be hit hardest, 
though some home makers may suffer too. 
The British Motor Corporation and Ford 
seem to be in the strongest position ; 
BMC has its output spread fairly evenly 
over models in the small and medium 
size classes, while its order book still 
amounts to several months’ production. 
Ford has more of its output concentrated 
on one model—Anglias form more than 
half its car production—but thesq have been 
the most difficult cars to buy at home so 
far, and they have proved popular abroad. 
Rootes has suffered heavily in the United 
States, and its cars have never been on 
excessively long delivery at home ; Vauxhall 
models have been those most freely avail- 
able, and this company has already reduced 
output—suggesting that it has no further 
scape for increasing stocks at home. 
Standard-Triumph International has 
_ already had to declare 200 men producing 
_the Triumph TR3 redundant ; its sales in 
the United States have fallen, and there is a 
big seasonal fall in s car sales at the 
end of the sufnmer. S-TI saloons have 
been rather more freely available than some 
‘other makes during the summer, roughly on 
a par with Hillmans. 

The two biggest companies feel fairly 
confident about their prospects during the 
winter ; they should not need to do more 
than cut their overtime schedules, unless 
conditions worsen and dealers cancel 
orders. | Some redundancy may, however, 
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appear amongst the staffs of the smaller 
companies, unless the hire purchase restric- 
tions are relaxed; an extension of the 
repayment period to three years is the 
change most desired in the motor trade. 
The steam has certainly gone out of the 
car boom ; will any companies begin to have 
second thoughts about their expansion plans? 


Parts for the Falcon 


HE Ford motor company of Detroit is 

' now beginning to buy parts for its cars 
in Britain. It is purchasing leaf springs 
from Toledo Woodhead, steering wheels 
from Clifford Motor Components, clutch 
release bearings from Pollard Bearings, and 
wiring from Ward and Goldstone. In each 
case the order covers the 1961 ‘model year 
and is sufficient for 100,000 cars. The value 
of all the orders is about $1 million. Toledo 
Woodhead has announced that the order for 
its springs is worth £250,000 a year, and 
covers two years ; it hopes that it will be 
doubled in size. The firm has recently 
completed a new factory, so that it has 
adequate capacity to meet the new order ; 
Clifford is also expanding its capacity, and 


can meet export orders as well as the ex- - 


panded needs of the home industry. Ford 
states that it is buying abroad to help keep 
down costs and maintain quality in the face 
of rising material costs in the United 
States; this may be taken by home 
suppliers as a warning to keep prices down. 


CIVIL AfRCRAFT 


Government in Business 


R SANDYS, Minister of Civil Aviation. 

has now kept his part of the bargain 
that concentrated the aircraft industry into 
two groups. He told the House of 
Commons on Monday that the Government 
has decided to back all four big airliners 
now under development—the Vickers 
VC-10 and Super VC-10, the de Havilland 
DH-121, and the Armstrong Whitworth 
Argosy, two aeroplanes from each group 
—on the terms that he suggested last 
February. This means that the Govern- 
ment will become a business partner 
of the aircraft companies in the develop- 
ment of these machines; it will provide a 
proportion of the risk capital, and receive 
in return a proportionate share in the profits 
—if any. As a participant, it will have the 
right to supervise the development of the 
aeroplanes; a project officer for each will be 
appointed by the Ministry of Aviation, and 
the Ministry will have to be satisfied about 
the efficiency with which an aeroplane has 
been developed before it decides whether to 
contribute to the cost of work already done. 


The share of the total expenditure that 
the Government will provide for these 
projects not yet been decided; it is a 
matter has to be negotiated with the 
companies concerned. Development of all 
the aeroplanes has been begun with private 
capital, and the Argosy has by most 
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standards been finished—the aeroplane has 
been flying for eighteen months. | In this 
case aid is most likely to provide working 
capital for quantity production, even 
beyond the level for which firm orders have 
been booked ; as the RAF has ordered 40 
it is a surprising choice for aid. The con- 
tributions for the VC-10 and the DH-121 
will probably go towards the work now 


_ being done and yet to be done—building 


and testing aeroplanes, and then finance 
for production, again with a margin above 
firm orders. 


i 


RUBBER MARKET 


An Easier Price 


UBBER growers who claimed to be em- 

barrassed when rubber was fetching 
over 3s. a lb. should be more at case now. 
The squeeze on supplies that was largely 
the result of short-covering in London and 
of clever manipulation in Singapore seems 
at last to have worked itself out in those 
centres (though not yet in New York). 
Prices have fallen sharply and the high 
premiums for spot and nearby deliveries 
and for the top grade of sheet rubber have 
run off. In London rubber for three 
months’ delivery now costs about 32d. a Ib., 
which is 6}d. less than two months ago, 
while spot has plunged by about 315d. a Ib. 
Spot could still revert to a premium, for 
stocks available for the London market 
appear to be small. But this factor apart, 
the market is adjusting itself to the fore- 
casts of surplus that it had ignored for a 
remarkably long time. 


Production of natural rubber is recover- 
ing from a severe wintering period, while 
consumption is entering the slack season. 
Consumers have been switching to syn- 
thetic rubber as fast as they can—world 
consumption of all rubber is reckoned to 
have risen by 67,000 tons to 1,257,000 tons 
in the first four months of this year (com- 
pared with a year ago), thanks wholly to 
the rise in consumption of synthetic rubber, 
which went up by 82,000 tons to §82,000 
tons. ‘ Supplies of natural rubber are being 
supplemented by the American and British 
governments, which have already sold from 
their strategic stocks over 120,000 tons for 
delivery this year. Britain’s biggest cus- 
tomer recently appears to have been Russia, 


RUBBER PRICES 


(Three months’ futures) 
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which has chosen to trim its purchases in 
the East and take full advantage of the 
favourable terms available from the Board 
of Trade. Market prices are now within 
sight of the point—3o}d. a Ib in Britain— 
below which sales from the stockpiles 
become -restricted. How effective this 
cushion will be remains to be seen. 


DISTILLERS 


Up to Expectations 


AVING raised the interim dividend 
from 4 to § per cent, the directors of 
Distillers have now raised the final payment 
for the year to March 31st from 8} to 10 
per cent. This increase in the total pay- 
ment from 12} to 15 per cent was no better 
than the market had expected and at 
Thursday’s close the 10s. i units 
were quoted at 39s. 6d., to yield 3} per cent. 
But there is to be a 20 per cent scrip issue, 
which has obvious implications for future 
dividends. . 
Sales of whisky and gin have been rising 
and the group should also have earned more 
from its industrial division. As a result, 
the consolidated trading profit before all 
charges has risen from {27.3 million to 
£32.9 million while the income from trade 
investments, largely reflecting Distillers’ 
half interest in petrochemical companies, 
has risen from {1.8 million to {2.4 mil- 
lion. Net profits Sore gone up from {13.2 
million to £16.9 million, so that the in- 
creased dividend is covered 2} times by 
earnings. Gross profits after depreciation 
in half-yearly periods have run as follows: 
£12.2 million, £12.8 million, {14.7 million 
and £15.7 million. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Authority Reports 


‘Es Atomic Energy Authority has been 
able to report what its new chairman, 
Sir Roger Makins, describes as “ steady 
progress ” in 1959-60, There were no sen- 
sational developments, with the research 
programme following, if sometimes slowly, 
the lines that had already been laid down. 
Little new about the programme comes out 
in the report ; but the Authority repeats its 
claim that the advanced gas-cooled reactor 
“offers the best prospects for the carly 
achievement of competitive nuclear power,” 
and states that stainless steel as well as 
beryllium fuel elements will be tested in 
the prototype AGR that is being built at 
Windscale. The disadvantages of vegiben 
are now troubling the Authority—after 
industry has begun to make beryllium 
tubes. For cheaper atomic fuel, perhaps in 
the 1970s, the Authority still pins its hopes 
on the high-temperature gas-cooled reactor, 
a prototype of which is being designed as 
a joint project under OEEC and will be 
built at Winfrith, and the fast breeder 
reactor. The experimental fast breeder 
reactor at Dounreay, which finally became 
critical last November, has been shut down 
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for modifications after a few months’ 
operation, but it is fulfilling the expecta- 
tions of the Authority. A _ prototype 
power-producing reactor may be built 
for operation in 1967, and from this 
the design of a commercial power station 
could be prepared ; but much needs to be 
established before this could happen. 

The Authority pours cold water on the 
prospects for atomic powered ships ; its 
studies of possible marine reactor systems 
have led it to the conclusion that “ reactor 
systems on known techniques will not com- 
pete on an economic basis with conven- 
tional ship propulsion.” If the Government 
= — to build a eae ship, this will 

a purely jon. into 
the distant future, however, Te 
is studying the possibility of steam-genera- 
ting and steam-cooled heavy water reactors 
for ships ; work on these types of reactor 
is at the stage of “ feasibility studies,” but 
the former in particular might prove a rela- 
tively cheap and compact reactor. Such 
devices may be a generation or so from 
commercial service, if they do prove feasi- 
ble ; this seems the time scale we have to 
consider for the nuclear ship. 


Another Contract 


HE contract for the construction of the 

§50 megawatt nuclear power station at 
Dungeness in Kent is to go to the Nuclear 
Power Group, the merged consortium 
formed in January by the AEI-John Thomp- 
son group and the Nuclear Power Plant 
Company, of which Parsons and Reyrolle 
are leading members. The letter of intent 
from the Central Electricity Generating 
Board brightens the prospects of both part- 
ners as their work on the Berkeley and 
Bradwell stations is due to end before the 
year is out, though NPPC will still be work- 
ing on its Italian contract for a 200 MW 
nuclear power station at Latina, 40 miles 
south of Rome, until 1962. 

The Dungeness station will have two im- 
proved Calder Hall type reactors, and four 
turbine generators. The tender price, which 
has so far been revealed as lying between 
£50 million and £60 million, equivalent to 
between {90 and {110 a kilowatt, is wide 
enough to bracket the price that had earlier 
been talked about. Site work is expected 
to begin in August. 


STEEL DEVELOPMENT 


After 15 Centuries ? 


N EITHER Demag nor Meeco, respectively 
the west German and British partners 
in the Anglo-German consortium that has 
initialled an agreement with the Iranian 
government to build an integrated steel- 
works at Azna in northern Persia, are yet 
saying very much about their contract or 
the project itself. Final details are still 
being worked out in Teheran, though it is 
expected that contracts will be 


“in 
a matter of weeks” so that work can start 
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next year and the entire project completed 
by 1965. It appears that a stce 

Capacity of 300,000 tons a years is en 

with an iron ore mine and a town for some 
10,000 people. The whole project is likely 
to cost about £70 million, of which about 
half will be for equipment supplied by the 
consortium. About a third of this, or rather 
more than £10 million, will be supplied by 
the members of the Metallurgical Equip- 
ment Ex Company (Meeco) who are 
involved in the proyect—Simon-Carves, the 
Electric Furnace Company, and Wellman- 
Smith Owen Engineering—and by Taylor 
Woodrow, which is not a member of Meeco 
but will be responsible for the civil engineer- 
ing work. On the German side the group 
includes Krupps, Siemens and AEG. 

If the present agreement materialises it 
will be the first time that British and Ger- 
man firms have joined forces in a project 
of this scale. It will also realise the hopes 
of the Iranians, who have long talked abou 
creating their own iron and steel industry. 
The Iranian Embassy says that its coun 
has its own supplies of suitable coal. High 
grade iron ore deposits are to exist 
in the north of Iran, though until aaa they 
have never been fully surveyed and 
said not to have been worked since the fifth 


- 


steel products a year, mainl 
structural steel. Payment for the Azna steel 
works should not be all that difficult for an 


Whether Azna’s steel will be cheaper than 
imported steel remains to be seen. 


SUGAR 


Cuba and the Market 


I F Cuba plays its hand well it may largely 
make good the tonnage lost in the 
United States market without infringing 

the international sugar agreement. Late last 





SALES OF PLASTICS 
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Sales of plastics in Britair; reached a 
record total of 146,000 tons in the i 
uarter of this . a rose by 
per cent, to > imports 
the quarter, aah eee aad 
twice as high as a year earlier. 
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ferential American market. Russ 

offered to buy 700,000 tons, but Cuba will 
er ee ae it can to other 
countries, for it seems unlikely that Russia 
would pay in\cash. Under its five year 
agreement to buy one million tons a year 
from Cuba, Russia is paying for only a fifth 
in US dollars ; the balance is being settled 
by deliveries of oil (the item that brought 
the present troubles to a head), machinery 
and other goods. 


i 
i 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Improving the Bill 


E Building Societies Bill commanded 
a wide measure of agreement in the 
House of Commons, and is having a corres- 
pondingly straightforward passage through 
committee. Three points, however, have 
attracted some criticism : right of appeal 
against stop orders by the Chief Registrar; 
a iety’s directors; 


pressure 
establish the right of appeal against the 


the right to inspect the register should be 
closely guarded, as shareholders in a build- 
ing society are more akin to depositors in a 
bank than to shareholders in a company. 


IRONMAKING 


To Replace the Blast 
Furnace 


EAD WRIGHTSON, the heavy plant build- 

ing firm of Stockton-on-Tees, 
announces that it has obtained a licence to 
engineer and supply “ R-N ” plants for the 
direct reduction of iron ore throughout the 
world, from the New York corporation 
formed jointly by Republic Steel and the 
National Lead pany, which together 
developed this process at Spaulding, Ala- 
bama. Head Wrightson is one of Britain's 
builders of blast furnaces: the R-N process 
is one of several developed throughout the 
world as an alternative to that traditional 
method of reducing iron ore, though per- 
haps attractive as a substitute more in 
regions where coking coal is not readily 
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available than in countries such as Britain. 
Certain of the direct reduction 
in various 


ever, is one designed juce a uniformly 
charge se! wy steel furnaces 
—a kind of steady-cost, steady-quality sub- 
stitute for iron and steel scrap. It reduces 
iron ore with limestone and a solid carbon 

i breeze, 


content, uniform in density and electrical 
conductivity, and low in impurities—a very 
suitable charge for the electric furnace. 
Head Wrightson says that the main appli- 
cation of such a process would be where 


France, Par Exemple 


TS French Line’s new r liner. 
France, which is now being fitted out 
at St Nazaire after its impressive launching 
two months ago, could be taken as an argu- 
ment of some weight in support of the 
preferences of Cunard and the Chandos 
committee for replacing the Queens with 
single eM of roughly similar size. Li 
Cunard, the French company went into the 
idea of building two medium-sized ships of 
about 35,000 gross tons that could be used. 
like the Dutch and Scandinavian liners, else- 
where than on the transatlantic run in the 
winter off season. It rejected this alterna- 
tive some four or five years ago on the 
grounds that one large fast ship would be 
the better commercial proposition for the 
kind of traffic it foresees on the north 
Atlantic. 

Both the French and the Cunard Lines 
take the view that they should cater for the 
cream of the transatlantic trade—that is for 
people who want a fast ocean voyage with a 
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Tomato-red 


Nestling at the foot of the eternally snow-capped Andes is lovely, 
flower-strewn Mendoza. Here is a happy place; a sunny, fertile 
garden in which vines, tomatoes and other crops thrive . . . if they 
are allowed to. The ‘serpent’ in this ‘garden’ is the root-knot 
nematode—a tiny, worm-like creature that lives on the roots of 
many crops throughout the world. In Mendoza, tomato plants 
have wilted and died in the sun, yields have declined . . . part of the 
havoc wreaked by the unseen nematodes. 
Shell D-D is the prescription—and the remedy. In nematode- 
infested fields, the authorities injected this yield-increasing soil 
fumigant two weeks before planting. At harvest time, the tomatoes 
were picked and weighed. The crop was three and a half times 
\ greater than that from untreated ground. 
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Hope had become reality. With D-D, land that had become unfit 
for tomato-growing was brought into cultivation again. Today, 
the fields around Mendoza blush red with tomatoes. Similarly, with 
other crops throughout the world, D-D has rid the soil of nema- 
todes and brought new hope—and new wealth--to growers 
everywhere. Between them, D-D, Nemagon, aldrin, dieldrin, 
endrin and Phosdrin can control virtually every major world pest. 


D-D 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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Details so far made known about the | 


oo Mary replacement give it a aera 
service speed-{29} knots) than the 
France but rather more berths (2,270). At 
75,000 gross tons, it may also have a greater 
displacement: the gross tonnage of the 
France is at present put at between 65,000 
and 70,000 tons and the builders claim that 
a saving of 15,000 tons has been made 
instead of riveting 
light alloys in the 
. Its fuel consumption is 
Claimed to be 40 per cent less than that of 
-the | Normandie, which was launched in 
1932. It will cost, according to the French 
Line’s latest estimate, about {27 million, as 
against the £25 million to £28 million that 
the Chandos committee reckoned the new 
Queen will cost ( 3o million according 
to Cunard itself). t as against the 25- 
year Government loan to Cunard that the 
Chandos committee recommends, the 
French government is making a direct con- 
tribution towards the cost of the France to 
te the French Line, in which the 
State has a 63.7 per cent sharcholding, for 
having the liner built in a French shipyard. 
This difference between French costs and 
the “international price” (calculated by 
the French Government) will be about 
£5-£6 million, or about a fifth of the total 
cost: The Economist of June 11, 1960, was 
wrong in stating this subsidy to be about 
three-fifths of the total cost. 


COMPUTERS 


Two New Models 


TOTAL of 368 electronic computers made 

by British firms have now been 
delivered in Britain and abroad, according 
to a recent survey published by Automation 
and Automatic Equipment News, and at 
least another 117 are known to be on order. 
It is y impossible to estimate the 
aie ah altaes ane orders, because of 
the enormous choice of ancillary equipment 
which may be bought for any basic com- 
puter: six ago deliveries of 96 
machines were estimated to be worth any- 
thing between {11} million and {£20 
million, and the ten British manufacturers’ 
total order book, then about a quarter of its 
present size, was estimated to be worth at 


BUSINESS- NOTES 


least £2 million. Exports now account for 
about a fifth of the machines now delivered 
or on order. It has long been maintained 
by most manufacturers, and now seems 
more widely accepted by their customers, 
that using a computer for a Operation 
only, such as payrolls or stock control, is 
inefficient and probably uneconomic; 
especially in the case of the larger and more 
complex machines which are now coming 
on to the market. The elaborate surveys of 
clients’ requirements now \offered by most 
companies, plus construction time, may 
mean as much as two years between order 
and delivery dates. 

Technically, the latest computers differ in 
two ways from their s: they use 
transistors instead of valves, and they are 
designed for “ parallel functioning,” which 
means that they can do two or more things 
at the same time. Transistors offer rather 
longer life than valves, and generate only 
about one per cent as much heat: with 
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“ parallel functioning ” much faster opera- 
tion is possible, since one part of the com- 
puter need not wait on the slower function- 
ing of another. Transistors are used on the 
latest models announced by both IBM and 
Leo Computers; the latter's machine, known 
as the Leo III, also incorporates “ parallel 
functioning” and etic core storage. 
Work on the Leo III now reached the 
prototype stage, and the first production 
model—which will sell for between 
£200,000 and £400,000, depending on 
extras—will be completed in about a year’s 
time; the company states that it has already 
received six orders. IBM's model 1401, 
which the company first announced seven 
months ago, is a smaller system selling for 
£50,000 upwards. The company has 
announced that it has now sold §3 machines 


of this type, the first of which is to be 


delivered early next year. This is the biggest 
number of any single model of computer 
now on order with a British firm. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Fuller figures of industry's capital 
expenditure in the first quarter of this year. 
issued by the Board of Trade this week, 
represent slight downward revisions of the 
preliminary estimates published a month 
ago. Capital expenditure in manufacturing 
industry is now shown as II per cent 
higher than in the first quarter of 1959. 
against the first estimate of 13 per cent ; 
and expenditure in “other industries and 
services ” an increase of 22 per cent (27 per 
cent). The figures for investment in par- 
ticular industrial groups include some slight 
surprises. The chemicals and allied 
industries invested 17 per cent less than 
a year before ; the motor industry, oddly 
enough, also 41 per cent less; steel 
investment was up by 31 per cent; and 
the textiles, leather and clothing group 
showed an increase from {12.7 million to 
£21.9 million, no less than 72 per cent 
(although this would have been far too 
early to see any effects from any decisions 
to re-invest in Lancashire). 


* 


Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust has 
maintained its interim dividend &t 10 per 
cent on the capital as increased by a 100 per 
cént scrip issue, thus effectively doubling 
the payment. For the year to September 
30th last a total dividend of 25 per cent was 
paid on the old capital 


| The Electricity Area Boards’ sales of 
appliances in May suggest that the impact 
of the hire purchase restrictions was even 
greater than earlier reports suggested. 
Sales of washing machines were 39.7 per 
cent lower than in May, 1959, and those of 
refrigerators fell 26.3 per cent. Cookers 


1 


were less affected, with a fall of 4.8 per cent. 
The initial effect of hire purchase restric- 
tions is usually the most severe, but the 
figures are difficult to reconcile with those 
issued by the Board of Trad¢ for sales from 
all durable goods shops. 


« 


The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
is raising the rate of interest on its loans to 
farmers from 6 to 6} per cent. Last May 
the rate was raised from 5} per cent, which 
had ruled since April, 1959. 


* 


The District Bank has declared an 
interim dividend of 7 per cent, against 8! 
per cent, which was payable on the capital 
before last year’s one for two rights issuc. 
A total dividend of 14 per cent has already 
been forecast for the current year. 


* 


The quota for canned fruit other than 
apples, pineapples and citrus imported from 
the dollar area in the year starting next 
September has been increased by £1 million 
to £4.2 million cif ; and the quota for pine- 
apples in the year beginning on Februarv 
1st has been raised by £40,000 to £175,000. 
Quotas for canned grapefruit, grapefruit 
juice, orange juice and fresh bananas are 
unchanged. 


* 


The National Bank has raised its interim 
dividend from 6 to 7 per cent in order to 
bring the interim payment more in line 
with the total distribution for 1959, which 
amounted to 16 per cent. 
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Basis for beauty 


Beauty begins in a factory . . . with exotically-named mixtures 
poured into lipstick moulds. Whether it's Tomato Red, Paris Pink 
or Orange Peach, the mixture probably contains glycerine... a 
colourless liquid that will give the lipstick its fresh moistness and 
soft, smooth ‘feel’. In lotions, creams, conditioners, in many cos- 
metics, you will find glycerine. It is the chemical foundation of 
loveliness. 

Glycerine has hundreds of uses. It puts the pliability into trans- 
parent paper. It is used by tobacco and paint manufacturers. This 
harmless product is even a raw material for the synthesis of pro- 
pellants and industrial explosives. It is very often found in foods 
and pharmaceuticals, in toothpastes and candy bars. For all these 
uses, glycerine of high purity is needed. 


— 
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Shell glycerine meets the most stringent quality requirements— 
with purity of over 99.5°,. Because of the Shell manufacturing 
process, this high standard never varies. Buyers know that this 
consistency of Shell glycerine means savings in time and money, 
In this and other ways, Shell chemicals are filling an important role 
in industry throughout the world. Detergents, plastics, synthetic 
rubbers, solvents, additives . . . perhaps, in the Shell range, there is 
a chemical that would do a better job for you, 


Shell Glycerine Not available ‘4 the U.K 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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~GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


OVERALL POSITION OF STRENGTH 
MR R. L. H. LANCASTER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries Limited 
was held on July 13th in London, Mr R. L. H 
Lancaster (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The Group profit for 1959 amounts to 
£3,636,161 before taxation, an increase of 
£183,797 over the profit for 1958. After deduct- 
ing tax, and the amount representing the 
minority interests in subsidiary companies, the 
met consolidated profit is £1,862,647, which 
compares with £1,650,394 for 1958. The actual 
trading profits of the Group were approximately 


the same as in the previous year, itself a record, © 


and the inmfprovement shown is due to a sub- 
Stamtial. increase in income from _ trade 
investments. 

Your directors feel that these results are very 
satisfactory, since the metal activities of the 
Group met with some recession in demand in 
the early months of the year under review, 
though in the second half business improved 
considerably, and this improvement in demand 
has continued so far during the present year. 

The paint companies at home and overseas 
have again done well, and increased their turn- 
over. Increased competition in the home 
market during 1959 has, however, had some 
effect on profit margins. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent was paid 
in November, 1959, and the Directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 14 per cent. 

The capital now employed in the business 
much exceeds the present issued share capital 
Your directors, therefore, are proposing a scrip 
issue from reserves of one ordinary share of 
10s. in respect of every three stock units held. 


They further intend to maintain the interim 
dividend on the increased capital at $ per cent 
in respect of the current year. This should not 
be taken as meaning that a larger total amount 
necessarily will be paid in respect of the current 
year. | 


U.K. AND OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd.—The 
improvement in demand for many of the 
products of this company during the latter half 
of 1959 was more than sufficient to compensate 
for the rather poor trading conditions experi- 
enced in the early part of the year 


Fry’s Metal Foundries Limited.—This group 
of companies continues to contribute its share 
to the prosperity of your Company, but it was 
faced with a number of difficulties, not least of 
which was the effect of the prolonged printing 
strike. 

The shipping secension has had its effect on 
the results of Durastic Limited, which were not 
as good as in the previous year, but so far this 
year they show some recovery. 

Fry’s’ Diecastings Limited.—This company 
was adversely affected during the early months 
of the year by a reduced demand, but I am glad 


to say that the position altered in the second 
half, with a large increase in the demand from 
manufacturers of consumer goods, 


Goodlass Wall & Co. Limited.—Turnover has 
once again increased despite the fact that no 
major increase in the capacity of the Works 
was made during the year. The results of this 
company have made a satisfactory contribution 
to the Group profit. 


The subsidiary companies operating overseas 
have again contributed a valuable share to the 
Group results. 


In Eire, our subsidiary company had an 


active and successful year. 


In India, import, restrictions still continue, 
with the result that, any expansion of the Icad 
and zinc companies there is for the time being 
limited, but the results for 1959 were again 
highly satisfactory in the light of these circum- 
stances. 


In South Africa, during much of the year, 
there was some measure of industrial recession, 
but our three companies did well in spite of 


this and their efforts resulted in increased ' 


Our subsidiary company in the Argentine has 
fully maintained its position and has shown good 
results in the past year. 


: The income this year from trade investments 
amounts to £615,568, showing an increase of 
£175,000, and this stems largely from increased 
dividends, received from our holdings in both 
British Titan Products Co. Ltd.. and BALM 
Paints Pry. Lid 


Research and development activities con- 
tinued to expand, with extensions to the 
laboratories, addition of specialised equipment 
and an increase in the staff of trained scientists 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


I should like to comment on two matters: 
the Common Market and the Credit Squeeze. 


In a speech in Zurich shortly after the War, 
Sir Winston Churchill put forward a blueprint 
for a United States of Europe. Our present 
exclusion from the Common Market is a sad 
reflection of our failure to heed early enough 
what he said then. If necessary, your Company 
will not hesitate to build a major plant on the 
Continent ratheg¢ than be handicapped in valu- 
able markets there, and this matter is always 
under consideration. 


I find it also somewhat discouraging that, with 
trade and employment in the United Kingdom 
running at a high level, we are faced once more 
with a credit squeeze, however moderate it 
may be, and in this connection I would like 
to question the wisdom of the view so often put 
forward, that it is necessary to damp down the 
home demand in order to allow sufficient 
capacity for production for export. 

This theory, if carried too far can, I feel, be 


dangerous and misleading; a successful and in- 
creasing export trade can only be achieved on 
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the basis of a buoyant and abundant home 
demand 


\ FUTURE OUTLOOK 


So far this year, the metal activities of the 
Group, which still represent the largest section 
of the business, have been rufittigg at a higher 
level than last year. Competition is keener than 
ever, and costs—many of them outside our 
control—continue to rise. We have, therefore, 
got to lift our sales and production in order 
merely to maintain profits. On the paint side, 
competition to which I referred a year ago, has 
increased. Our newer developments are con- 
tinuing to show the growth for which we hoped 

Our overall position is strong, both financially 
and technically, and we are served by a loyal 
and enthusiastic staff, so I feel that we can look 
to the future with confidence. 

The teport was adopted and the proposed 
ScTip issue approved. 


SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILI 
AND STEEL CO., LTD. 


MR ALEXANDER DORMER’S 
STATEMENT 


The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting 
of this company was held on July 13th 
at Sheffield, Mr Alexander Dormer, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The revival in trade to which I referred last 
year has since continued, albeit spasmodically. 
as a result of which the net profit of the Group 


| before taxation for the year 1959 was £517,078, 


an increase of £79,999 compared with the 
previous year. 

There were no national wage awafds in 1959 
but in April, 1960, the number of working hours 
decreased from 44 to 42 hours per week, and it 
does not scem possible for us to continue to 
hold prices at the present level without further 
economies. 


Your Company in furtherance of its policy 
of reducing costs of production is manufac 
turing raw materials to an increasing extent 
and towards the end of this year it is expected 
that experiments will commence on the intro 
duction of further labour saving machinery. 


Our factory at Worksop is producing a range 
of three machine tools to be made available tc 
our customers in their own tool rooms to give 
a resharpening service for all the small tools 
we produce. 

Your Board's policy is to continue to diversify 
its products in the engineers’ cutting tool and 
machine tool fields, where, of course, advantage 
can be taken of a common sales force. 


Exports in 1959 showed an increase of 8 per 
cent on ec of 1958, and with a further 
increase made during the first four month: of 
the current year, it is expected that progress 
will again be made in this direction. 

I am also pleased to say that there has been 
a marked increase in orders since the begin- 
ning of the current year, and although prices 
cannot be said to be wholly satisfactory at their 
present level, there is every reasonable expecta- 
tion that 1960 will be a satisfactory year of 
trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
\ 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE SANDVIK STEEL WORKS CO., LTD. 


(Iron and Steel) 


Sandviken, Sweden 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN TURNOVER FOR 1969 


MAJOR INVESTMENT PROGRAMME LAUNCHED 


The Ninety-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Sandvikens Jernverks AB was held at Sand- 
viken on May 7th. The following is an extract 
of the report circulated with the accounts : 


REVIEW OF THE TRADING YEAR 


Demand for the Compuny’s products con- 
tinued to improve throughout 1959 and orders 
booked at the end of the year were’ substantially 
higher than at the beginning. Prices, how- 
ever, showed only slight improvement on the 
unsatisfactory levels to which they had declined 
in 1958, 


Sales of iron and steel products and Coromant 
tungsten carbide tools amounted to Kr.276.1 
million, as against Kr.235.5 million in 1958. 
The tonnage declined somewhat, from 80,138 to 
77,817 tons, reflecting the management policy of 
apgrading the output by further processing and 
fabrication. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The share capital of some of the sales sub- 
udiaries abroad were increased during the year: 

The Brazilian subsidiary Acos Sandvik S.A., 
Sio Paulo, had its share capital raised by 18 
million Cruzeiros, partly through a new share 
issue. 

The capital of the Dutch company, Sandvik 
Staal N.V., Rotterdam, was likewise increased by 
F1.150,000, by means of a bonus issue. 


In 1959, the parent company obtained a 98 
per cent interest in See Fabriks AB, Sandviken. 
The outstanding shares will be acquired in 
1960. 


The two UK subsidiaries, Sandvik Steels, 
Lid., Halesowen, Birmingham, and Sandvik 
Steel Band Conveyors Ltd., Selly Oak, Birm- 
ingham, were provided with new premises to 
accommodate their increasing volume of 
business. . 

In India, the Company is erecting a new plant 
for the production of Coromant tungsten car- 
bide bits and carbide tipped drill steels. The 
share capital of the Indian company’ is Rs.6 
million of which the Company contributes 60 
per cent, while the remainder is supplied by 
domestic interests. 


INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


In 1959, plant investments totalling Kr.23 
million were made. The electric melting shop 
was expanded mainly to meet the requirements 
for stainless steel, and facilities were added to 
the wire, tubing, and strip departments. A new 
plant for the manufacture of special purpose 
carbide tools was taken into production at the 
home works. New annealing furnaces were 
installed facilitating the heat treatment of ¢con- 
veyor strip of up to 1,250 mm in width. (The 
annealing capacity for cold rolled strip has also 
been considerably enlarged to bring it in better 
balance with existing cold rolling plant. The 
delivery position of the Company was much 
improved by the completion of a new ware- 
house for stainless tubing. 


The Company's Coromant plant at Vastberga, 
outside Stockholm, is being expanded. At 
Sandiviken a new drill steel shop is scheduled 
for production later in the year. Another unit is 
being added to the Gimo piant in order to raise 
the output of the Company's standard line of 
Coromant tools for the metal working industry. 

Work is progressing on a further investment 
programme totalling Kr.120 million, as approved 
by the Board. This programme includes the 
erection of an additional stainless tube mill 
based on extrusion. 


A new ten ton high-frequency steel furnace is 
scheduled for completion towards the end of 
the year, in addition to new cold rolling, anneal- 
ing, and pickling facilities for tubes. The new 
tube mill with ancillary plant .is estimated at 
Kr.45 million. 


The increased output and development of 
new, highly processed products necessitate the 
expansion of existing research and development 
resources. A new laboratory building is now 
being erected. 


The investment programme also includes the 
expansion of the Company's world-wide chain 
of sales offices and warehouses. 


DEPRECIATION 

During the past five years plant and machin- 
ery has been written off at the rate of 20 per 
cent per year, the highest permitted by law. In 
this way all plant facilities acquired after 1956 
have been written off. In the Profit and Loss 
Account for 1959 buildings and machines have 
been depreciated by Kr.10 million. 


PERSONNEL 
In 1959 the Company employed 6,815 persons 
(as against 6,203 in 1958) of whom 5,171 were 
wage earners and 1,644 salaried employees. 


NEW CAPITAL 


As decided by an extra meeting on September 
12, 1959 an issue of 30,000 new shares with a 
nominal value of Kr.100 has been made for 
the purpose of financing the acquisition of Sce 
Fabriks AB, The new equity raises the share 
capital of the Company by Kr.3 million to 
Kr.83 million, 


RESULTS 


The Company's net profit for 1959 amougted 
to Kr.6,832,050 (5,633,212) which added to 
Kr.6,523,330 carried over from the previous 
year and a Contingency Fund of Kr.3.5 million 
produces a total of Kr.16,855,380 available for 





appropriation. The board proposes that this 
amount be allocated as follows: 

Kronor 
Legal Reserve 600,000 
Contingencies 2,300,000 
Debt Retirement 600,000 
Dividend of Kr8 per share 6,640,000 
Balance carried forward 6,715,380 
18,855,380 
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The report and accounts were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Gustaf Séderlund, Chairman; Hugo Sten- 
beck, Vice Chairman; Tage Warn; Wilhelm 
Haglund, Managing Director; Georg Ekman ; 
Lennart Magnuson ; Géran Lindblom. 


The Board regrets to announce the deaths of 
two of its oldest and esteemed members: Mr 
Karl Fredrik Géransson and Mr Gésta Wester- 
berg. Mr Gdéransson served on the Board of 
the Company from 1900 and as its Chairman 
from 1929 until his retirement in 1958. Mr 
Westerberg served from 1929 untl his death 
last year. 


BREMANG GOLD 
DREDGING 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Bremang Gold Dredging Co., Lid., was held on 
July 11th, in London. — 

Mr C. J. Burns, Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his State- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1959: 


The confidence expressed in my Review last 
year has been evidenced by the results of the 
year now under review, leading to a substantial 
increase in profits. 

By reason of appropriations totalling £226,226 
your Board consider that a prudent liquid policy 
should be adopted at this stage, at the same time 
recognising the rewards due to members, A 
dividend of 15 per cent less Income Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ is therefore.tecommended. 

It is important for Members to appreciate 
that the Accounts for \the year to December 31, 
1960, will not be -biirdened by Dredge Transfer 
Expenditure and four dredges will be in opera- 
tion throughout the entire year. ‘The financial 
strength of your Company can be truly seen 
when the total cost of all four dredge removals 
in excess of one and a half million pounds, is 
set against the Debenture loans at present out- 
standing, £250,000, and the relatively small 
Capital of £521,685. 


Having passed through a period of heavy 
capital expenditure and, although taxation 
charges will gradaully increase, nevertheless 
given similar profit conditions for the future the 
prospects for Members will be most attractive. 
It is for this reason that your Board have de- 
cided to pay an interim dividend of 10 per cent, 
less tax, in respect of the year to December 31, 
1960. . 


Because of the move to the Offin River, No. 3 
Dredge worked only for 7} months of the year 
Total yardage dredged for the year was 
9,351,500 against 9,778,300 for 1958, a decrease 
of only 426,800 yards, and gold produced, 62,373 
ounces, was 6,619 ounces better than the pre- 
vious year. 

The net profit for the year, £222,111, as 
against £154,036 for 1958, indicates the im- 
proved conditions which can be expected to con- 
tinue through 1960. 

The Company's relations with the Ghana 
Government have always been excellent. Ghana 
is most anxious to develop to the full its 
economic resources. The help and assistance of 
United Kingdom companies in this expansion 
is sincerely sought and appreciated. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of London Tin Corporation Limited will be 
held on August 4th at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by Mr J. Ivan 
Spens, OBE, the chairman, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1960: 

We welcome Sir Douglas Waring, CBE, who 
has retired from Malaya and will now actively 
take up his duties as Deputy Chairman of this 
Corporation. He is succeeded as Chairman of 
Angio-Oriental (Malaya) Limited by Mr D. R. 
Mitchell who has been a Director and Execu- 
tive of that Company for many years. 

i 
ACCOUNTS 


The Corporation’s net profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1960, after providing for taxa- 
tion, was £598,943 compared with £464,079 for 
the previous year. 


The dividends totalling 25 per cent, less 
income tax at 7s, 9d. in the £, already paid in 
respect of the year (compared with 20 per cent, 
less income tax at 8s. 6d. in the {, last year) 
took £554,042 and left a balance of £44,901 
to be added to the carry forward which now 
stands at £403,095. 


The increase in our income from investments 
this year stems mainly from the greater quan- 
tity of tin permitted for export by the Interna- 
tional .Tin Council and from the higher price 
of tin which benefited the tin mining com- 
panies. Consequently dividends received from 
our large portfolio of tin mining investments 


were higher than appeared likely when I 


addressed you last year. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN CONTROL 


The tin export quotas from the signatory 
countries permitted by the International Tin 
Council for the year under review were equiva- 
lent to about 75 per cent of their total produc- 
tion in the year prior to control. The com- 
parable figure last year was 57 per cent. 


A new International Tin Agreement, to take 
effect when the present Agreement expires on 
June 30, 1961, was approved at a United Nations 
Conference on Tin held in New York May 23, 
1960-June 24, 1960. Subject to ratification, the 
new Agreement will be effective for five years 
from July 1, 1961. The operational mechanism 
will be similar to that in the present Agreement 
and the main objectives remain unchanged: to 
prevent excessive fluctuations in the price of tin 
and to ensure adequate supplies of the metal 
at prices fair to consumers and giving a reason- 
able return to producers. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The London cash price of tin metal during 
the year ranged between £799 per ton and £778 
per ton and the average was approximately 
£790 per ton compared with £745 per ton in 
the previous year. 


MALAYA 


At the end of the year there were thirty-two 
dredges under the management of. Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited and ten of them 
were idle as the result of export control. In 
addition one dredge was in course of transfer 


to a new area; another was closed down for 
major repairs; and a third, which was originally 
closed down for security reasons, remained idle. 
There were tous only nineteen dredges in 
operation. wat 


The output of tin concentrate from the mines 
under the management of Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya) Limited was 10.074 tons against 
11,207 tons permitted for export. The balance 


of 1,133 tons was exporied from permitted mine - 


stocks. 


There was a further noteworthy improvement 
in the security situation during the year and the 
Malayan Government has announced that the 
state of Emergency which was declared in June, 
1948, will end on July 31, 1960. 


With the improvement in the security situa- 
tion prospecting is being actively undertaken, 
although the programme is to some extent 
frustrated by delays in official dealings with 
applications. Results from the prospecting 
which Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited has 
been able to do during the year have proved 
disappointing 


THAILAND 


The output of tin concentrate from the mines 
under the management of Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya) Limited was 1,190 tons against per- 
mitted exports’ of 1,187 tons. At the end of 
the year one dredge was idle because of export 
control. The reconstruction of a 1S-cubic ft. 
sea-going bucket dredge was completed and 
during the last quarter of the year it started 
production in tin-bearing areas off the coast of 
Bhuket Island, Thailand. 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria will emerge as an_ independent 
member of the Commonwealth on October 1, 
1960. We welcome this development and we 
look forward with confidence to a continuance 
of successful mining operations under the new 
Constitution which may be assured of the sup- 
port and co-operation of the tin mining industry 


The mines under the management of A. O. 
Nigeria Limited produced 3,101 tons of tin 
concentrate against permitted exports of 3,503 
tons. The balance of 402 tons was exported 
from permitted mine stocks. 


Plans for the progressive increase of output 
were effected and, by the end of the year, a 
number of plants had been recommissioned. 


The output of columbite was 417 tons and 
consumer interest in this product increased con- 
siderably in the last half of the vear. 


GENERAL 


The present rate of tin export quotas is higher 
than that for the year under review and the 
price of tin continues satisfactory. If these 
factors are maintained during the current year 
it may be expected that some of the idle dredges 
and other plants will be restarted and, if there 
are no adverse developments in other directions, 
we may reasonably expect some further im- 
provement in our income for the year to 
March 31, 1961. 


We extend to the Staff of all nationalities in 
our Management Organisations in Malaya, 
Thailand and Nigeria, as well as in London, 
our appreciation of their loyal and active service 
during th year 
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LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


The General Meeting held on June 14, 1960, 
approved the Accounts for the financial year 
1959 and resolved to set aside from the contri- 
bution premium, the necessary amount for distr: - 
buting a gross dividend of 7 per cent on the basis 
of the new capital of 206,250,000 New Francs 
After deduction of taxes, this dividend amounts 
to 5.35 New Francs per share. 

After describing, in its report, the general 
economic development in 1959, the Board of 
Directors points out that the French metallur- 
gical production has risen during the past year 
to 15,220,000 tons as compared with 14,600,000 
tons in the preceding year. The production by 
LORRAINE ESCAQIT is included in the said 
total and amounts to 1,874,000 tons as compared 
with 1,830,000 tons. On the commercial plane. 
the domestic market which was quiet during the 
first quarter, then greatly recovered and became 
particularly active at the end of the year. On 
the export side the tonnages sold reached a very 
large figure. 

The production of tubes in France amounted 
in 1959 to 1,058,000 tons, that is to say 15 per 
cent more than previously, and the Company, 
on its part, manufactured 436,000 tons as com- 
pared with 383,000 in 1958. The domestic 
demand has, on the average, been satisfactory 
and a great effort has been made in the export 
markets. 

The Board of Directors then referred to the 
main factors of the Works, programme which 
the ‘Company carried out in 1959: first stage 
of modernisation of the Jarny mine, the crushing 
department and the ore agglomeration chain at 
Longwy, and modernisation of the finishing 
equipment at Anzin. Important items of work 
have been continued and shops for new work 
were set up: a station for the enrichment of ore 
at Metzange, a blast furnace (lit in April last), a 
Martin furnace at Longwy, an agglomeration 
chain, a blast furnace, a plant for manufacturing 
tube rings at Thionville, an electric furnace and 
a new workshop for welded tubes at Anzin, and 
a chain for thin welded tubes at Bességes. 

The Board stated finally that in view of the 
volume of the working prog contemplated. 
it had been resolved to allocate the amount of 
15,073 million to the redemption fund, under the 
heading of equipment for the financial year, as 
compared with 10,353 million in the preceding 
year. Taking this charge into consideration and 
also taking into consideration a supplement of | 
4,700 million to the “indispensable stock of 
equipment ” funds and the taxes on the reserves 
recently formed, the Meeting resolved, on the 
proposal of the Board of Directors, to cover the 
necessary amounts out of the profits available. 
closing the Profit and Loss Account of the 
financial year without any profit or loss. 

In the course of his speech, the Chairman 
mentioned in particular that during the first 
five months of the current financial year, the 
Company manufactured 892,600 tons iof steel 
as compared with 752,500 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1959, that is, an improvement 
of 18.6 per cent, and 189,400 tons of tubes as 
compared with 158,900, an increase of more 
than 19 per cent. The monthly production 
averages obtained during the first five months 
of 1960, as compared with those of the whole of 
the year 1959, show an improvement of more 
than 14 per cent in respect of steel and of 4} per 
cent in respect of tubes. 

In regard to the turnover of the first four 
months of 1960, it shows an increase of more 
than 18 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1959, and of 13 per cent over the monthly 
average of the said vear. 
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SENA SUGAR ESTATES 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
LT. COL. C. B, R. HORNUNG’S STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual genera] meeting of Sena 
Sugar Estates, Ltd., will be held on July 21st in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Licutenant 
Colonel C. B. R. Hornung, DL. 


The result of the operations of the parent 
company in 1959 was an output of 114,087 tons 
sugar compared to 99,203 tons in the previous 
year. This was more than we had reason to 
expect at the start of our crop and was brought 
about by an appreciable improvement in the 
sugar content of the cane. This is shown by the 
fact that the quantity of cane crushed in both 
years was almost identical, while the total 
sugar output increased by 14,884 tons. The 
larger quantity of sugar produced resulted in a 
somewhat lower cost of production. 

After making provision for all charges and the 
retention of £15,059 by the subsidiary we are 
left with a profit of £741,534, to which must be 
added £108,881 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, making £850,415 available for appro- 
priation 
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8. J. CUNNELL, Deputy Governor 


1960 and of its' profit for the year ended on that date. 
We have obtai 
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statement of profit and loss are in agreement with them and with (he sand information snd c\ptanations 
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We now propose that the final dividend should 
be 6} per cent which, together with the interim 
dividend of 2} per cent, makes the total net dis- 
tribution on the Ordinary Stock £276,412 which 
compares with £184,275 for 1958, £177,450 for 
1957 and £109,200 for 1956. 


We propose to transfer to General Reserves 
£264,715 and thar £100,000 shall be allocated 
from the available profit as additional deprecia- 
tion. This will leave a balance of £191,647 to 
carry forward compared to £108,881 brought in. 


THE FUTURE 


I can now turn to the future. I warned you 
in my statement last year that while the current 
crop was benefiting by the dry weather this was 
prejudicial to the growth of the cane for future 
crops. These dry conditions persisted with the 
result that cane for this year’s crop is short in 
length, and I am doubtful whether i will be 
possible to reach last year’s total sugar produc- 
tion, but it 1s much too early to make a reliable 
forecast. We shall continue to advise stock- 
holders through the Press of the progress of the 
crop. 


It is only natural that in view of the rapid 
political changes which are taking place in 
several parts of the African continent people like 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF LIBYA 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT MARCH 31, 1960 
ISSCE DEPARTMENT 
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1.090.009 964.10) British Government securities 1,025,005 
ee (Market value t1.1,032.947) 
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Customers’ 


14,982.55) 12.424.s40 
nome —_ 


F. FRASCA, General Manager 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE WINISTER OF FINANCE, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF LIBYA. 
We have examined the above balance sheet comprising the assets and liabilities of the Issue Department and of the Banking Department aad the anneved statement 
of prof and ioas which, with the note to the latter, in our opimon give respectively a true and fair view of the state of the affairs of the National Bank of Libya as at March 31, 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE VEAR ENDED MARCH 4, 


Year ended Your omdbed Year ended 
March Fi, 1989 Murch 31. 1900 March MM. 1989 
él. al aL 
850 Directors’ fees _ ov 38.699 Cross profit for the 
165,768 General and administrative ¢ penses ai 47s 
70,000 Reserve for contingencies 48 610 reserves 
134.080 Share of profit in favour of the Government under Article 29419) 
of Law No. 30 of 1955 76.903 Note > — 
102,520 Share of profit appr jated to the Government under Artute 
9 of Law No of 1955 (ce Note) e197 
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Geoverament “. 
P — has been deemed to be the amount thereof paid up 
at Jt. 1960 and, 

to that date an amount of £1. 
to the Government. 
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In our opmmon the Bank has kept proper books and the balance sheet and 


tor depreciation and amortization and for provisions and 


Article 9 of Law No. 0 of 1955 stipulates that 
the General Reserve Fund reaches 50°, of the capital or 
more but does not reach 100°, of the capital 
net profits shall be credited to the General 
The remaining net profits shall be paid to the 
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ourselves, with interests there, should be anxious 
about the future. I am glad to say that the 
enlightened policy of the Portuguese Authorities 
towards the native population has resulted in 
contentment and there have been no signs of 
unrest. An ample supply of native labour has 
been available to meet our requirements, and 
the increase in numbers is possibly due to periods 
of unrest in neighbouring territory causing the 
natives to seck work elsewhere. We continue 
to spend large sums on native welfare and social 
services, We are providing them with improved 
permanent housing, modern hospitals and medi- 
cal services and supplementing their diet. 


Consumption of sugar in Portuguese territory 
continues to expand and the official estimate of 
requirements for the year 1960 is 243,900 tons; 
this compares with 150,000 tons which was the 
quantity required in the year 1951 immediately 
before the publication of the present sugar law. 
As against this, production which stood at 
136,000 tons in 1951 has increased to 226,000 
tons estimated for the year 1960. It is clear 
from these figures that producers must further 
increase their output in order to meet the in- 
creasing demand as they were expected to do 
when the present sugar Jaw was promulgated 
It is for this reason that we are spending such 
large sums to increase our productive capacity. 
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A. N. ANEIZI, Governor. 
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ISTITUTO MOBILIARE 
’ TTALIANO 


IMI 
(Italian Finance Corporation) 


ROME, ITALY 


-twenty-cighth annual General Meeting 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was held 


Board of Directors first 
activity of IMI during the 
in connection with the Italian economic 


IMI were covering up to 42 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of all outstanding medium 
and long term credit transactions in Italy at 
the end of 1959. 


The Italian economy—the Report said—was 
a very encouraging feature in 1959 and now a 
more ‘favourable forecast of the future can be 
made in the light of a steady development of 
the Italian economy, given to the recovery 
which has been taking place from the end of 
1958. For it has been continuous through 
1959 and it is likely to provide grounds for 
some important stabilising factors of the 
economy so that this country may be able to 
approach the solution to its structural problems 
never solved before. 


The Report went on tw give details of IMI’s 
activities in the period April 1, 1959-March 31, 
1960. New applications received totalled more 
than 233,200 million lire, and this amount was 
also higher than the record levels reached in 
the 25th. or 26th fiscal years, while surpassing 
the level of the 27th fiscal year (1958-59) by 
27 per cent. 


Even more impressive, the authorised credit 
operations during the period reached the record 
level, never before attained, of 161,474 million 
lire, that is an increase of more than 30 per 
cent over the preceding period. The 97.6 per 
cent of the needed funds (that is 157,558 million 
lire) was obtained by IMI on the financial 
market in Italy or abroad while the portion of 
credit operations out of the “ special loans 
funds” was representing a quota even more 
lessening. 

The breakdown of that amount of 157 billion 
lire showed that over 19 billion lire was pro- 
vided for export credit operations, about 136 
billion lire for industrial plants in Italy and 
slightly over 2 billion lire for an international 
credit operation made by IMI together with 
other European institutions in favour of the 
Central Bank of Argentina to provide funds for 
the stabilisation programme of that Country. 

The Report then went on to specify that 
export credit operations, with an increase over 


the preceding period of 6.9 per cent, were for . 
an important portion based on the co-operation ° 


agreements signed in the past few years by 
IMI with Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Yugo- 
slavia. Therefore these agreements were 
actually proved to be workable and effective as 
well. 


The Report mentioned also the decisive 
contribution that IMI is giving to Italian 
groups for technical planning and execution of 
international public projects with rewarding 
results for Italian competitiveness on the inter- 
national markets. The particularly 
referred to the ITALCONSULT operations, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
to the establishment of which IMI has power- 
fully contributed. 

In connection with the operations for 
fizancing industrial plants in Italy totalling an 
amount of 136 billion lire the Report pointed 
out that the evalued cost of the plants portion- 
ally financed by IMI is of about 450 billion 
lire. This amount is a very important part of 
the fixed gross investments made by the manu- 
facturing industries and services (transports and 
communications industries) during 1959 that 
barely reached 1,650 billion lire, according to 
recent official evaluations. There the reason 
for the high amount of the outstanding credit 
operations of IMI at March 31, 1960, can be 
found. They represent in fact ‘a record annual 
increase with a rise of 12.8 per cent over the 
preceding fiscal year, and a total of 780,829 
million lire. 

New bonds issued during the period under 
review amounted to 101.5 billion lire, a 33 per 
cent increase over the preceding period and 
outstanding bonds so reached at March 31, 
1960, an amount of 441.8 billion lire, showing 
a net increase of 68,231 million lire, the most 
of new issued bonds (82 per cent of the total) 
bearing an interest of 5 per cent against the 
6 per cent rate usually offered on all previous 
issues back for several years. The average 
interest paid on borrowed funds being more 


LYONNAIS 


At their Meeting held on June 15, 
1960, the Supervisory ‘Committee of 
Banks approved the Accounts for 
1959. 

After writing off the amounts of 
cost of first establishment and of 
reserves, the profits for the financial 
year rose from 944,407,682 francs in 
1958 to 982,076,396 francs. 

The Committee also approved the 
proposals of the Board of Directors 
in regard to the distribution of profits. 

The dividend to be paid to the 
holders of “ parts ” is fixed at 2 New 
Francs—gross (the same as that paid 
in respect to the financial year 1958) 
including the guaranteed minimum 
interest. of: O, New Franc 6963 and 
an additional dividend of 1 New 
Franc 3037. 

Payment of this dividend was made 
on July 4, 1960, at the rate of 1 New 
Franc 76 net. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than Wednesday of each week 
and should be addressed to : 
The Company Meetings npuenem, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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favourable (1.15 iper cent less) it benefited IMI 
and consequently borrowers from IMI too, and 
then the average rate paid by them to IMI was 
lowered by fa 1.35 per cent at the end of the 
period. 

The Assets situation of IMI was also very 
satisfactory and once again the reserve funds 
increased from 36,381 million lire to 43,197 
million lire and the net profits rose from, 1,733 
to 1,847 million lire. Net profits were con- 
firmed by the statement of income and expendi- 
ture which showed an amount of 30,250 million 
lire under the “Income” item and 28,403 
million lire under the “ Expenditure ” item. 


It was consequently proposed to distribute, 
as usual, a dividend of 8 per cent on the paid-up’ 
capital and to appropriate some 1,365 million 
Lire to the reserve funds, which thus reached 
more than 44 billion lire. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted unanimously. 


The Assembly also ratified the appointment 
as directors of the Board of sig. Guido Carli, 
succeeding sig. Paride Formentini, now the 
President of the European Investment Bank, 
and of sig. Epicarmo Corbino, who succeeded 
sig. Ivo Vanzi, formerly the chairman of the 
Banco di nt 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION — 


LORD LATYMER’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-second annual general meeting of 
The Investment Trust Corporation, Limited 
was held on July 7th in London, E.C.4, The 
Right Honourable Lord Latymer (the chairman), 
presiding. 


' The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The gross revenue for the year (including 
Double Taxation refunds) again shows a satis- | 


' factory improvement, the total income amount- 


ing to £1,406,632 an increase of £142,742 on 
the previous year. After providing for Manage- 
ment Expenses, Taxation, Debenture Interest 
and the Preference Dividend the balance avail- 
able for Ordinary Shareholders is £626,591 
which represents earnings of approximately 31.4 
per cent. It has thus been possible for your: 
Directors to recommend that the dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares be increased from 21 per 
cent to 24 per cent. 


The Investments at May 2, 1960, were valued 
at £24,707,503 exceeding the figure of 


. £10,095,954 at which they stand in the Balance 


Sheet by £14,611,549. 
appreciation of 144.7 per cent over the 
Balance Sheet figure. The appreciation at 
the close of the previous year was 119.6 
per cent. 

As stated in the Report, the Directors have 
decided to issue a further 1,305,000 Ordinary 
Shares of Ss. each and to offer them to the 
holders of Ordinary Shares at 20s. per share. 
These new shares will rank for the full dividend 
in respect of the year ending May 1, 1961, and 
provided no unforeseen circumstances arise the 
Directors expect to be able to maintain on the 
increased capital the dividend at the rate of 24 
per cent now r on the present 
smaller capital. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. | 


This represents an 
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31/9 | 25/9 Bo 13!,b | Albright & Wilson...5/- | 30/6 
22/4", | 16/7 | Tq | Borax Ded 5/- | 17/7, 
4/9 46/10', 6 6 4 a Fisons ‘ Si/- 
64/10! 54/3 |: Big TOR cessecuee shud ft | 64/- 
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} (Thos. W.)..... él /- 73/6 
2/9 | oodall-Duckham ..5/- 31/6 R/- 
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» tax at 7s. 9d. in £2. Ex capitalisation. © Ex rights. tt Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
(e) To earliest dave. (ff) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) Excludes special 
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Prices, 1960 Lax Two 














Price Price. Yield, Prices, 1960 lass Two | Price, Price, Yield, 
ORDINARY a ORDINARY 
Dividends july 6 | july 13, July 13, Cover Dividends july 6 July 13, July 13. Cover 
TOCKS } STOCKS 
me | tow (@) (b) (<) s | 1960 1960 | 1960 ie | bow (a) (by ic) | mo I hoo 
} 1 i | j 
| % | % |. FOOD 4 TOBACCO) | % % MISCELLANEOUS 
0/7, 2/e | Ps c 1S, « Allied Suppliers....10/-| 26 | 28/9 | 4-35 2 54/6 39/3 20 a2 @ b& Assoc. British Picture $/- 41/- | 99/3 7+ 1% 
4/3 33/6 18 ¢ 12 @ Assoc. British Foods. 5/- | 31/3 37/9 2 2'2 | 40/4. 0/6 30 b> 2% @ Assoc. Television A’ S/- 32/4) | 31/7, 7-9 2 
112/6 —-9S/10'p SD Bowril Dold. ........ £1 [108/1', 1105/- 437 Mel soy «(7/3 16 @ tl & Beecham Group.....5/- 39/3 | 38/9 34 2 
1S/7', | 13/2'4 — t4'g bb t2'n@ Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/~| 11/6 | 14/3 | 3:38 , |e vA 6 @ 1S »b Boom Pure Orug....5/- 0/9 41/6 238 de 
13/8', 10/3 7'yb 2'3@ | international Tea... .5/- | 12/3 12/3 408 "a 1 43/9 38/3 So. at;@ British Macch ...... d1 | 40/3 40/3 414 2, 
85/6 = 70/9 | Sa 105d | jf. Lyons 'A’..........41 | 79/6 | 80/3 395 2 fore =| 796 4 @ 10 b British Oxygen... £1) 9/9 = (101/- 277 | MW, 
28/3 23/9 | yb Be Ot We rececccodes 10/— | 24/-* | 24/-" | $21 2'4 11/7", 10/44 6 @|) (4 b British Ropes...... 2/6 11/3 | 1/4, 44 2% 
/9 39/6 ye 7'd | Spillers... «u0e- 1Of— | 4/6 43/6 4-20 2'4 /- 99 S @ f%,b Delta Rue. ..10/- | B/- | BB/- 339° «2%, 
62/- 54/6 9b 3 a Tate & Lyle..........€1 | S7/- “4/9 | 4 23 %1 25/4", 10', 6 4,0 GememerA’......5/- B/S | 3/9 22 4) 
1776 | 18/3 | .. | S @| Unigne... --- S/- | 1/6 PF I7/ | 2M 5, | ao 8d) 7 @ Glaxo 10/- | 61/6 | 0/3 257 By 
72/6 S7/9 | 20 ¢) t5%se Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 59/-. | 58/- 563) 2% 1 62/6 2) 50/7", 9b 3 @ Harrwons & Cr. Dold. £1 | 90/7) 30/7, 474 
0/8', 4/9 | 5S @ 1S b Gallaher... 10/- | 37/ | | 38/-* 5% , 166 B/- | 5S ©. @ b Hoover A’ $/- W/ | 4/- $m 4 
7/6 19 | Be 4 6 | impersal Tobacco.....£1 | 64/6 6/- 7-03 1% Ve 22/3 S @. #2'yb ss “ an ui : 2 ; 
61/- 6b 4 @ Imer. Comp ab... 4! | 70/ ‘ 
WESURANCE . 76/2 B/G 10 c_sAttge | Nations Canning. £1 63/6 «| 70/- | 3-28 2 
197/6 17S/- | $43 © | 480 b| Britannic... S/- 197/6 194/10", 3-98 2/6 a ' Powell! .W/- | 4/6 | 24/9 +6 2 
pee 4/4, 1b 6 Dvufiryn ‘ 
38/9 47/42 20 a) 25 b Commercial Union ..5/- 52/9 | 54/88 36 32/10, 21/9 10 bb $ a Radio Rentals /- BY |MM | 306 3 
153, i2'ig §=632- BSc 441-17 ce Equity & Law Life. 8/6 15! 15% 1-8 14/10", 12/6 ia 10 ¢ Rank Or jon...5/- | 1479 | 14/3 3S! ' 
J 2 gancsat 2 
91/3 70/3 1S @ 30 b General Accident....5/- 9! o/3 2-35 4/3 8/9 So, 18 b Schweppes 8/21 0 [3 | 38 | 2 
107/9 Mt e' @ b Guardian...........$/- 1907/3 06/9 23 29/10, | 2/1) | Wc! 2 c Sears me s- 2/2, 4 OD 
19, 1@ 6 e '3 bd Legal & General S/- 1 2 ‘ 3.9°° nyse 17/3 Ta %.b Thomas Tilting 4/- | Di/- 2/9 33 26 
102/6 = 92/6 . - . | Northern & engl -o fb | 97/ bp 5 114/107, 96/6 | 1S & S$ @ Turner & Newall <i 1108/6 9106/6 1% © 25 
72/6 132/620 e160 bb Peart ....... Sf eae OS | Ct 180/-  129/- 8 @ 147 Unilever .... ci eee «(67/2 Ms 
1756 1g F1G2'2€ TIBI c Prudential “A’.......4/- | Iie 16'5i6 333 iS/iy 11/9 Ine 9 4b Unined Glass. S/- | 1S/i"y | 14/6 an tts 
11$/- /- 8 & b Royal Exchange......41 %/- | 95/6 335 S010', 3/6 | tice t10%b United Molmes. 10/- 39/3 W/e | OM 1H 
we ' | te! 6 0 BR el | 7a | 75/3 | 4-25" 2% SHIPPING | 
24/0% 6/9 | 12':d Ti,a British Motor . S/- “4/9 16/9 5.97 ity | $2/- 7/- | Be) 132d Brit. & Com wealth — 38/- n/9 5-30 i", 
120/3 W/- | 12',b Ford Motor... ci 1068/3 103/6 3” #, | 18/6 8 « Cunard io/- | 18/6 | 665 i" 
73/9 + 38/- 1T,¢ =©20 ¢ jaguar Cars ‘A’ S/- 67/9 6/6 150 (9%) 1 33/9273 10 ¢ 7 ¢ France Fenwick .. a m/e “/o | 5“ . 
@s/- nie yc «685 6c) Leyland Motor ai 2/- 83/- 3-6! 3 2/9 n/e © « 0 ¢ Furnes Withy at ao | f 5 3. 2 
nye 9/3 ¢ 12 € Reotes Motors ‘A 4/- wT 10/6 4 57 5 20/- 10/- 10 @ © b Lendon & Overseas. 5/- a " it/- 7% ow 
nye %/- 2 « S @ Standard-Triumph...5/- 9/S'4 | 9/~ 6 67 3", | S5/- 4/9 3 eo 8 b P&O Dold ai 37/ “/> | 39 ' 
17/3 13/1") 3430 «=: 7g Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 14/- 13/10, 7-93 i, | 22/3 14/6 2 2'2¢ Reardon Smith 10/~ 18/6 | 15/~ 1-67 
41/6 iO, 43 ¥» $3.60 Dowty Group 10/- 37/6 %/ 335 =F, /3/- ns s<« 8 Royal Mail ah M/- =| 23/3 +e 1% 
4/- 2B/i'y 0 « S o Hawker Siddeley <i w/e* 29/9" vg 2 | 
49/7', 42/- 2';@ = 74g Rolls-Royce. . ii 43/7, 43/1") 464 2 STEEL 
28/i', 22/3 3';¢ =11236 Dunlop Rubber 1O/- 26/i', 25/7, SOS @Weleye 9 8b 6 @ Colvilles ci | 76/3* | Fever | 2ST | C4 
74/6 64/10', 10 b 2',¢ joseph Lucas ch 69/t', @/I, 367 3 $610", 42/9 S'5d 3';@ Dorman Long ai #/3 “6 407" 3 
09 W9 9 @ 22 b Pressed Stee! 5/- W/- 3/3 4% 3 “4/9 45/- 6b 3',@ Lancashire Stee! ti #/- “4/- 413 4 
#6 30/- @ yc 10 ¢ Triplex Holdings 10/- | 4/- | %/- 2-17 4) @/7, 0/73 4@ 8 b South Durham di +4/- 41/6 578 2% 
} 55/9 4/4, 6'46 5 a Steel Co. of Wales ai 45/9" | @/-* 40 2%, 
= MINES a | ns ' », | 8/- 4 8 b| 3 @ Stewarts & Lloyds. fi /- | 47/- 4a OM 
‘ % t ne a ‘6 ‘6 “/- 7'yb 6a Summers a / / 
a 7 20 @ 70 b Anglo-American 10 Th, 615 21 80 , john “0? 70/3 334 3 
3 . s ioe 3's | nee ae oe a ar 4 : ; 3 86/4, 74/- it 6 a@ Unined Steel cit 78/-* 79/9" 4% 3 
143 /~ /~ 9 Sb eral Mining / ‘ ' 1085/7! \ 12 nehead . 1120/9 121/- 4 ' 
7/9 | 4/6 | @ @ 110 Bb Union Corporation. 2/6 S0/- 50/6 7-43-21, 2S 08/7 $6 Ihe c / | 
25 oe ue = b = a peamsonnes o ae a : * ba : TEXTILES 1 | 
19t/ ' b a Free Stace Geduid /- / 2 , , . a ; 
6/3 43/- 35 b 3S @ Hartebeestfonein 10/- 45/-* 45/-" 1556 2 | BS S/2 Bac IBe ie Sieve Sao ise | 2a 2 
80/4', SI/6 6 b SO a President Brand S/- 39/6 59/9 92 2 76 | test 370 72S | Giee Seine ft ee iaeee | 86s ae 
Ae ES | OO DS a | amare Melding: ..-3/- 115/- §0t6/> | 78 | Mel tae |S | ttteb| Pee| lenmmice Comen....68|Gt> leas | ome | te 
%> 8607/9 Winkelhaak. . . 10/- W/e 20/6 * ~Ie ime | oe mae i$ Gi ree bee 7 t2 
19/6 = 70/- 10 @ 3% b Chartered... 1S/- 79/6 77/- 77 2 2¢ 2 coral . - . srr | cmseee 
2,9 60/ 37446 Rhod. Angic-Amer..10 64/4 6/6 8 65h nn 23/3 7/3 }¢ 3) c)«=6BBradford Dyers ci | 19 1/10, 3-18 ‘ 
4 2 ° ee a 2 a4 71 14/6 | 12/- | 14 b&b) 6 @ Mingworth Morris. .4/-| 12/10',| 12/6 $0 1% 
16/4',  -9/10'p gb = BIg Rhod. Selection Tx. 5/- 10/9 10/7, | 7 35h 2 14/6 S69 | S 0. 12,5 | Ponte Baldwins... ci | 68/6 || ove S| 
810', 6/- Trad = 44a Roan An weve. Sfm | 6/4, 6/3 96h 1% 79 sae es ; 2° Wor Riding Wernad tt | 8e/e* | 64/41,° §-99 on 
0/2 | Bi— | Wiad; 1S. 6 Tangenyike Cym....10/-) /- | Me St les 7,6 2!;@ | Weolcombers 1 @/- |wy-' 5 mm 
80/9 68/6 6'4¢ 13%4b Consolidated Zinc....f1 78/- 78/9 sos 2 Hie | 83 ..| io lan |e si ss 
200/- Sais 100 @ 150 b De Beers Defd. Reg. 5/- 145/7', 145/- 062 2 see | t8r- 4 apaeamaies io/- 23/7. | 22/10, O74) 
$102! $1. We $1-SOc Internat. Nickel ...n.pv. $100 $100 2-67 2 4 / pe oe 1O/~ | 2 | 42/10%) . 
13/t', 0/9, S @ 2 b London Tin 4/- 12/104, 12/44, 8-08 ‘ 
si/é yen 2 <« We RioTinto.... 10/- 31/3 3 10", 6277 2 TRUSTS, LAND & 
45/6 26/3 43'\c 62',¢ Tronoh .. S/- “2/6 4\/- 762 i ‘5/6 54/3 12'36 2156 — $y | sare “ 3-0 tte 
on a/7T, 49 10 @ § b B.ET. ‘A’ Dold... .5/- | 44/3* | 43/41," 4-61 , 
67/6 8/6 t3';@ t7';b British Petroleum ....£1 | 50/3 90/6 7000 «2, | 18/6 | 14/3 | 10 | 10 © Cable & Wireless... .5/~ | 16/- 16/- 3-13 1% 
59/6 0/6 t2':@, T6'4b Burmah Oi} .........41 | 41/6 “se nu i'g | 44/6 “M/s ee & Cont. inven...5/- | 6/6 (4/3 |... ‘ 
it", Lid Te 18%6 Royal Dutch wn. £13. Cid 3-91 3 65/- S26 || 8 e 8 b City Cemcre Props. ..5/-'53/- (52/6 | I-7I** 1 
68/9 135/6 tS @ | t18%4b Shelli Transport . éi 1439/3 136/- 5-70 3 60/7", 73/3 10 b City Lond. Real Prop..ci | 75/% =| 79/394 | 3-79 i 
ors tee bo Th Uttramar . . 10/- | 3/- 0/6 esti 16 b 14-080 18-086 "s Bay ....... ai) #,, 4 39 862 
0/7 si 72a) 2 b Wakefield C.C.....10/- | 58/9 0/3 436 2’, | 32/4, 24/3 | 2 ©, 6 b: Land Securitios.....10/- | 2%/- 24/ 330 (i 
. | u/- 22, S @ 5%b Lond. Coty. Freehid. 10/- | 25/3" | 25/6* | 4-25 1 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
1$/6% /6 S$ @\ 8 b Daily Mirror 'A’.....5/- | 12/9 | 12/%p ) S15 2M | | TEA & RUBSER | 
37/- 29/6 | 5 @ 12':b Odhams Prews......10/=| 31/9 = 34/3 50 2 45/6 | 38/0 | $2!:¢ 120 b | Cons. Tea Mlands.. £1 45/- (43/9 WTP 2 
67/6 «36/6 | 4 @ 6 b W.H.Smith&Son'A' C1 67/6 | 67/6 356°" 2, 131/6 | 2/- | 17 bd t3 @ (Auam) ....... ii | | 27/- 12-10 I 
64/3 S4/t'y 4,0 8',b Bowater Paper at 3B/3 s7/9 433 2's | 18/6 4 | 3 e 4b uwara Eliya | 18/3 “se 90° ' 
63/- 53/6 S a tt b Albert E. Reed ai S$/6 2 55/- 5 82 4] 3/44 2/3 | 6 14 bb! Grand Cent. invest...2/- | 2/6% | 2/4, 16-84 1% 
“4/6 2/9 3 «@ 7 b Spicers at 33/3 33/9 5 93 2 WI T/- 10 @ : @ b> London Asiatic......2/-' 7/10',| 7/Sig 13°45 %, 
80/6 70/6 5 a 13',b Wiggins Teape fi 76/9 78/- 474 Hf, [100/- 1/3 12':@ §©37'gb United Sua Betong .. <1 | 99/- 85/- 11% ty 





The Economist Indicator ‘ : H ee ee 


1953 = 100 “THE ECONOMIST ORDINARY SHARE INDICATOR. 
1960 | indicator Yield % 1960 
ao 2 38 i ‘ 2 High Low 
bul i$ +H 33 i * (Pay % 


Financial Times Indices 





2'y% : 
| Ord Ord Fixed 270 Bargains 
wee indext | Yield int = Comoe Marked 
July 7 76 °©=64 30 oe 54 5 63 12,494 
ts § 3178 4n e.71 5-63 12888 | 
it 314.9 4% 8B 66 5-62 15,390 | 
. =X 3128 4n 88-63 5-63 13,982 | 
13 313-6 4% e852 Soy theo ’ , ! i | 
High, 342-9 (Jan. 4). Low, 295-8 (May 9). iJ FMAMJI JASOND JFMAMJJASOND) 
i t july 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928—100. | 1959 1960 


** Yields based on assumed dividends :—Bass, 20%. BSA, 16% Sa Centre Properties, 18°. Commercial Union, 40% Davy-Unned, 25%. De La Rue, 28's%. Dor war 
Long. 10%. Electrical & Musecal, 14%. Hawker Siddeley, 10.8% Lombard Banking, 19% London & Overseas Freighters, 17'3% Martins Bank, 13':% Mac. Comm. Bana 
Seor., 15% Northern & Employers’, fe: 1% W. HH. Smith & Ala 12%. Tube invesemena, 12'%.  Unigate, 10%. 





_ Associated British Picture 


directors of Associated —_ 
Picture Corporation not be too 
dante thal os tes. ho oommnte of vote fo very 
different from that of last year. Then the 


of the Teddington 
Sis aide tf Got Coches prods Sekt by 23 
cent, from £3:050,692 to £2347,204 
ante profit has fallen 


elie 
maintained the staff bonus, last year 
£225,000, is not repeated. — 

The 


Ruston and Hornsby 


umoOuRS of a take-over hoisted the {1 

ordinary shares of Ruston and Hornsby 

to 40s. earlier this year but the price fell 
back on an official denial. The strong assets 
of the company must be the principal attrac- 
bidder. Unfortunately, 


fallen—in the year to March 31st from 
1,§00,633 to £1,366,811. But for the 
time in seven years net profits have 
risen, from £577875 to £625,708, because 
of a fall the charge tax from 
£403 0 to £361,227 and also because of 
increase in the income from 

£242,357 to if, 336495 received from its 
investment in Ruston-Bucyrus. Ruston and 
Hornsby’s income from this h@iding has 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


about orders before ioe a more definite 
view of the shares. 


Brewing Profits 
n= companies are still providing 
good results as well as further mergers. 
The recent merger of Courage and Barclay 
with H. — Simonds is not reflected in 


bee to £3,260,275 of 
y grouping 

is bigger than was 

er. The cur- 

mace ch pa ger a full year 
from H. & G. Simonds and some benefits 
begin to accrue from the economics 
possible the merger. The pro- 

ivi 13} per cent on the new 


Barclay and 
profits from 
the original 


is forecast payment the {1 


year to ‘March 18h 
year's results 
Seine over a year 


ip 


—— over the last ten years 


and shareholders probably did not give too 


‘ much weight to the directors’ reservation 


when the interim dividend was raised last 
January from 3} per cent to § per cent 
“in order to reduce the disparity between 
that and the final payment.” The final 
dividend has now also been increased by 
1} per cent to 12} per cent, raising the total 
payment from 15 to/17} per cent. Net 
profits for the year to May 31st rose from 
£180,146 to £205,042, so that the increased 
dividend is covered just over twice. The 
shares are firmly held and yield 4.4 per 
cent at 82s. 


FIRST DEALINGS : june 13 
LAST DEALINGS : 
ACCOUNT DAY: buly 5 
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London Stock Exchange 


une 27 
aly 15 
july 26 


june 24 


On Wednesday there was 
substantial selling of the existing 44 per 
cent Conversion 1962, but with the autho- 
rities willing to take the stock the price 
remained at 98, a gain of } 
on the week. Among other short dated 
stocks 4} cent Conversion 1964 lost | 
to 943, i and Exchequer $3 per cent 1966 
%& to 99%. 34 per cent War Loan fell by } 
back to its low point of 60. 

Although The Economist indicator fell 
by 2 points to 353.9 a number of leading 
shares nevertheless showed net gains. In 
the steel section Colvilles gained 2s. 3d. to 
78s. 6d. xd and United Steel 1s. 9d. to 
79s. 9d. xd, but Stewarts and Lloyds lost 
Is. to 478. Among engineer 

Vickers lost 1s. 6d. to 32s. 3d., 

Guest Keen and Nettlefolds and Metal Box 
continued to advance and gained od. and 
Is. 3d. to 93s. = and 78s. 3d. respectively 

Reflecting the sharp falls in Wall Streec 
Philips Lamps lost §s. to 222s. 6d. and 
Unilever NV 10s to 215s. Unilever Limited 


gained 1s. to 798. 3d. and among other tex- 
tile shares Amalgamated Cottan showed 4 
net gain of 10d. to 13s. 9d. on the doubled 
interim dividend, but Lancashire Cotton 
lost 1s. 3d. to 64s. oe 

Oil were generally lower 
under the aiitere 4 Wall Street and the 
Cuban situation and Shell Tran: ae lost 
38. 3d. to 136s., and Royal Dutch fell by 
% to a new low for the year of {12/{. But 
Burmah Oil at 41s. 9d., after touching 
39s. 6d., and British Petroleum at §0s. 6d., 
both showed net gains of 

Rubber shares have wn sharp falls 
reflecting the present watlenns in rubber 
prices and United Sua Betong lost 4s. to 
85s. after falling to a new low for the year 
of 81s. 3d. 

Copper shares showed violent fluctuations 
on the confused reports from the Congo, but 
over the week many showed net gains. 

Among Kaffir issues Free State Geduld 
adeat 1s. 3d. to 117s. 6d. after falling to 
112s. 6d. at the end of last week ; Western 
Holdings showed a similar gain and closed 
on Wednesday at 117s. 6d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 9 days ended july 9, 1960. there was an “above-line” 





deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of €18,386,000 compared 
with a deficit of £21,169.000 in the previous 5 days and a deficit | 
of £19,146.000 in the corresponding period of last year 
was a net surplus 
cumulative deficn to date 
000 in 1959-60 


There 
“‘below-line™ of €28.414,000 leaving a total 
of £298.834,000 compared with 
£277,281 






} 
April t. April 1. ht days 9 days 



























Estimate} 1959, 1960, ded ended 
< "000 1960-6! to to july | July 
july th, July 9. th, 9. 
1959 1960 | 1959 1960 
! 
Ord. 
income Tax.. 2478,000 
EE 65 < hs ebebuct 190.000 
Death Duties. ....... 239,000 
Stamps 110,000 


Profits tax, EPT and 


Other Inland Revenue 
Dutres 


223.195 


Customs 
Excise 


Motor Duties 15,613 





PO (Net Receipts) 4.000 
Broadcast Licences 39,000] 6,000 
Sundry Loans 10.394 282 


Miscellaneous 34.832 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure | 

Debt Interest } 

Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer 







153.049 174,349 
20,168 23,462 
























Other Consolidated 
Funds 8.000} 3,253 3,134] 2.035 1.966 
Supply Services. . . ; 170,268 1229,295 1148440 | 10000 
ND sceence 14 $3153 114994 
Sintering Funds....... 8.170 7874) 1,777 1,273 
‘ Above-line Surplus or 
Deficit 108,412 221,4441 19,146 18,386 
Beiow-line Ne Expend 
ture* ‘a 168,869 77,390]19.903 28.4/4 


Total Surplus or Deficit 277,281 


Net recepts from 


Tax Reserve Certificates % 2s, 
Savings Certificates 4.500 2, 
Defence Bonds 4.917 7 
Premium Savings Bonds 13 


141.640 


Net expenditure of the 
£23 mithon im 1960-61 compared with receipe of £10 million 
in 1959-460 


Civil Contingencies Fund of 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ mitton) 





1959 


july 11 | 3080-0 | 2113-9 
1960 

. 9) 3460-0 | 1865-7 | 2IS3 5,521-0 
16 3.4500 | 1861-7 | 244-9 ) 4:8 | 5561-4 
23 3.4400 «= 1.859-9 | 286-6 -- =| 5506-5 
30 3440-0 1913-1 | 256-1 5.609-2 
May 7) 3450-0 1877-8 | 24000 02 | 5568-0 
. 14) 3470-0 | 1846-2 | 231-4 we =| SSS 
21 | 3470-0 | 1832-1 | 206-0 | 5,$08-2 
28 | 34700 | 1061-5 | 214-7 | | $S46-2 
june a| 300-0 | 107-6 | 27-0 .. | ssene 
~ | 2470-0 | 1929-2 | 216-9 = |: $6162 
18 | 3.460-0 1964-5 | 249-2 a 5673-7 
25 | 3460-0 | 2022-4 | 208-9 | 6-3 | 5691-5 
= 0 | 5510-7 20-4 | 577-1 
july 9| 3000 | 2101-4 209-0 | $,790-5 





| 
42.544 28,557 
2.400 1,500 
9,700 6,200 
3,50) 2,400 
14,700 10,100 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


PPLICATIONS for Treasury bills at last 

Friday's tender rose sharply from £450 
million to £507 million but only {£260 
million of the £280 million bills offered 
were allotted. The discount market syndi- 
cate kept its bid at {£98 11s. 8d. and its 
quota fell from 54 per cent to 20 per cent 
while the average rate of discount fell by 
just over 3d. to £§ 13. 3.06d. 

Difficult credit conditions persisted in 
Lombard Street up to M y and the 
authorities on several days provided a large 
amount of help which was sufficient to 
keep the houses “ out of the bank ” except 
for a trifling amount borrowed by one 
house on Monday. Rates for overnight 
loans which had rarely fallen below 54 per 
cent on previous days soon fell back to the 
basic minimum of 4{ per cent on Tuesday, 
when money became plentiful and the 
authorities worked in reverse and sold back 
a very small amount of bills. Wednesday 
saw a continuation of the easier conditions 
and the rates for outside money fell to 
33 per cent, with some balances unlent. 
There has been a good demand for bills 
with October maturities discounted at 5% 
and 5\} per cent to the clearing banks. 











MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
5%. 23/6/60) 6 Bank bills 
© days 5'36-57— 
Deposit rates 3 months 51356-57— 
(maximum) 4 months..... $43)4-57, 
Banks .. “ 6 month... $13, 4-5! % 
Discount houses 44, Fine trade bills: 
3 mont 6',-7 
Money: 4 months 6')-7 
Day-to-Day 3')-5 6 months 634-7', 
NEW YORK 
Official discount % Veeesasy | bills % 
rave july |. 307 
(from 4%. 2/6/60). 3') oe WOKebs anus 2: 567 










Effective Lime 


July 13 

























BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

july 15. | july 13, | duty & 
(L million) Moss” | hea" | des 

issue Deporunent* h 
Notes in circulation 2164-9 2269-7 2245-6 
Notes in banking dept 38.5 30-6 “7 
* Govt. debt and securities*. 2.1968 2297-5 |2,297°5 
Other securities Q7 0-7 | 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion 0-4 04} 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin 2:5 8 8 

Bons ing Deparwnent i 

posits : | 
‘oud capa eel Se 

val deposits _— 
Bankers ........ 2-8 255-3 255-7 
Gabesceces “1 “#7 | @s 
We Cidccecces 12-7 4%8°2 2-6 
Securitves 
nment | 252-9 363-6 | 335-3 
Discounts and advances | 19-2 n? 0-4 
Other. ....... | 22S 18-5 18-5 
WP éscccsue 244-6 414-6 =~! 
Banking department reserve %-4 -S 55-6 
% % % 

“ Proportion “ 6 z. 13-1 


TE 
Government debt i (11,015,100. capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary asue increased by £50 million to £2,300 million on 


july 7th 


TREASURY 


Amount (£ million) 








1959 | 91 a {| & 
july 10 1600 431.2 oe 072 4 
1960 | 
Apr. 8 260-0 422:1 nie | 2 
oa = 280 -OF 454-5 93 110) 4 
2 270-0 425-7 93 0-88 | 5! 
2” 2400 429-5 non O08 | 8606 
May 6 250-0 4468 93 64-70 | 23 
oo = 280-0 444-8 o «61-S6é | ‘8 
— 260-0 417-4 " 16 | «6 
am 280-0 470-7 ” 8S3 |lCUSS 
june 3 270-0 423-8 ” 1 { 6 
— 280-0 $00-S 72 «1-79 2” 
A 290-0 4%°2 9M 73% | SS 
24 290-0 429-1 13 7 | 6S 
july 290-0¢ 49-6 1 113 614 | 
= oe 280-Ot 37-5 113 3-06 | 20 
* On july Och tenders for 9! day bills ac £96 tis. Sd. 
secured per cent, higher tenders beng ailomed in full. 
The offer for this week was for £250 million of 9! Delis. 
¢ Alloement but by £20 million. ¢ Alloument cut by £10 million. 


Market Rates: Spot 


july 9 | 








july Ht 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


july 12 


BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ Bills 





United States $ 278-2 -82* 2-e 2-BOH g-'554  2-BOMg-'8,4 2 BOI, g-15, 2: BO! g~tFig 
4 sg 2-76-76! 2-75! 2-75! 2-735 4~7 16 2-73! se-ig 
nastioes,| ieee | Rie | Rives | wreck | wate, | 
. 2 1 | 2-008 12- 107-11! 
137 9% 139. 9s- ieee” ee lass jee 
140-00 140-00 ”7 4 
' 10-59%¢-40 | 10:5 ep | 10-S% ety | 10-59 p-3y 10-58 %—-S9% | 
Gee. 11-7195 Vis i ee te 1 TP ee i: 
Portug. Esc. . 90 .25-35 60 25-35 00-25-35 8-25- a 
; 1743394 aire ! - 1743 | 17427g-1743'g 1742! ¢-1742', 
i A 14-@'--!, ae 14-0'gy } 14-30-50", 
ie... a 19-34,—9, 1 @? |i 19. iiss 19-35'4-15 9 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20: 30'> | 20-027_-03', 20-03-53", 20-03! .~'5 
Pat * Official Limies ‘One ema Forward Rates 
United Seates $........... ee e716 OM | Pye-7rec. DM | Pig-Tigc. PE | Fig-7igt. p~m eet. pm | 
IIIS 5 64a nates alteebent "ie. Bm | Nae. pm | tay Tye-Siee. Bm ees pm 
Di iccuavkcadesvet coset ic. pm Henle. pm Bertie. om | Velie. om | om 
Pi reéctcs¥edbeééedcceséce 2-D¢. pm | v7 i om as any ix 
DEED suhcéccccedscncceds 22-17. pm | 17. pm ic. om LI. om Up tom | 
SE stents, <n cecyes 2c. pm_ | Vedec.'pm | Dedige. pm | Dede. pm | IDee. pm 
W. German D-Mk. .......... 2 q-V apf. p~m | We-2'apf pm | We-Iapl. pm | 2'>-2lapl. pm | 2'¢-Ipl. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
OO are Hig-l' 4c. pm 139-1 ' c. pm Went et- | We-ttc. 149-1! «. 
a $ eee pm | 4s se pm | Nye ge om aes om |! ; ineliaiem | 
wits eo «6 ' ; 
W. German D-Mk ao pos = 












Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ........ 249/10 249/109, 





e-S5 gc. 
6-6 aot pm segs, Cm | GeBak on |\Ox@alem | Coan oe 
Gold Price at Fixing 


| 2aO/tits 29/1i's 


319 




























































THE ECONOMIST JULY 


Industrial Profits and Assets» 


Tan cintektehiny atiihinn Cha alidinee y balance shects and profit and loss. accounts which was introduced in 
oy ee of joey 2 the figures are discussed on am earlier page in this issuc. 


Ckeaiasathit taaighe at We pritte end loss accounts published April-June, 1960 (£°000) 


| Shops and Stores | Tebacco Bustding | Engineering | tron and Stee! 


a4 (66) (116) 


Lasess Previous, Latest Previous) Latex 


Year | previous | Latest Prevows tasest Previous Latest Previous Lacest Previous| 
114% 12.595 Tae M4pei 170.105 19.573 29.883 34,354 | “Toe 13,283 | 49.097 $3.718 | 122.693 | 125,024 

200 me oe I9t 3231 436 536 7) 10M NETL 342 2.954 159% 

‘ps Rs) ‘ ‘$0 4.024.773 350 281 | 2 754 1,044, 3,004, 4,604 ‘1716 
“Tegth | W30S8 | 11,729 4,771 177,990 207,577 30,628 35,179 10,958 | 13,383 90,000 56,133 120,998 132,608 32,055 33,120 
—a eS ee - ee — 

1,338; 2,2 2,380 33,050 36.783 2,277 , 946! $416 12.687 13,383 24,110, 27,012 5.214 5,397 
4082 (33/8 «4.136 62.97! 73.517 10.368 | 3.367! 3979 13.785 15.481 39.416 | 36.615 7/845 6638 
739 HS RMF 88802784 943; 991 3.273 31) 898) 8317 2/026 1.460 


966 1,976 2.234 8/0 878 1,993 2.174 4022 4.057 1,002 1,073 
J 435 104 67 264 276 610 434 129 79 
427 ; 779 308 556 468 2,135 9% 7.519 
500 $24 2 | “9 52! 662 643 } 108 


” 3,018 18 { . $48 538 4=— 1,074 1,067 714 
220 2.404 769 529 S70 2,663 1.748 1,031 
218 4aii 257 2 437 44 «13578431 446 
t 28,63) 1,907 , 4,064 3917 8460 5,742 } 1,534 


2.225 23,186 6.527 df ‘ 7064 15,32! 19,412 \ 410 

¥ 1,901 5,753 3,808 : 6.562 8036 23.638 20,284 2 2,160 

= im (parent company) J ! J 2.806 , 66 860 3,264 y J | | 6,946 9.24 8=627,642 24,138 . 6,580 
forward (parem company) ..... $ ’ Y 68.712 3,714 ; . 4 9.38) «624,/3' 28.05) Q 7.77 


Chemicals Electrical "Motors, Cycles Newspapers. Miscellaneous i 
industry j Shipburiding and Paint Manufacturing and Arcraft Paper & Printing Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 


No of Companies (5) (33) ay (28) (36) (149) ay (22) 


Year Previous Latess Previous Latest Previous’ Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Lacest Previous Larest Previous Latest 


Grom trading profit ; 7417 5,789 120.750 160016 32,63) 34.872 37.23% 55.276 62,099 66,195 94,569 111,896 | 22,078 19.361 13,569 20. 322 
income from invesements : 1,051 1,042 5,234 6,453 | 488 1,943 634 967 3,653 4,090 4.150 4,461 | 2,189 2.444 333 354 
Other current income : a? Pe ae 3 3 42 606 386 oad is 40 om | * ; 

Non-recurring credits ; ; S 95 318 829 2,097 766 ter4 607 139 700 1,021 3,001 1.240 833 ~ 474 


Total income. ‘te sa be! 7.14 
Depreciation .... 


34,927 “38629 39,083 $6,768 6,482, 71,306 101,760 11a618 25,166 13,045 14,735 21,180, 


E 


5,940 6.783 16.005 15,752 “12.378 13,640 21.9399 24579 7 665 | 13,334 4,400 4.437 
10,076 9,963 7275) 13,314 «18,231 | 18,517 29,809 33,915 ao | 2.462 4,463 
2,495 2,25! | 869 4,043 4,360 3,826 6,243 6.741 93 451 


1007 = 1,092 8901167 219B 21844118 4,401 538, 490 633 
116 a 367 394 243 319 663 277 378 7 
507 328 «= 1,188 1.420 120 227 676. | Bet 2a 9 

1,049 1,16 1,775 1,954' 1,263 1,437 860 Waa; | 33 


420 $2 17' 2,002 1.7590 1,905 R 128 ; mt 69! 
667 1.595 1.715 3,177 3,519 2:138 i 402 495 23% 
; 249 443 487 1,390 1.778 1.798 7 134 123 335 
trufits retained by subsidiaries » / : ‘ j 7% 1.716 5.917 5,09! 5,789 3 | 2.215 Or. 40 


Ordinary dividends. . ‘ ' J 2.958 6.558 8.126 10,516 12,302 , [ ‘ 2.700 2,387 
(paren company). : A ‘ 2.475 3,73! 5,387 6.469 13,044 J i 6! 864 
in (parent company) .. 13,99! «15,3860 9,214 = 10,934 = 23.235 , i | $825 1,943 
Carried forward (parent company) ; . | 3. . 15.386 19886 10,934 13017 23,71) ’ | | 5,241, 2,035 


a a ne 


oss 
$3 


asx 3x3 = 
—~MN ~ ~~ > ™~ 


} 


industry Silk and Rayon Woo! Other Textiles rom Rubber Tes a. ALL GROUPS 


| 
No of Companies (7) (22) Qa (15) (61) | (46) (52) 878 Companies 
a 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Laces Previous Late Previous Latex Previous Latest 
Grow trading prof | 4877 ®, 5.076 | 7.248 195,717 196216 5,063| 9.666 4,720 $727 32.193 38.490 1,091,087 1,240,325 
income from invescnents _ 2,856 ; 168 650 | 9 42,728 48,985 673 714 689 600 is 1.392 =«-77,398 $8,372 
Other current income 10 in , $2 «0 54} 2 | ri 33) 472 454 | 1,431 1053 
Noo-recurring credits 26 1% 188 | 217 1959 871 47 | 317 587 267 4.252 | 644 23.3% 25,394 


———_— ee 


Tetal Income 21,769 (34,477 4421 6,764 5,914 6,074 240,456 146,112 6,277 | 10,747 5,990 6,627 35,076 42,180 | 1,193,282 


Depreciation ....... 7.073 7,733 Bis Be! 1,88! 2037 32.7% 42642 $32 620 ‘792 5,117 5.7390 | 241,933 
income tax 5 5.652 8.607 | i 1,907 1,369 1800 72.723 66,877 ‘72 35% 2,687 ; 9.068 | 11.021 341,499 
Profits tax ...... ‘ ‘ ‘ 097 1,384 447 319 416 «15,771 = 14,081 104 59 90 721 2,390 | 1,945 


440 628 $22 578 1,035 1,025 135} 162 9 | 1027 | 1.139 
39 2 el 13 | 607 1,371 168 | 99 i 327 322 
Lb 6 89 93 «610.819 4 388 538 | 16 384 627 

‘ 9 128 + 1250 < 1.356 bs Be 4! 1,095 1.1SS 


650 12 ts 62 250 Dr. 221 bebe 4s $2 
304 39 173 174 4,395 5.283 26 ' 2.438 2,557 
653 123 2” 241 1,33! 1,433 933 
1,480 | 47 378 «Or. 377 354 S414 614 6 2.393 2,053 
j i 
‘ 4.365 632 B9~ 804 1.160 43,308 $9,377 ‘ 39 . 5.723 74622 
, deal . 5,188 | j 645 778 | 246 662 «446.856 | 40,593 1.220 . 620 3,135 4.473 
Brought in (parent company $31; 1842) 1.741 2.073 2.108 12,739 15,702 1,583 j d | 7067 2.348 
Carried forward (ovens en2 cameo | Sahat 1.426!) 1,741 2.3% 2,108 2,401 15.702 17,498 1,583 1668 8348 10617 
cnet ng cet te ae ES 
* This group inctudes canals and docks entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing 
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” 
Comparative analysis of 878 balance sheets published April - June;; 1960 (£000) 
i F 
Industry atten ees Scat nes Shops and Stores | Tobacco Building | Eng neering ron and Sree! 
No of Compan:es 14) ay (43) (24) if ‘S) (66) | 116) 16) 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Prev Latest Previous Late Previous Latew Previous Latest Previow Latest Prevous Larest 
Fined anor 69.237 75518 40,635 43.741 $49.5/2 633,214 (01.27) HINSiG (5.715 17.753 186.476 204525 406,146 448.097 115,205 122.895 
Teds. imeomeanis 694 721 189 344 «19-460 «(21.25@ = 3.145352 9 295 9.496) 10.359) 13.574 = 18.935 17.193 20.282 
Stocks 682 18.350 -26,3// «27.670 331.619 349,227 28.429 «31.493 57.456 67.122 73.320 76.053 262.702 270,582 62.128 50.923 
Debtors 0.264 10.901 (0,/82 11.274 {71.169 186.897 22,14f 25,091 28.656 32,026 58.856 66.998 180,508 205,597 53,010 60.019 
Net balances due to parent company 192 311 370 5S 37 216 129 902 4.389 4) 94 
Gilt-edged 2.052 ‘ 2.092 14s 136 «(2480 «622,079 526 48! ? 3622 3.938 3.282 3.933 ‘Ss rT 
Cash $686 6.213 7.628 9521 96.343 115.463 14,53! 16.503 862 92% 26912 36608 74.448 72,999 19,908 17.974 
Other marketable investments 382 323 329 42! 3,200 3,047 426 134 3836 $024 12,562 11.19% 1.223 1.499 
intangible assets 702 78? s1.726=— 1,891)=—2t, 50S = 25,7587 908 «6 1.28202,.382 2.646) 1,707)‘ 706 2.764 268 1,092 1,107 
Total Assets 106,699 114.895 87,233 95,309 1,225,288 1,357,312 171,472 190,058 105,457 120,775 364,447 405,300 956,988 1,039,219 272.32) 274,808 
Bank overdrafts and loans "2.572 2.184 3,36) 3,730 35,138 40.229 2,685 4432 (9,992 195906. 1/83) 14,397 18.609 25,02! 1,916 as 
Reserve for future income tax 3.312 3.650 3.404 4215 53.282 S@.090 10.555 11.977 3.6/0 4,323) 11,858 13,955 43.159 42,983 7,897 8.205 
Depreciation 8.609 9.735 17.255 18.962 204,770 218.776 9.746 11.732 4.298 4635 70,775 79.470 146,38! 165.066 49.734 $2,960 
Capital reserves 8.083 8.632 4,292 3,961 32,620 38895 28.076 W.767 3,068 2.41 37802 37.846 «079,952 «87,191 17,742 17 669 
Other provisions 1.958 1.917 635 605 2.660 2,589 321 315 679 633 4,918 5.554 7,193 7,382 4,950 4 BF 
Creditors 8.349 9.571 7,104 7.966 130.719 147.423 15.654 17,190 8.274 10,242 $2,511 539.426 111,064 120,453 24,243 25,097 
Other current habslives 5.73! 5872 4680 $208 72,788 76.737 13.746 15.113 5.929 6839 18.884 20,252 70439 72.220 11,970 9.595 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 20,093 21,716 17.486 18,409 337,902 392840 30.553 31,623 13,409 15,672 57,058 63,867 (91,904 206.403 49,147 $1,795 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ; 33 25 438 370 12 ; i8 143 3.3% 8 B44 on 
Minority tmterests 1.328 1,327 1,279 1.290) «631,278 §=33,339 2,897 2.8% 191s 2.480 «612,304 9829 (2.293 11,879 14.184 13,4667 
Loan capital 19,755 20.476 4,03! 3.993 56,065 57.544 14.63! 13.619 © 24.157 24.103. 11,504 13.356 5/,3/8 $2,072 22.467 22.261 
Preference capital 8.653 9.269 5.585 5.585 (04.908 105,068 6,711 7.072 7,000 7000 13.099 13.046 38628 39.244 10,903 10.963 
Ordinary caprtal 18.256 19,546 18.188 21.340 (62,720 185.392 35.897 43,150 13.106 22.851 61.879 74,187 180.550 199.691 55,168 56.865 
Tota! Liabilities 106,699 114,895 87,333 95,309 1225288 1357312 mn, 472 190.058 105,457 120,775 364,441 405,300 95¢.882 roavni9 “770,321 274,806 
Veor's Free Scrip teeues ~_~—«sSDS*«é SCO) COS) OTe )~SC*~C*«~ RTS ~SCS7YSC#7B 222,058 15,380 ~ 20 ie 
Industry : Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers. Miscellaneous i ec 
2 Shipbuilding , and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft | Paper & Prinung Manufacturing Shipping — 
' 
No of Companies «S) (33) ai 28) | (36) (149) (19) (22) 
Year Previous Uatest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latex Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Fined suet ; "$1,058 $7,007 695,659 743,952 103,379 117.31) 158,409 167.979 322.0)! 360,321 390.732 434,851 177.903 193.144 96.567 99.670 
Trade investments 5.236 $654 40,398 $0,662 (3,138 15,288 3,372 1.144 23,863 21,316! 22.859 29.032 8.989 9.847 2.896 2.800 
Stocks 20.336 13.269 169.437 175.723 76.237 83.379 95.247 106.877 75.179 78.343 212,060 229543 3.0/3 3.389 59.214 57.206 
Debtors 10,746 12,718 105,269 126.654 59.772 68,808 55.920 79,160 70,523 87,687 161,029 197.766 (8.645 19,906 19,340 23,290 
Net balances due to parent company 72 19 : 90 es y . 4 674 947 “ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
Giit-edged 2,856 1.464 330 306 882 2.645 544 763 | 10,404 6046 [5,106 15,749 7,164 4.450 306 | 256 
Cash 7,662 11,374 «19,000 , 34.298 920.625 «23.295 18,07) 25.09) 41,584 50.255 60,723 59.895 32.895 30.545 7,698 | 12,470 
Other marketable invest ments 654° 1.024 8.963) 9852 1.426 1,743 278 392 8.150) 87450 5.134 = 5,573 28,030 27.627 3,899 | 3,964 
Intangible assets 3,503 3,304 3,263 3.194 706 865 35.134 42,459 9,04! 10.45 118i 2,410 4,308 4,690 
Total Assets 98,548 102,510 1,042,631 1,144,770 278,722, us, “3 332, 2,537 382,356 584,848 655,176 176 «4877,358 64,771 277,420 291,316 194,228 104 j4e 
Bank overdrafts and loans 43! 514 10,722 9543 3809 7.766 8.287 11.923 (3.567 16.731 | 37,935 $3467 7,829 13,466 9,526 9.47) 
Reserve for future income tax 2,646 2.886 3651/7 | 49.769 10.123 10.298 7717 14.498 19.975 22,319 24/23 28,967 5,784 $.211 1,637 1.9% 
Depreciation 18.193) = 2O.29t FIZS12 147,833 40.368 45.635 62.782 74,777 77,833 91.234 172.83) 195,600 17.839 19,253 41 ,$52 4,776 
Capital reserves 9.952 10,289 161,234 179.5842 37.580 43.022 21,569 13.222 46,805 57,937 | 43.89/ 51.394 74864 78.760 27,059 28,923 
Other provisions 485 349 1.149) 6499) 21ST) =o ATS = 4.475 5,001 = 12,557 13,466 | 11,438) «(13,462 «1904 s:=743 103 90 
Creditors 10,667 9.622 74,485 «79,430 «30.173 36.453 $0,730 64.224 «45.216 += $2,122 101.826 121,775 54.54) 54.749 10,409 11,986 
Other current habsines 10.109 9888 6608/2 65.395 20/9) 21.494 W646 29,317 22,490 23,862 54,092 $3,522 6.445 5.569 6.663 9.514 
Revenue reserves anc carried forward 22,734 19.746 114.272 136,524 56,582 59467 46.216 665 99.036 109,338 (55,944 162.485 43,/5/ 43,517 32,241 | 32,753 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 375 178 421 125 3 4 ‘ : 387 79 43 129 367 326 
Minority interests 552 4399 «=©=0406 «631.804 5,593 5.080 412) 612 «32.595 33,741 29.314 31.450 5,187 5.299 7,051 7,426" 
Loan capital 5.067 7.015 103,070 | 96.442 11,824 12,141 33,945 | 30,495 68.643 85.496 46.229 47.444 7.86). 11,250 4.94! 4,757 
Preference capital 3.696 3.696 47,220 47.248 7,509 8008 13,452 13,902 37.434 40,701 | 52.163 $3,357 3.996 3.9% 10,579 9.680 
Ordinary capital (4.013 (t7.805S 289.257 299.863 $2692 63,999 52.402 63.716 90.697 108,229 (/47,/85 170,899 48.376 40,376 42,100 42,708 
Total Liabilities "98,548 102,510 104263) 1144770 278,722 315,663 332,437 382,356 506,048 655,176 677,958 904,771 277.020 291.318 194.228  20adee 
Year's Pree Scrip tesuce = 3,792 62,267 47 1,0) 6642 72) 419 6480 9,181 4197 15006 #279 —  #o— 4a 
Industry Sik and Rayon Wool Orher Textiles ou Rubber Tea janie aan anduee 
No. of Companies (7) (22) (29) 15) (61) (46) ($2) 878 Co. ailate 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Fined asses 175.855 196.139 15.422 17.02) 40.223 41,555 580.216 639.199 27.495 31.478 36874 37503 240,062 283.489 4,616,002 7 
Trade investments 8.849 13.504 215 140 -2.548 = 3,622 930,574 1,061,108 2.142 2.704 2,798 3.254 13,399 17.188 1,145,226 1,312,978 
Stocks 37,498 47.947 12,039 14.552 15.770 15,552 109.749 104659 3.00) 3,933 10.427 10,445 35.27/ 38.601 1,794,128 1874838 
Debtors 16.927 26,281 4.454 5587 9,030 10,043 (38,750 155178 959 1.528 1.869 1,882 35.600 38,470 1.243,738 1,453,721 
Net balances due to parent company . 16,097 18,967 ‘ : _ ‘ 58 46 18,404 25,396 
Gilt-edged 19.152 20.949 478 333 293 392 25,239 39,497 = 4,66/ 4,517 944 1.016 2.171 1 480 112,455 172,534 
es can 10.476 14,017 5.612 5,544 3,508 4,101 61,386 58.842 4.193 7,341 8.182 8.797 «615,72' 18,231 543,454 ba WT 
Other marketable invesements 412 a 2.493 2.661 35,714 62,503 4! 576 3,653 4,917 2443 3,218 124,568 «134,927. 
Intangible assets . 187 ie 100 140 795 ee 2,048 ee i” a 2 2.395 3,213 93,506 tia 
Total Assets ........ 268,844 319,024 38,732 43,810 14468 78472 1,899, 773 2.132.678 43,051 S2077 64,747 67.816 348,320 403,906 9.714818 16,706,196 
Bank overdrafts and loans git 164) 912 1.612 3,071 2569 31,100 | aie 56 7 4.109 4523 i!230 4937 239419 281,903 
Reserve for future income ax 20.764 254% 1.405 2.019 1,420 1,705 9.984 34) 285 ae 17% 1,920 $,580 6.935 | 286,775 ‘16 ee 
Depreciation een 58.749 69.947 732 8.290 618.346 19,859 250,35! 4008 5.446 6109 6.193 | 38,041 40,905 | 1,464,403 | 1428.1 
Capital reserves 62,784 74633 1,530 1,704 2,240 3.579 666,716 | 763,641 6,605 8.356 | (5,462/ | | S811 TiN37 14460,958 | 1.429413 
Other provisions 1,720 4 456 288 770 603 «618.734 19,521: i444 1,468 140 174 #4955 6,020 65,771 90854 
Creditors ... 11423 20.160 3.02' 3.960 5.420 5.360 1196864 1135400 30// 4,110 3700 4.306 28.1: 128450 990,282 | 1,006,635 
Other current habslines 4.886 6.213 '.528 74 2,872 2872 39.4675 30.100 2.788 5,208 4,249 4804 14.953 15.770 406,546 Ss Si 7,878 
Revenue reserves and carried forward 15.4639 16.465 9.18 10,610 = 15,08! 16.301 216,677 259,291 7.720 8.185 11,766 12,295 45.376 S14 1,409,168 | 1,201,743 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 2310 235  ... ; 17 2,028 3,433 4 “ 274 316 9,725 16,956 
Minority interests 5,464 9138 in 283 "210 213 4.769 8.594 423 607 , on 1843 2.16 201,427 | 213,522 
Loan capital 583) 7960 1,156 $106 3902 3842 87.739 101.289 =. 125 7 306 -49,35) = 55.842 | 674814 
Preference capital 19.127) «19.127 3,535 3,376 6.1% 8.19% = 31,360 31.360 203 83 3.812 3812 26.766 7.127 444,535 } 414% 
Ordinary caprtal 591% = 64,643 8.480 6.2) 13.432 13,556 420.956 481,132 15.100 17,023 10,914 10,984 70,99! 62,292 1481495 | 2117638 
Total Liabilities 268,044 319,024 36.732 43,810 144660 16,8712 bA00.778 773 2.142.875 “east 207 “a 67316 348.320 403,9%% Psat saiel 10,786,196 
Year's Free Scrip issues oo — 3s» as -- $2 12,382 ~~ 4bane 7) = 45 eo «(10,108 5,104 14 ae 


775,589 | 





* Ths group 


mciudes canals and docks. entertainmenr 


finance and land. hotel and restaurans and warehounng 





The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 


\ 


*DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY | 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS | 


BOLO ER eu a ARAIAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


: MEMaetR OF The SUTLDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE. LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49. PARK LANE W.1 


Foreign 
Exchange 
Business 


erent TC — 
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Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


‘EDITIP 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 

priviite companies and small public companies 

where shareholders have to make provision for 
Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 


The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 
will be sent on request to the Trust 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
Telephone National 0231 


Secretaries & Manager s 
Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


Branches in 


Bi ming ham, Leicester. Manchester, Le eds, 
and in Edinburgh 


@ Industrial 
Finance 
@ Experience 


in 
Management 
of 


Foreign 
Capital 


elo our line 


The 
Industrial Bank 
of Japan Ltd. . 


Head Office: - 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
New York Office: 

30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Close-up or long view... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
Imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast—can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 





s IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


London Representative. 116 Cannon Street 
London, EC 4, England 


am 
-. Ded y PUY: y 
ee hae FOR A CAREFREE HOLIDAY— 


Dart O a aaa) of g GO «INSURED 


an CITI For a very moderate crst you can 
: : insure against : 


@ Loss or damage to your 
luggage 
@ Personal accident 


@ Medical expenses abroad 


@ Loss of deposits 


{sik us for details of this essential cover. 


Head Offices: 


1 Nerth John Street | 24.28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 


See Telephone Directory for address of your nearest Branch. 
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Your. passport 
to a top market 


We offer complete banking service designed to meet 


your individual business programme with the Far East. 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. toiso. sapan 


188 offices throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices: 


London: Salisbury House. binsburs Circus. Londen but 


New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4. N.Y. 


Caleutta: Mookerjee Hou-e. 17. Brabourne Road. Caleutta-t 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE. BANK OF 
GREECE | 


BANOLE NATIONALE DE CREDIT FONCIER DE GREECE 
40, Venizelou Street. Athens, Greeve 


for investors in the | a 


Sub-Governor -ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Sist DECEMBER, 1959 
ANC LIABILITIES 
. Share Capital Drs 29.200,000 
Reserves 9,080,000 
Deposits : 287,245,994 20 
Bank of Greece — Financing Accounts : $43,3155,353.90 
Greek State : 


Financing Account . 8.628 818 
Various Financing Accounts . 65,863,506. 

Vi. een - - SMU A LM UNL aU ci Outstanding Mortgage Bonds 160,448,400 
CA NOVY TRAY: eM MEO AE MUAY Greek State—Loan Account ” —-:201.868,327.10 


Dollar Liabilities 


FROM JULY 1ST. 1960 | | ttt sa wm 


Protit (balance carried forward) 


1 Oo H Total anes = cam tan sans 
s/o FOR SHARES yy Cash in Hand and at Banks ee Drs 100, 764.771.85 


Securities Owned by the Bank i ° 13,415.070.45 
Mortgage Bonds Owned by the Bank ; $9,536,053 70 
\ 


. Ky industry & 
O ’ FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS Wf). Housing Public Utility 
Yih Loans and Arrears Loan ——. Loans a ios tn. 190 29 
We 5 i 38,537, 6 4, 563.10 82, 179 7 
Oo (Including i% Bonus for 7 Out of gue Ret re 8 616. 144,261 ' 
Regular Subscribers Wy, 376,822.638.25  238,579.713.45 ., 61,402, 348.70 
egular S ) 4 Out of Greek State Funds | 9.993.607, 60 atti. * 2.992.007 @ 
Wy Out of Sterling Bond Funds 5,646.5 £684,152 * 6,959, 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY Ye Loans Financed by and for 


eT IC tL nh Cm RE he Meme ae = 


a 


Account of Greek State 78, 761.826.8980 83.083.97690 | 161.845 803.70 
Out of American Aid Funds 1,587,690,958. 80 $87,690,958 80 


£ 4 4 rr 7 | 0 0 0 Sania send for “Savings” Booklet ref Ré For Account of Third 


Parties 574,468.10 2.004, 336.25, 2.578,824.35 
TEMPERANCE PERMANENT eae nee 


Loan Totals according to 


Pet Pall! BUILDING SOCIETY Branches 506.964, 800.85 2.130.304.721.05 


(Member of the Building Societies Associution) Bank premises and real estate ‘ 13,310,004 
Installations 
Difference from regulations of sterling bonds according to 


: 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. Law 3393/1955 2 Beane 
Phone: REGent 7282 Toral Drs. 2.907.368.570.55 


i oateenenee anneal 
Branches throughout the country 
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Canada 


Factory sites 


We can help you find a factory site 
in Canada that is right for you and 


your business. 


London Offices : 
6 Lothburv, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.Wat 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Imorper ates it imited Lamas in Camda im iteg 


Over 980 branches ia Canada, the Caribbean area 
and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


money 
for your money 


From July Ist the interest rate on 


Income Tax paid by the Society, 
equivalent to £5.14. 3. at the 
standard rate of tax. 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


| You get a good deal from the 


318 fe Be ILDING SOCIETY 
Assets exceed £60,000,000. Reserves exceed £ 2,500,000 
' For full details please apply to : 


12 Grimshaw Street, Burniey. 


f MEMBER OF THE BUILDING 
SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED : 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HISIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
1 Royal Exchenge Ave., Londen, LC. 3, Engiend 














Secure saving indicates Deposit Banking with 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Paid up Capital & Surplus £622,131 Group Assets exceed $4,000,000 

SAFETY Depositor’s money is protected by the Com- 

pany’s capital, and by the diversity and spread of its 
See eee under hire purchase agreements. 


LIQUIDITY Prompt withdrawal is assured through 
the Company’s pol oy. of maintaining ee substantial 
reserves of Cash and Treasury Bills. . 
EARNINGS Interest is paid half-yearly, and om Term 
Deposit Accounts is paid without uction of tax. 


SERVICE There is no charge for opening or keepi 
an account, and deposit accounts are under the carefu 
supervision of an experienced Banker. 






24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Tel: City 6481 (17 lines) 








i 
Please send A Aeon book- 
let No. EC. S00 citt iY detaiie of 
your deposit banking service. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





APPOINTMENTS 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


er ee ee Sr enee antiaeny fer the position of 


eile PostTION weal press A SALARY IN FIVE FIGURES, and ensures 


Midlands: the Diectore of « 


the amenities eens wah the i 


Life Assurance, Pension, Motor Car 


It is with a prominent company located in the 

ch consider it essential that the Com: 
rtance of the position. 

other attractive emoluments and benefits. 


ny should provide 
ese would include 


The essential qualifications are proven leadership and organising ability, coupled 
with administrative experience in the Engineering Industry. 


Age range 40-50. 


Write, in confidence, stating age, education, qualifications, experience and recent 


earnings, and quoting reference MD/M, to 


STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, LTD. 
e Consultants to Management, 
BROOK HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
All applications will be acknowledged. 


AED 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., invites applications for the post of Market 


Research Assistant in its 


ch Unit in London. 


The post involves desk research and work on the design, commissiohing and 


interpretation both of special analyses of existing data and special surveys. 


‘ 


Applicants (men or women) should be under 28 years of age, preferably with 


experience of media research problems. 


The prime requirements are clear analytical 


thinking and a practical approacly to data and research techniques. 
Please apply in writing, giving all relevant details to: — 
The Personnel Officer, 


Associa 


Electrical Industries Ltd., 


Grosvenor Place, 
‘London, S.W.1 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Excellent opportunity arises for Market Research Officer to join leading company 
in toiletry and cosmetic field, Appointment embraces responsibility to Market Research 
Manager for preparation of reports on market movements, appraisal of area tests and 


company promotional activities for submission to top management. 


Duties include 


interpretation of Attwood, B.M.R.B., Nielsen and other research reports and analysis of 


Company sales. 


Applicants should have technical qualifications in this branch of marketing, to 
command an initial minimum salary level of £800 per annum. 


Please write to Market Research Manager, Chesebrough-Pond’s Ltd., Victoria 
Road, London, N.W.10, giving full details of age, qualifications and experience. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Byrom Street, Live 3d 
Principal: S. A. J. Parwoos. B.Sc (bh i. MIMehF& 
M.1.Prod.b.. MBS : 
Applications are imvited tor the appointment of SENIOR 
LECTURER IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION § Salary 
Men: £1.550 & £50 to £5,750 per annum. Women 1.240 « 
£40 to £1,400 per anowm pias equel pay increments (1959 
Buraham Technical Report.) ‘increments within the sales 
may be added to the commencing salary tor approved industrial 
or professional experience or fescarch werk of an equivalent 
standard.» Applianis should preferably have been trained 
degree and appropriate 
experience ‘including 
essential 
industrial edministration to 
enginecring institutions 
& specialis: subject 
be ——— 


the Department oat Civil "sad 
tion form ireturnable by 
M.A.. Director of 


THOMAS ALKER, Town Clerk 
Local Educa’ 


and 
Clerk to the tion Authority. 1.6293.) 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENT SERVICE 


as a result of expansion. requires Assistant Manager 
with experience of inves ment analysis Knowledge of 
languages essential Apply European invesiment 
Serve. Augostine House. Austin Friars. L.¢C 2 


MID-ESSEX TECHNICAL OLLEGE 
a SCHOOL OF ART 


RKET BDAn. CHELMSFORD 

ASSISTANT LECTURER. GRADE 8. tn ACCOUNT- 
ANCY required September, 1960 of not later than January 1, 
1961 Candidates should have @ suitable degrce of profes- 
sional qualification and be Of taking classes to Final 
Level in two of the following subjects: Financial Accounting, 
Auditing. Executorship\Law and Accounts, ( ost Accounting. 
Sectetariel Practice. hing experience, though desirable, 


is ie essential. t 
Salary scale £700, rising to £1.150 p.a. plus additions for 
training and graduste qualifications if in accordance with 
Surat Education Report Commencing salary will have 
ra to previous experience 
tails and forms trom the Clerk to the Governors 
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COMMERCIAL PLANNING 


BEA require a man with considerable commercial and 
sirline experience fdr work on commercial planning aspects 
of schedule programmes. commercial agreements and related 
maticrs He will be Secretary of executive and planning 
committees and himseclt take part in negotiations. The post 
which is permanent and pensionatic in the salary range £1.45 
— £1.650. would suit a well educated man with initiative 
analytical ability and good ers of self expression An 
Economics degree of similar qualification is devsirabic 
Applications giving full details of qualifications and experiene 
should be sent to Personne! Officer. Head Office, British 
Luropean Airways, Bealine House. Ruislip. Middlesex 


MARKETING AND ECONOMICS 


There & 4M appointment in the Econom. 
Depariment of the Richard Costam Group for « 
Ceraduete to take part im the collection and 
mictpretation of the ver, saned imformation needed 
in decision making 


The diversity of the Group's activities both im type 
of Business and countries of operation make this 
work partiularly interesting ik will involve makin 
a Wide range of contacts m industry and elvewher< 
Experience im business ccomomus industrial market 
research. commercial imtelligeme or semilar fields is 
most desirable bot lack of cxaperience could be offset 
by above average intclliveme and personality 


Please address appliations to — 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 
RICHARD COSTAIN LIMIEt ED 
Lit WESTMINSIIEK a a KOAD 
LONDON. SEI 


A™ K gy ag ate invited for the post of Assistant 
Secretary @ smalt but czpanding CH) firm of 
Investment seers Aee 28-45 Good perseonsitty and 
experience of invesiment or trustee work essential Starting 
salary ¢1.000 £1.250 according to age, Cxpericme and 
Qualifications —RKeply Box 1455. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Representatives required by well known Londen 
Company concerned with marketing in UK. wide 
ranac of chemicals tor leading American supplier 
Applicants must possess a degree in chemistry and 
preferably have experience in indusiry involving 
organic chemicals Cat provided Position #® an 
interesting ome carrying good ospects and salary 
Reply giving full details of qualifications, eaperieme 
etc. to Box 13558 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are invited for appointments in the fhaden 
Branch of the College as follows 
Head of Department of ARTS (Grade C), andor Seniwr 
Lecturer Grade 1 
Head of Department of COMMERCE (Grade B-A), and or 
Senior Lecturer Grade | 
Head of Department of 
ADMINISTRATION (Grade C) 
Contract Salary Scales 
Head of Department (Cirade ( —£2.220 a2 
Head of Department Cirade B-—£2.520 £2 
Head of Department Cirade A--4£2,745 t 
Senior Lecturer Grade 142.220 42.445 pa 
These are consolidated figures and include inducement 
allowance to Ovetscas appointees All plus gratuity at 
£37 108. for exch compicted 3 months’ residential service 
Entry point according to qualifications and cxapcrience 
Partly furnished houses at one-twelfth bas salary rental 
Tours 10-18 morths but leave normally taken in long vacation 
Free passages Children’s U.K. mainienance great up tw 
£150 p.a. and passages assistance 
Farther information from the Council for Overseas Colleres 
12 Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C.2. to whom applications 
(8 copies) giving age. qualifications, experience and nemes 
of 3 referees should be sent by ISth Ausust, 1960. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To 


THE ECONOMIST 
Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 


By air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is fevariebly more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 


GOVERNMENT & 


20 pa 
74k pa 
Opa 


} Ar 
Armad Freight 


Australia . £10 6s. 


6s. | 
Eas Africa <9 & a “10s 
Egypt . 15s. 
Europe. <a 


f Philippines 
Rhodesia 
(N. & S) 


aw ~ 
tol thaltitl 
? > 


- 
oF 
o 
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RTB 


RETARD THOMAS & 
BALDWINS LIMLIED 


requere an 


ASSISTANT MANAGIR 


for vit 
AND MARAT 
DEPARIMINT 


rc ONOMICS 
RISEARCH 


safimomt reperts to tener « 
mditioms and prospects in the t A 
aad undertakes market surveys 

s products which involve Gctaied studies 

steel comming Gustrics 


Ruan aerm 


ows om 
The posttiog ccomonist “teat 
at least 5 Years etperieme. prelerea™y m 
merket research This is an riment 
commderatic scope for a man with + native 
drive im « company which is capanding rapidly 


requires an 
hilt) wih 
wiastital 
forine 
and 

Pirase write ter beonid 
t remerned fs 


Apptxation FE army 
4ugust 1'th to 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT DEPARIMENT 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED 
4” PARK STREET, LONDON, Wi 


whack 





IPSWICH CIVIC COLLEGE 
Appliavons invited from Qualified Accountants for the 
powt of Lecturer in Accountancy from September 1. 1960. to 


teaxh accountancy to professional and management students 
and to develop short courses im Accountancy and related 
sujects Teaching and = industrial commercial § cuperience 
Gesrrable 

Salary Burnham Technical Report, 1959. Lecturers Scale 
(men £1,370 £1.5%0, women (£!.100 arse Part) ulers 
and application forms ottainatic from The Primipal. Civte 
Colicge, Rope Walk. Ipswich 

5 T WILE 


Chicf Pdwation Officer 
17 Tower Street 
Ipswich 
Nt MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL have vacancy tor 
a man aged 45-40 and a University aduate jor work im 
the Adminitrative Division of their he ers office. The 
work will involve assistance in the execution of the Council + 
potky on all matters connected with ‘their staf mumhering 
abowt 2.500. working at home and abroad. imiuding the 
sdministration of thei cadowment funds and Treasury arant- 
in-aid. It is expected that the salary scale of the appoimiment 
wit be the Civil Service Assistant Secretary's scaic Ihe 
appointment will be a permanent one if the first two years. 


which are probationary. are served satisfactorily. Supcranous 
tion =provision: National Health Service Supersnnuation 
Scheme.— Apply, giving full curriculon vier and names of 


two professional or business referees, 
Medical Kesearch Council, 38 Old Queen Street. 
minster. London. $.W.1._ Picase quote E208 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited from graduates who are Senior 
Poychiatric Social Workers. for the post of LECTURER IN 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, the Department of 
Peychiatry of the Facuky of Medicine. Duties to commence 
as soon as powibie. Salary on a scale £1,050 to £1,850 per 


to Personne! Officer 
W cst 


annum. according to qualifications and experience. Member- 
ship of | 5.8.0. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.--Appiice- 
tions should be sent not tater than July 27, 1960. to the 


Registrar. the University, Manchester 14, from whom turther 
particulars and torms of application may De obtained 


*16_u 5. cat.orF 


DU PONT INTERNATIONAL 5.4. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


ELASTOMERS MARKETING 
ANALYST 


Qualified man required for our offices 
in Geneva to be responsible for the 
collection, analysis, interpretation and 
reporting of ta pertaining to the 
marketing of elastomeric mierials. 

We seek a mature individual with 5/10 
ience in the 
industry. 


years of marketing 
rubber or heavy 
University degree in chemistry or 


chemical engineering preferred. Good 
knowledge French and German is 
essential. 


This man must be capable of taking full 
responsibility for his function. He must be 
a self starter with the courage to maintain 
an opinion in the face of opposition when 
he is convinced he is right. 

The man selected will join a young 
organisation with tremendous growth 
potential. Applications should be 
addressed to: 

“ 


De Post © 
76. Jermye Street, 


(U.K. Led. 
waten, S.W.1. 


Newspaper Authorised a+ Second (lass 


Newspaper Lid a 


Registered a a 





22 Ryder Street 


ARKETING RESEARCH Leading 
eld hes \acamy for a Statietician fer research, tuiher 
ideally. he or she should be between 24 and 
“mathematical” Statiticien and interested in 
merket research probicmes. Experience not cssentiol 
Applkations giving full details, education. qualifications, 
cuperionce,. to Box No 1556 
ALE GRADUATE required for industrial research section 
ot Market Research Division, to collate imformation 
amd Present reports Some ctperience of this work desirable 
Wrire (RR }. Personne! Services Division. Metal Box Co 
lid Street. Wit 


organisation in this 


Baker 





ACCOUNTANT 


‘quired in 
IKINIDAD 
RY 
IEN ACO TRINIDAD. IN« 
1 a » (hertered of Certified Accountant 
‘ itessional o¢ Husliness experienc, tev 
« ae hLnowledsc 
me Ihis Vacamcy might pro, ide : 
opportunity 





could be wp toa ¢ wn . 
mm e8¢ and cip;ermme 


The star a salary 
re nding 


TENACO TRINIDAD INC 
commemdéstion ond services st low roentels 
amd secondery «hooting for children. tea 
» and trom the U.K. every three years 
excclicnt fieiom scheme 


nw Ovides 
promary 
hn eee Le 

and an 


u ue are interested in heing midered for " 
mxiton and would hke further information abwut | 
(gamtsatron please wre for an Appliatio ' m 


THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 
TRINOTL (UK. LIMITED 
4 wW OLD BURLINGION STREET. 
LONDON. Wi. 


THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF 
SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
T .omoamest The appointment will be on (irade [Va of IVb 
Salary scales. 1Va £635 £455, IVb £615 £ass 

The appeintment is cligible for superannuation 

Candidates showld hold a degree in Agricultural Foonomice 
or teonomas or Agriculture. 


Aarhnultural 


lurther particulars and aspplication forms from the 
Secretary. The tdinburah School of Agriculture, West “\ivins 
Road. idinhorgsh. 9. with whom the ication should be 
lodged within tee weeks of this advertisement 
3. A. Johnston 
Secretary 
CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Applications are invited for appointment to the newly created 
posts listed below 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN GERMAN 
SENIOR Lec TURLR OR LECTURER iN 


MATHEMATICS 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURFR IN PHILOSOPHY 


SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN POLITICAL 
SCTE NCE 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 
tECTURER IN ENGLISH 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 
LECTURER OR SENIOR TUTOR ({N POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
The present functions of the College will be continved 
following its assectation with the Australian National 
University tater this year. Further details of the association 
are given in the information shects for applicants 


Salaries are as follows 


Sentor Lecturer £42,400 —. 108 — £A2.900 
lecturer £At 669 — 9 - £42,360 
Senter Tater £A1.400 - 60 — £Ai 580 


Commencing salaries will be in “accordance with qualfcations 
and capersence 

Further information, and the summery forms which must 
accompany an application may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Avsoctation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Cierdon Square. London. W.C.1 

Applications close in Australis and London oo August 20 


[vee 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Graduate of the HBS. with distinction and with Cambridaec 
cugimecring deyree secks @ position in financial or operational 
planning in a company in a stage of reorganisation. 
diversification. of overseas investment A medtum/small 
company miaht be preferred.—-Box 1354 

CONOMICS Honours Graduate, 26, public school. seeks 

challenging post, home of sbroad. Merchandining 
experience. leading companies England and Canada. Two years 
economist with Government. Canada Used to senior level 


contacts in government and business Some french and 
(rerman.— Box 1357 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


T* Purchasing Officers’ Association maintains an Appoint- 
ments Roegivter, and employers requiring the services 
of purchasing staff are invited to communicate with the 
Association at Wardrobe Court, 1460 Queen Victoria Street. 


Leadon, £.C 4 a 
HC OND-HAND S. The Economists’ Bookshap, 


it-t2 Clement's Inn Passage. London, W.C.2. invites you 
to sutmit lists of books on E . History and Social 
Sciences. jou may wish to sell ‘periodicals exctudrd). 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Sead for details which show an attractive proposition 
'® Meret acturers 


Write to the MANAGING DIREC TOR 


REMPLOY LID 25-28 BUCKINGHAM GATE 
S.W 1, of telephone Vittoria 6621) (12 leew 
RITNDLY PERSL ASION--that's EB) Cid’s ereates: gift 


its superh Amontillade Sherry soc you from «sorry 


and gives jou a relaxed view of life 
Post Office Dem Ottawa Printed in tngiend by St 
lLenden. SW Tclephone Whitehall 1411 Pow .¢ of 





Clements Prew 
ths meee UK 4d 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 292 

NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that « vps of $2 
oents per share upon the paid-up capitel stock of this 
has been DECLARED for the current quarter and will 
PAYABLE m= the Bask and te branches on and after 
tember 1, i960 to shareholders of record et the chase 
business on July 30. 1960 New shares not fully paid f 
by July 3°. 1960 will tank for the purpose of the said div 
to the extent of payments made om of Sefore that date on 
the said shares 


Frafele 


By Order of the Board, 
WwW. E McLAUGHLIN 
Creperal Maneget 
el + 1980 


FINANCE AGENCY 


Mire P hase Agenwy wanted by cataPinhed m 
te ¢ and Finer Brokers im Scotland Sule 
Veency imperati« Turnever | Million Pounds per 
im Private cars and light commercial tehi lex 
mew car raportier y high EstaPiished cane ‘hon 
( omplete erage in Sot'and by way of offices and 
vial, first ratg Defawkt Department in existence 
Wide ciperience in finance ficid with cacetient record 
Books avaitabte for impection Irreproa habic 


references will be given Interested .ompegaies please 


ply in complete confidence with tiew to negotiations 


MIL Y OVERSE. AS Keep | m touch ‘by exchanging Ss mm 
fel#ke cotour movie fims Use our Auloset camera in 
case £41 ite O¢ ‘Wallace Heaton, Lid., The Cine Camere 
People. 127 New Bond Sirect, Londen, Wi 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 





B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 

Wolsey Mall (be@ 1994) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
ange of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Unity B Se Leon (three ff ecotrance 6 included) at moderate 
tees 1315 Woley Hall students pasveed Londen Univ 
BSc foon, exams 1990-99 Tuition ako for GC E., Law, 
Viatietkal. other exams Preapectus (meetion examination) 
trom | W. Shaw Fleuher. C.B.E., LL.B, Director of Studies. 


Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, GXPORD 


OVS and GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS and SEASIDE 
HOLIDAYS without PARENTS. (Guardianship Service 
for pareats abroad Telephome Seteey 2774 (day of night) oF 
write The Group, Selsey. Chichester, Sussex. for 
prospectus—free to parents individual preparation for 
Common LEatrance and G.C BE. Examinations. 
LCRETARIAL TRAINING, capecially =. wniversay 
graduates and older students, six-month intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary. Bovses's. iss 
Holland Perk Avenue, W.1}. PARR 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION : 
Secrest "Coa oi coe TE. ties “Eepet Ceumnernal, 


General Certificate of Educstion. etc. Abo many practical 
(nos-c1aniination) courses ia business subjects.—-Write to-dey 
for free prospectus andicr advice. mentioning 

on subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (O92), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, Leadon, £.C.4 


THE ROYAL 
SILENCE 


COLLEGE 


oF 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
GLASGOW 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE 
Fr 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Reservations are now being accepted 
following residenhal courses in 
to be conducted at Cheaters, 
during the Avtema Term of the Session 1960-6) 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 

2 weeks commenciag Octoter jrd. 

WORK STUDY INSTRUCTION 

10 weeks commencing October ird 

METHOD STUDY INSTRUCTION 

5 weeks commenct October Ird. 
PROC Et PLANNI AND cence. 


weeks commencing October , 
cone ATIONS AND DISCIPLINE 
commencing October Ird. 
Cost “Gepuciion AND CONTROL 
2 weeks commencing October 10th. 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
3 weeks : Oxtober 
Ee ye QUALITY CONTROL 
weeks commencing October 7th. 
MippL. Mg at DEVELOPMENT 


WORK STUDY IN ADMINISTRA 
PROCEDURES 


17th. 


3 weeks coment ne dist. 
es AND INI TAL ane Resorts 


November 
work “MEASURE MENT ane INCENTIVES 
5 weeks commencing 
SENIOR MANAGED 
weeks commencing November 
HUMAN AND_ INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Jem course Management Stewards) 


Shop 
2 weeks commencing Novemher Zist 
WORK STUDY APPRECIATION 
3} weeks commencing Novessber 2ist. 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH APPRECIATION 
week commencins December Sth 


bees for aff courses, including residence. arc 
C17 1%. Od. per person per week 


Purther detatis from .—- 
Profemor C. Macrac. © B.E.. D Pail., 
Chesters. Bearsden. Glasgow 





itd... London. EC 4 
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it’s his 


ib mrnb ose 


... backed by MR.THERM who Burns to Serve industry always... 


...in all ways. Today, new vaccines, synthetic fibres and 
isotopes —what of tomorrow? He will grow up with Mr. Therm, 
for each advance made by Chemists, Metallurgists and Chemical 
Engineers will be helped by the unceasing research of the Gas 
industry towards a better service of automatic heat. Through the 
twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers an unrivalled 
free technical advisory service on fuel to Chemical Engineers. 


Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 





